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PREFACE 


This  issue  opens  with  the  first  of  a  two  part  series  by  Fr.  Paul 
Wadell,  C.P.  on  doing  ethics  in  a  confessional  mode.  In  "The 
Narrative  Character  of  the  Moral  Life,"  Fr.  Paul  explores  the  place 
of  narrative  in  the  development  of  a  moral  vision  and  especially 
tries  to  draw  out  some  of  the  implications  of  placing  the  story 
of  the  passion  of  Jesus  at  the  center  of  one's  personal  story. 

In  the  second  article,  "Mission  Into  the  Millennium/ '  Fr.  Robert 
Schreiter,  C.PP.S.,  calls  us  to  take  a  critical  look  at  the  future. 
By  analyzing  some  of  the  current  fundamental  social,  economic 
and  cultural  shifts,  Fr.  Schreiter  tries  to  describe  how  those  shifts 
might  form  and  shape  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  next 
century.  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Convocation  at 
Catholic  Theological  Union  in  November,  1988. 

In  our  last  issue,  Fr.  John  O'Brien,  C.P.  reflected  on  the  "boons 
and  banes"  of  concelebration  as  it  is  currently  practiced.  In  this 
issue  Fr.  Roger  Mercurio,  C.P.,  in  his  article,  "Concelebration 
Among  Passionists,"  carries  on  the  discussion  of  concelebration, 
especially  as  it  has  touched  our  Passionist  life. 

The  final  five  articles  attempt  to  continue  the  reflections  begun 
during  the  preparations  for  the  General  Chapter  on  the  passion 
in  our  own  day.  We  invited  a  variety  of  Passionists  to  describe 
their  experience  of  the  passion  as  revealed  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  they  serve.  Fr.  James  Strommer,  C.P.  reflects  on  the 
ministry  of  spiritual  direction;  Fr.  Malcolm  Corn  well,  C.P.  on  his 
ministry  as  an  itinerant  preacher;  Fr.  Clemente  Barron,  C.P.  on 
his  work  with  the  Hispanic  community;  Fr.  Giles  Ahrens,  C.P. 
on  his  experience  as  chaplain  in  a  mental  institution;  and  Fr.  James 
Thoman,  C.P.  on  his  experience  with  persons  addicted  to  alcohol. 
We  have  received  many  more  responses  and  plan  to  publish  those 
in  subsequent  issues. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  these  articles  and  find  them  both  a  support 
and  challenge  in  your  own  life  and  ministry. 

Michael  Higgins,  C.P. 
Editor 
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The  Narrative  Character 
of  the  Moral  Life 


A  Passionist  is  someone  with  a  story  to  tell.  We  may  not  often 
think  of  our  life  this  way,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  a  story  that  begins 
with  the  opening  line  of  our  Constitutions  ("Saint  Paul  of  the 
Cross  gathered  companions  to  live  together  and  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  all.")  and  continues  every  time  any  of  us 
professes  to  make  that  story  his  own.  Our  life  together  is  the 
communal  phenomenon  of  men  pledged  to  witness  and  embody 
what  they  consider  the  most  compelling  fact  in  the  universe:  the 
heart-rending  love  of  God  shown  forth  in  the  brokenness  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  To  be  convinced  of  this  is  to  be  shaped  and 
changed  by  it,  it  is  to  allow  this  bedrock  belief  to  organize  and 
determine  our  lives  so  that  eventually  we  manifest  to  others  what 
we  believe  in  our  hearts.  To  be  a  Passionist  is  to  enter  the  story 
and  share  the  vision  of  all  those  who  take  their  life  to  be  a 
preaching  of  the  Passion  in  word  and  deed;  it  is  to  be 
characterized  by  the  love  that  has  won  our  hearts. 

Thinking  of  our  life  as  a  story  to  tell  and  of  ourself  as  a  character 
to  become  gives  a  different  shape  to  our  understanding  of 
morality.  The  focus  shifts.  What  is  eminent  is  not  so  much 
decisions  to  make  or  problems  to  solve,  but  a  story  to  which  to 
be  faithful.  Obligations  and  rules  are  important  but  not  primary, 
for  they  only  make  sense  within  the  context  of  the  narrative  that 
describes  our  lives.  In  a  narrative  approach  to  the  moral  life,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  virtues  more  than  laws,  to  the  develop- 


ment  of  character  more  than  quandaries  of  conscience.  In  this 
approach,  to  become  moral  is  not  a  matter  of  mastering  external 
laws,  but  of  interiorizing  values,  qualities  and  skills  that  enable 
us  to  tell  the  Christian  story  well.  Recent  Christian  ethics  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  narrative  in  our  construal  of  the 
moral  life,  indicating  how  our  core  convictions  constitute  our  life 
a  certain  way,  and  helping  us  understand  why  our  values  and 
choices  might  differ  from  those  who  share  another  narrative.1  In 
this  essay  and  a  succeeding  one,  we  shall  examine  some  of  the 
differences  narrative  makes  to  our  understanding  of  the  moral 
life,  and  pay  close  attention  to  what  this  means  when  the  narrative 
to  which  we  are  vowed  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Passion. 

In  this  first  essay  we  shall  consider  three  points:  1)  what  it 
means  to  do  ethics  in  a  confessional  mode;  2)  the  relationship 
between  narrative  and  history;  and  3)  why  in  a  narrative  approach 
to  ethics  becoming  moral  is  similar  to  learning  a  language. 

Doing  Ethics  In  A  Confessional  Mode 

The  starting  point  for  a  narrative  approach  to  ethics  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general,  universal  morality  if  we  mean  by 
that  a  system  of  ethics  detached  from  the  particular  convictions, 
beliefs,  values  and  concerns  of  a  people.  There  is  no  morality  that 
is  not  shaped  and  fashioned  by  what  a  people  love  and  care  about, 
no  such  thing  as  a  morality  that  is  not  a  reflection  of  our  deepest 
passions  and  attachments.  This  is  why  a  narrative  approach  to 
ethics  insists  that  every  ethic  requires  a  qualifier.2  A  community's 
morality  is  qualified  by  what  it  takes  to  be  the  purpose  or  goal 
of  its  life,  it  is  empowered  by  what  a  people  care  deeply  enough 
about  to  give  their  lives  to  achieve.  A  narrative  approach  to  the 
moral  life  insists  that  morality  begins  not  in  some  universal 
reason,  but  in  a  meditation  on  our  devotions,  a  scrutiny  of  what 
we  love  and  are  trying  to  become. 

Proponents  of  a  narrative  model  for  ethics  push  this  argument 
in  response  to  the  view  that  moral  objectivity  demands  distancing 
ourselves  from  our  beliefs,  convictions,  values  and  concerns.  They 
challenge  the  view  that  truth  can  be  secured  only  when  we  step 
away  from  the  communities  and  traditions  with  which  we  iden- 


tify  ourselves,  from  the  relationships  which  have  formed  us,  from 
the  projects  and  purposes  with  which  we  have  aligned  our  lives, 
and  into  what  is  taken  to  be  a  universal,  impersonal  rationality 
that  is  presumed  to  be  true  because  it  is  untouched  by  our  cares 
and  concerns.3  According  to  this  view,  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  Enlightenment  project  begun  by  Kant,  truthfulness  requires 
being  pried  free  from  all  the  things  which  uniquely  matter  to  us, 
it  demands  distancing  ourselves  from  the  very  things  we  take  our 
life  to  be;  thus,  moral  objectivity  can  be  had  when  we  are  able 
to  view  our  life  anonymously,  when  we  become  neutral  observers 
of  our  existence. 


But  this  is  outlandish.  A  life  stripped  free  of  everything  which 
identifies  us  and  matters  to  us  is  no  life  at  all,  at  least  not  a  life 
we  can  recognize  or  about  which  we  could  care.  A  life  that  looks 
like  anyone  else's  is  not  a  life  we  would  want  to  have.  Stepping 
back  from  the  subjective  elements  of  our  lives  does  not  make 
morality  objective,  it  makes  it  disappear.  If  in  order  to  be  rational 
you  have  to  distill  out  of  morality  all  those  things  which  are 
personal,  all  those  things  we  love  and  would  even  die  for,  then 
moral  truthfulness  is  gained  at  the  enormous  cost  of  making  our 
lives  so  abstract  and  generic  there  is  no  way  we  could  claim  them 
as  our  own.  Our  desires,  interests  and  passions  are  not  anyone's, 
they  are  ours,  and  they  are  ours  because  they  reflect  the  story 
we  want  to  make  our  own.  This  is  what  it  means  to  say  morality 
is  "narrative  dependent/7  The  values  we  have,  the  principles 


which  guide  us,  what  seems  reasonable  to  us  and  what  we  would 
abhor,  are  all  derived  from  the  story  to  which  we  have  submitted 
our  lives.  Our  sense  of  morality  turns  on  whatever  narrative  has 
become  the  normative  qualifier  for  our  life.  In  short,  the  fact  that 
we  are  Christians  and  Passionists  ought  to  make  a  palpable 
difference  in  how  we  think,  act  and  decide,  for  a  moral  act  is 
simply  a  way  for  us  to  continue  to  tell  our  story. 

And  so  morality  begins  in  what  we  confess  to  be  the  truth  of 
our  lives.  For  Christian  it  begins  in  the  confession  that ' 'Jesus  is 
Lord/'  To  confess  this  is  to  enter  a  community's  story,  it  is  to 
become  part  of  the  fellowship  pledged  to  make  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  their  own.  As  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  puts  it,  to  confess  Jesus 
as  Lord  is  to  proclaim  that  "my  way  of  thinking  about  life,  myself, 
my  human  companions  and  our  destiny  has  been  so  modified 
by  his  presence  in  our  history  that  I  cannot  get  away  from  his 
influence;  and  also  because  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from 
it  .  .  Z'4  Christian  ethics  begins  in  this  confession  of  what  has  won 
us  over,  and  the  Christian  moral  life  is  an  ongoing  meditation 
on  what  it  means  for  us  to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Jesus 
so  extensively  that  discipleship  is  the  most  fitting  description  of 
what  we  take  our  life  to  be.  Too,  the  qualification  of  our  lives  by 
Christ  is  a  thoroughly  normative  claim  inasmuch  as  it  challenges 
us  to  embody  the  virtues  which  enable  us  to  live  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  God  revealed  in  Christ.  In  other  words,  a 
narrative  approach  to  Christian  ethics  prods  us  to  recognize  that 
if  we  are  Christian  we  do  not  see  the  world  from  a  neutral 
perspective,  but  from  deep  within  the  Gospel  in  which  we  are 
so  fully  absorbed.  Being  reasonable  does  not  entail  stepping  out 
of  the  Gospel  we  take  to  be  true,  but  living  according  to  it. 
Objectivity  does  not  require  distancing  our  self  from  the  Word  of 
Life,  but  being  conformed  to  it.  As  George  Lindbeck  says,  "A 
scriptural  world  is  thus  able  to  absorb  the  universe.  It  supplies 
the  interpretive  framework  within  which  believers  seek  to  live 
their  lives  and  understand  reality.  .  .  .  More  generally  stated,  it 
is  the  religion  instantiated  in  Scripture  which  defines  being,  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  and  the  nonscriptural  exemplifications  of 
these  realities  need  to  be  transformed  into  figures  (or  types  or 
antitypes)  of  the  scriptural  ones.  ...  It  is  the  text,  so  to  speak, 
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which  absorbs  the  world,  rather  than  the  world  the  text/'5. 

Both  Lindbeck  and  Hauerwas  reverse  the  way  we  commonly 
think  of  rationality.  Instead  of  claiming  that  we  are  reasonable 
when  we  are  able  to  be  distanced  and  detached  from  our  lives, 
they  insist  we  are  reasonable  when  we  live,  decide  and  act  within 
a  story  that  is  true.  This  is  why  they  do  not  see  the  Word  as 
problematic  to  rationality,  but  as  its  essence.  In  this  respect  they 
are  following  Bonaventure  who  wanted  to  take  ''the  discourse 
of  Scripture  as  inspired  and  normative,  so  to  relativize  the 
language  of  Aristotle  .  .  .  And  on  top  of  that,  to  redeem  the 
language  of  unregenerate  reason  by  transforming  it  into  an  image 
of  the  Word  of  revelation  and  restructuring  it  in  accord  with  the 
canon  of  Christian  doctrine/' 6Bonaventure  understood  the  task 
of  Christian  theology  to  be  "rewriting  the  world  in  the  language 
of  revelation,"7  because  for  him  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  all 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  center  of  all  truth  and  goodness. 
Christ  is  the  Word  from  whom  all  words  proceed,  the  Logos  who 
measures  the  logical.  This  is  why,  Mackey  says,  "logic,  figurally 
and  reductively,  is  Christology."8 

A  narrative  approach  to  Christian  ethics  says  the  same.  What 
is  reasonable  to  us  is  what  is  in  accord  with  the  Gospel  in  which 
we  have  placed  our  lives.  A  good  decision  for  us  is  not  one  that 
makes  sense  to  everyone,  but  one  that  furthers  our  journey  of 
discipleship.  A  good  deed  for  us  is  not  one  that  would  satisfy 
the  standards  of  a  neutral  observer,  but  one  that  gives  praise  and 
glory  to  God.  Put  concretely,  the  folly  of  the  Cross  is  our  wisdom, 
the  shame  of  those  wounds  is  our  joy.  What  is  eminently  rational 
to  us  is  what  allows  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  Passion  we  promise 
to  proclaim.  As  our  Constitutions  say  about  our  first  vow, 
"Through  this  vow  we  bind  ourselves  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ."  Having  said  this,  we  have  identified 
our  story,  we  have  situated  ourselves,  and  we  have  indicated  the 
Word  in  light  of  which  we  reckon  every  act  and  decision  of  our 
lives.  Like  Hauerwas  who  said  it  is  only  in  and  through  Christ 
that  we  rightly  know  God,  ourselves,  and  our  world,9  we  claim 
that  it  is  only  in  light  of  the  crucified  and  resurrected  Word  that 
we  can  rightly  decipher  the  truthfulness  of  every  other  word. 
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Narrative  As  The  Inner  History  Of  Our  Lives 

Not  only  is  our  sense  of  morality  qualified  by  the  sovereign 
narrative  of  our  lives,  but  it  is  also  true  that  through  the  narrative 
our  history  is  shaped  and  interpreted.  Our  narrative  tells  us  what 
our  history  will  be,  it  structures  all  dimensions  of  our  experience, 
it  governs  our  being-in-the-world.  A  narrative  is  a  story  to  live, 
a  story  that  outlines  the  parameters  of  life,  that  points  to  its 
purpose,  that  helps  us  fathom  the  goals  to  which  our  energies 
are  to  be  directed,  the  goods  in  which  we  are  to  be  fulfilled.  To 
know  our  narrative  is  to  be  located  within  a  story  our  lives  are 
trying  to  tell,  and  it  is  to  see  our  actions  as  the  way  we  become 
characters  in  the  story,  so  accomplished  in  its  plot  that  the  story 
not  only  shapes  us,  we  begin  to  shape  the  story  as  well.  As 
Lindbeck  says,  'To  become  a  Christian  involves  learning  the  story 
of  Israel  and  of  Jesus  well  enough  to  interpret  and  experience 
oneself  and  one's  world  in  its  terms.  A  religion  is  above  all  an 
external  word  .  .  .  that  molds  and  shapes  the  self  and  its  world, 
rather  than  an  expression  or  thematization  of  a  pre-existing  self 
or  of  preconceptual  experience/' 10  For  us  Passionists,  the 
"external  word"  that  "molds  and  shapes  the  self  and  its  world" 
is  not  only  the  scriptures,  but  our  Constitutions,  for  it  is  in  light 
of  them  that  we  understand  what  it  means  for  us  to  be  a  self  and 
begin  to  appreciate  the  shape  our  history  must  take. 
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In  his  book,  The  Meaning  of  Revelation,  H.  Richard  Niebuhr 
analyzes  the  relationship  between  history  and  narrative  by 
distinguishing  between  what  he  calls  "outer  history7 '  and  "inner 
history."  As  the  term  suggests,  outer  history  refers  to  events  seen 
from  afar,  events  in  which  an  observer  did  not  participate, 
experiences  in  which  they  were  not  involved.  We  are  dealing  with 
outer  history  anytime  we  try  to  understand  something  that 
happened  to  another,  but  not  something  we  shared.  It  is  the 
history  of  an  observer,  not  a  participant.  As  Niebuhr  explains, 
outer  history  refers  to  a  "succession  of  events  which  an 
uninterested  spectator  can  see  from  the  outside,"11  it  is  an 
experience  from  which  he  or  she  is  removed. 

Inner  history  is  different.  It  is  personal,  it  is  shared,  it  is 
poignantly  experienced  and  long  remembered.  The  past  of  inner 
history  continues  to  shape  the  present  and  to  form  the  future. 
Inner  history  is  never  contemplated  by  an  outsider,  it  is  viewed 
and  evaluated  by  the  one  who  has  lived  it.  "It  is  one  thing  to 
perceive  from  a  safe  distance  the  occurrences  in  a  stranger's  life," 
Niebuhr  writes,  "and  quite  a  different  thing  to  ponder  the  path 
of  one's  own  destiny,  to  deal  with  the  why  and  whence  and 
whither  of  one's  own  existence."12 

In  the  first  we  are  dealing  with  outer  history,  in  the  latter  with 
inner  history.  Inner  history  chronicles  what  happened  to  a  self, 
it  is  history  "as  it  is  lived  and  apprehended  from  within."13  Inner 
history  is  the  saga  of  a  storied  self  with  all  its  joys  and  fears,  all 
its  struggles  and  hopes.  It  is  the  history  of  what  we  love,  what 
we  believe  in,  the  history  of  our  prominent  devotions  and 
commitments.  An  observer  might  read  our  life  one  way,  it  is  outer 
history  for  them,  but  how  we  read  and  understand  our  life  is  inner 
history  for  us.  Inner  history  is  how  the  experiences  and  events 
of  our  life  are  seen  and  apprehended  by  us,  it  is  interpreted 
history,  expressly  the  interpretation  by  the  subject  of  history 
within  his  or  her  overriding  narrative.  Outer  history  deals  with 
facts  and  things,  it  tells  when  something  happened,  who  was 
involved  in  it,  and  what  came  next;  but  it  does  not  say  what  that 
history  meant  to  those  who  were  at  its  center.  It  does  not  dip 
into  their  fears,  it  does  not  grasp  the  reason  for  their  joy.  Outer 
history  is  viewed,  inner  history  is  experienced  and  evaluated; 


thus,  two  people  may  view  the  same  series  of  events  quite 
differently  depending  on  their  relationship  to  it.  In  inner  history, 
we  do  not  look  upon  events  neutrally,  we  experience  them 
personally  and  assign  them  meaning,  we  interpret  them  in  light 
of  the  narrative  which  allows  us  to  have  some  experiences  instead 
of  others,  and  helps  us  understand  what  those  experiences  mean. 
As  Niebuhr  explains, 

Events  may  be  regarded  from  the  outside  by  a  nonpartici- 
pating  observer;  then  they  belong  to  the  history  of  things. 
They  may  be  apprehended  from  within,  as  items  in  the 
destiny  of  persons  and  communities;  then  they  belong 
to  a  lifetime  and  must  be  interpreted  in  a  context  of 
persons  with  their  resolutions  and  devotions  .  .  .  Internal 
history  ...  is  not  a  story  of  things  in  juxtaposition  or 
succession;  it  is  personal  in  character.  Here  the  final  data 
are  not  elusive  atoms  of  matter  or  thought  but  equally 
elusive  selves  ...  In  external  history  we  deal  with 
objects;  in  internal  history  our  concern  is  with  subjects.14 


<r^2 


An  example  of  inner  history  is  given  in  Anne  Tyler's  novel,  The 
Accidental  Tourist.  The  story  begins  when  Macon's  marriage  to 
Sarah  is  falling  apart.  She  leaves  him  and  asks  for  a  divorce.  When 
Sarah  departs,  Macon  looks  back  on  his  life  and  begins  to 
reinterpret  it.  He  notices  everything  that  happened  to  him 
throughout  the  years  of  their  marriage  seemed  to  drive  them 
further  apart  instead  of  bringing  them  closer  together.  From 
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the  start,  Macon  muses,  their  life  was  a  saga  of  missed  connec- 
tions. It  may  not  have  looked  that  way  to  an  outsider,  but  it  is 
Macon's  narrative,  his  inner  history.  Here  is  how  he  reads  his  life: 
When  he  pictured  their  introduction  —  back  when  they 
were  barely  out  of  childhood  —  it  seemed  nothing  more 
than  the  beginning  of  their  parting.  When  she  had  looked 
up  at  him  that  first  night  and  rattled  the  ice  cubes  in  her 
paper  cup,  they  were  already  moving  toward  their  last 
edgy,  miserable  year  together,  toward  those  months 
when  anything  either  of  them  said  was  wrong,  toward 
that  sense  of  narrowly  missed  connections.  They  were 
like  people  who  run  to  meet,  holding  out  their  arms,  but 
their  aim  is  wrong;  they  pass  each  other  and  keep 
running.  It  had  all  amounted  to  nothing  in  the  end  .  .  . 
Sarah  had  been  his  first  and  only  girlfriend;  now  he 
thought  he  should  have  practiced  on  someone  else 
beforehand.  During  the  twenty  years  of  their  marriage 
there'd  been  moments  —  there'd  been  months  —  when 
he  didn't  feel  they  had  really  formed  a  unit  the  way 
couples  were  supposed  to.  No,  they'd  stayed  two  distinct 
people,  and  not  always  even  friends.  Sometimes  they'd 
seemed  more  like  rivals,  elbowing  each  other,  competing 
over  who  was  the  better  style  of  person.  Was  it  Sarah, 
haphazard,  mercurial?  Was  it  Macon,  methodical  and 
steady?15 
Macon  engages  in  inner  history.  In  light  of  Sarah's  departure, 
he  apprehends  his  past  in  a  new  way.  As  the  novel  continues, 
Macon's  life  crumbles  even  more.  A  symbol  of  his  demise  is  a 
broken  leg.  Macon  is  falling  apart  and  he  needs  someone  on 
whom  to  lean.  Unknowingly,  he  awaits  a  rescue  and  it  comes 
from  the  most  unlikely  of  sources,  Muriel,  the  whacky,  frazzled 
woman  who  works  at  the  MEOW-BOW  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL. 
It  is  Muriel  who  puts  Macon  back  in  touch  with  life,  Muriel  who 
works  the  healing  that  makes  him  whole.  This  is  inner  history. 
To  an  outsider,  Macon's  family,  for  example,  none  of  this  makes 
sense.  That  conservative,  predictable  Macon  would  fall  in  love 
with  Muriel  is  ludicrous  to  them,  evidence  that  he  is  worse  than 
they  surmised.  But  Macon  sees  it  differently.  As  he  reads  his 
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life,  it  is  Muriel  who  brings  joy  and  hope  to  him,  Muriel  who  once 
more  gives  him  reason  to  care.  When  Macon  tells  Sara  he,  too, 
wants  a  divorce  in  order  to  marry  Muriel,  she  is  dumbfounded. 
In  an  exercise  of  outer  history,  Sarah  tells  Macon  how  his  decision 
appears  to  her: 

"I  suppose  you  realize  what  your  life  is  going  to  be 

like,"  she  said.  She  climbed  out  of  bed.  She  stood  next 

to  him  in  her  nightgown,  hugging  her  bare  arms.  ' 'You'll 

be  one  of  those  mismatched  couples  no  one  invites  to 

parties.  No  one  will  know  what  to  make  of  you.  People 

will  wonder  whenever  they  meet  you,  'My  God,  what 

does    he    see    in    her?    Why    choose    someone    so 

inappropriate?  It's  grotesque,  how  does  he  put  up  with 

her?'  And  her  friends  will  no  doubt  be  asking  the  same 

about  you."16 

And  in  an  exercise  of  inner  history,  Macon  explains, 

"That's  probably  true,"  Macon  said.  He  felt  a  mild 

stirring  of  interest;   he  saw  now  how  such  couples 

evolved.  They  were  not,  as  he'd  always  supposed,  the 

result  of  some  ludicrous  lack  of  perception,  but  had  come 

together  for  reasons  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would 

never  guess."17 

This  is  exactly  how  Niebuhr  speaks  of  inner  history.  "The 

valuable  here  is  that  which  bears  on  the  destiny  of  selves;  not 

what  is  strongest  is  most  important  but  what  is  most  relevant  to 

the  lives  of  TV  and  'Thou's.'"  Like  Macon's  estimation  of  his 

marriage  to  Muriel,  "value  here  means  quality,  not  power;  but 

the  quality  of  valued  things  is  one  which  only  selves  can 

apprehend.  In  this  context  we  do  not  measure  the  worth  of  even 

our  own  desires  by  their  strength  but  by  their  relevance  to  the 

destiny  of  the  self."18  Like  Macon,' someone  else  may  look  at  our 

life  and  conclude  what  mattered  for  us  the  past  year  was  that  we 

started  school  or  got  a  job  or  finished  a  project.  But  we  in  the 

silence  of  our  heart  say  no,  what  mattered  is  an  experience  that 

reminded  us  of  our  frailty,  or  what  we  will  remember  is  that 

during  the  year  we  fell  in  and  out  of  love  and  were  not  sure  what 

to  make  of  it,  or  that  perhaps  we  experienced  a  failure  that  was 

chastening,  but  somehow  it  seemed  to  make  us  kinder,  more 
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thoughtful.  We  know  our  inner  history  when  we  look  at  our  life 
and  note  those  events  which  stay  with  us,  those  experiences 
which  continue  to  direct  and  shape  us  even  though  they 
happened  long  ago.  Inner  history  captures  those  events  which 
forever  linger,  events  which  continue  to  be  for  us  because  they 
further  the  story  we  want  to  live.  Inner  history  does  not  die,  it 
plots  our  life.  Inner  history  is  our  life  viewed  from  within  the 
narrative  we  are  trying  to  express  and  to  which  we  want  to  be 
faithful.  Inner  history  is  not  left  behind,  it  is  commemorated  and 
celebrated  as  an  individual's  or  community's  way  of  rendering 
the  story  they  want  their  history  to  be.  As  Niebuhr  puts  it,  "We 
are  not  in  this  time  but  it  is  in  us."19 

It  is  here  we  can  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  Niebuhr' s 
analysis  for  a  narrative  approach  to  ethics.  Inner  history  can  refer 
to  an  individual's  apprehension  of  her  or  his  own  life,  but  it  can 
also  be  collective,  it  can  designate  the  bonding  force  of  certain 
events  which  draw  people  together  in  a  common  memory.  If  to 
be  a  self  is  to  have  an  inner  history,  to  be  a  community  is  to  have 
one  too.  Our  inner  history  refers  to  those  events  which  become 
interpretive  keys  to  our  existence,  it  points  to  those  events  which 
become  a  tradition  for  us.  This  means  various  things  for  us 
personally,  but  it  also  means  something  for  us  communally.  To 
be  a  community  is  to  be  identified  through  certain  events  which 
constitute  the  community  and  sustain  its  identity;  thus, 
community  lives  through  fidelity  to  these  memories.  To  join  any 
community  is  to  take  on  its  memories  and  to  allow  them  to 
become  the  inner  history  of  our  life,  the  events  by  which  we  name 
ourself  and  interpret  our  place  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  claim 
the  name  Passionist,  we  have  also  claimed  a  special  inner  history, 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  limned  by  a  particular  tradition 
summarized  in  our  Constitutions,  but  also  embracing  all  the 
events  of  our  cumulative  lives. 

These  memories  and  the  traditions  they  form  are  not  inert.  They 
bear  on  our  present  as  the  singular  events  which  form  us.  Their 
reality  is  not  solely  in  the  past,  but  continues  to  shape  the  present 
from  which  our  future  is  born.  Put  differently,  the  story  to  which 
we  have  surrendered  ourselves  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
present  is  known  and  an  indication  of  what  our  future  will  be. 
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For  Christians,  our  inner  history  must  be  rooted  primarily  in  Jesus 
Christ;  for  Passionists,  it  must  be  centered  in  his  Cross.  To  be 
in  touch  with  this  memory  is  to  be  in  touch  with  ourselves.  To 
do  our  lives  in  the  memory  of  this  Jesus  is  to  allow  the  Cross  to 
be  the  paradigmatic  shaping  event  of  our  existence.  If  the 
revelation  of  God's  love  in  the  crucified  Christ  is  our  most 
formative  conviction  —  if  this  is  the  truth  that  has  conquered  us 
—  then  for  us  to  be  both  individually  and  communally  is  to  live 
from  and  for  this  memory,  to  sustain  it  for  the  future  by  letting 
it  bear  upon  us  now.  To  make  the  Passion  of  Jesus  our  narrative 
is  to  alert  others  to  the  story  we  want  to  embody,  the  promise 
we  want  to  proclaim.  In  this  respect,  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
is  not  something  other  than  our  morality,  but  the  key  to  what 
being  moral  means  for  us. 

kic,  jvm  hW?f  be  root<rti  ar/fmatr/Ui 
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Learning  The  Language  of  God 

A  third  way  that  narrative  reshapes  our  understanding  of  ethics 
is  that  it  sees  learning  to  be  moral  much  like  learning  a  language. 
As  Lindbeck  puts  it,  "The  Christian  theological  application  of  this 
view  is  that  just  as  an  individual  becomes  human  by  learning  a 
language,  so  he  or  she  begins  to  become  a  new  creature  through 
hearing  and  interiorizing  the  language  that  speaks  of  Christ .,,2° 
A  language  is  a  system  of  communication  which  grows  up  around 
a  core  conviction  from  which  people  center  and  organize  their 
lives.  Morality  is  a  community's  attempt  to  share,  make  sense 
of,  and  live  from  the  good  that  bonds  them  together.  As  Herbert 
McCabe  explains  in  What  Ethics  Is  All  About,  "Communication 
is  actively  sharing  a  common  life,"21  it  is  the  ongoing  conversa- 
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tion  of  a  community  in  what  it  takes  its  life  to  be.  To  have  a 
language  is  to  have  a  way  of  life;  as  we  speak  with  one  another 
about  the  good  which  joins  us  together,  we  learn  that  way  of  life, 
are  formed  in  it,  and  eventually  come  to  master  it.  In  this  respect, 
the  goal  of  the  moral  life  is  to  become  articulate  in  the  good  which 
constitutes  community  and  gives  it  its  reason  for  being. 

What  does  this  mean  if  we  apply  it  to  Christian  ethics?  Here 
the  language  we  are  trying  to  learn  is  the  language  of  God  come 
to  us  in  Jesus,  the  Word.  The  Logos  is  the  center  of  this  language, 
and  hence  it  is  the  center  of  this  new  way  of  life.  Christian 
morality  begins  in  God's  communication  of  a  word  to  us.  God 
speaks,  God  delivers  a  message.  Every  language  is  a  matter  of 
someone  speaking  and  others  trying  to  respond.  Jesus  is  God 
speaking  to  us  and  Jesus  is  our  invitation  to  respond,  not  in  just 
any  way,  but  to  respond  in  the  language  of  God.  Christian  ethics 
is  a  matter  of  learning  to  speak  God's  language,  it  is  to  allow  the 
Word  to  become  the  grammar  of  our  lives.  Jesus  is  the  center  of 
this  new  language  because  Jesus  is  God's  word  not  only  about 
God,  but  also  about  ourselves.  Jesus  can  be  seen  as  a  word  in 
two  ways.  He  is  the  self -communication  of  God  to  us,  but  he  is 
also  God's  revelation  about  ourselves.  In  Jesus,  God  says 
something  definitive  about  God,  but  God  also  says  something 
definitive  about  ourselves.  In  Jesus  both  God  and  humanity  get 
spoken.  In  Jesus  everything  gets  told,  God  gets  told  and  we  get 
told.  Jesus  is  God's  understanding  of  God,  but  also  God's 
understanding  of  ourselves.  This  is  why  we  can  say  Jesus  is  not 
only  a  person  to  follow,  Jesus  is  also  a  new  language  to  learn. 

In  Jesus,  what  God  has  to  say  about  God  and  about  ourselves 
gets  spoken  in  human  history.  The  Word  becomes  flesh,  it  breaks 
into  our  world  and  a  story  is  begun.  With  the  speaking  of  that 
Word  we  are  presented  with  an  invitation  to  learn  and  to  live  the 
language  of  God.  The  Christian  moral  life  is  the  ongoing 
commitment  to  learn  the  language  of  God  that  comes  to  us  in 
Christ,  to  embody  it,  and  in  embodying  it  to  witness  it  to  the 
world.  Our  most  basic  moral  challenge  is  to  move  from  being 
stutterers  of  the  Word  to  being  eloquent  with  the  Word;  to  be 
moral  is  to  be  articulate  in  the  language  of  God.  In  other  words, 
we  enter  the  life  of  God  by  learning  the  language  of  God. 
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Language  and  life  go  together  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  when  we 
follow  the  way  of  life  revealed  by  the  Word  that  we  can  have 
genuine  intimacy  with  God.  The  Word  gives  us  access  to  God, 
this  is  why  the  language  of  God  must  become  our  own. 

However,  as  soon  as  we  try  to  learn  the  language  of  God  we 
discover  how  different  it  is;  God's  language  is  unlike  any  we  have 
grappled  with  before.  "With  the  appearance  of  language/' 
McCabe  writes,  "we  come,  in  evolution,  to  one  of  those  radical 
changes  that  I  mentioned  earlier;  a  change  in  which  we  do  not 
merely  see  something  new  but  have  a  new  way  of  seeing;  in 
which  something  is  produced  which  could  not  be  envisaged  in 
the  old  terms  and  which  changes  our  whole  way  of  envisaging 
what  has  gone  before."22  The  language  of  God  invites  us  to  see 
life  in  a  revolutionary  way.  It  is  so  new  and  so  different  that  when 
it  is  spoken  in  Jesus  it  is  strange  to  our  ears;  we  not  only  fail  to 
understand  it,  we  are  also  threatened  by  it;  we  find  the  language 
of  God  altogether  too  much  for  us. 

We  cannot  learn  this  language  by  measuring  it  against  other 
languages  and  other  ways  of  life,  for  it  is  a  different  language, 
a  drastically  different  way  of  being  in  the  world.  We  can  only  learn 
this  language  if  we  realize  what  it  involves:  dying  to  one  under- 
standing of  life  and  taking  up  another.  The  language  of  God 
involves  us  in  something  qualitatively  different,  that  is  why  we 
must  see  it  as  a  fresh,  clean  start,  that  is  why  so  often  our 
acquaintance  with  this  language  begins  in  a  moment  of  conversion 
marking  the  start  of  a  new  construal  of  the  world.  In  learning 
the  language  of  God  we  cross  over  to  different  ways  of  seeing 
and  thinking,  to  different  ways  of  evaluating  and  appreciating, 
and  to  very  different  senses  of  what  is  reasonable,  necessary  and 
appropriate.  To  commit  ourselves  to  the  language  of  God  is  to 
enter  God's  revolution-in-love  for  the  world.  We  learn  what  that 
revolution  entails  in  discipleship  with  Christ.  To  be  disciples  is 
to  participate  in  God's  redemptive  story  for  the  world.  More  than 
anything,  it  is  to  model  our  lives  on  Jesus'  drastically  different 
way  of  being  in  the  world.  As  McCabe  explains, 

So  the  coming  of  Jesus  would  not  be  just  the  coming  of 
an  individual  specimen  of  the  excellent  or  virtuous  man, 
a  figure  whom  we  might  try  to  imitate,  but  the  coming 
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of  a  new  language;  and  indeed,  John  does  this:  Jesus  is 
the  word,  the  language  of  God  which  comes  to  be  a 
language  for  man.23 
That  Jesus  is  the  language  of  God  meant  to  become  a  language 
for  us  is  key  to  McCabe's  understanding  of  the  direction  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christian  morality  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
Word  which  has  been  spoken,  and  its  task  is  to  enable  the 
language  of  God  to  become  the  language  for  a  redeemed  and 
restored  humanity.  Its  foremost  concern  is  to  form  a  people  who 
witness  the  language  of  God  in  the  world.  But  this  is  always  a 
challenge  because  the  language  of  God,  at  least  initially,  is  a 
scandal.  It  is  not  a  language  we  embrace,  but  a  language  we 
so  often  refuse  and  sometimes  try  to  silence;  if  the  Cross  witnesses 
anything  it  witnesses  this.  Learning  the  language  of  God  involves 
us  in  an  ongoing  transformation  of  how  we  think  about 
everything.  It  is  a  language  that  upends  what  we  think  about  life, 
ourselves  and  our  world.  It  is  a  word  which  explodes  our  sense 
of  value  and  goodness  and  possibility  because  it  takes  its  meaning 
from  a  God  who  calls  us  to  question  what  we  might  customarily 
accept  and  to  embrace  what  we  never  before  allowed  ourselves 
to  imagine.  Christian  ethics  does  not  commence  from  our 
language,  but  from  God's.  It  is  a  language  which  affirms  trust 
instead  of  betrayal,  which  seeks  community  instead  of  division, 
which  looks  for  freedom  rather  than  fear.  It  is  a  language  which 
finds  power  not  in  domination  but  in  service,  strength  in 
forgiveness  instead  of  revenge. 

fatsfriy  nw?f  be  Koot<rdl  py/hiQiriUf 
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What  might  this  mean  for  Passionists?  Is  there  a  way  that  our 
life  and  our  ministry  is  peculiarly  suited  to  witness  the  language 
of  God?  In  the  first  place,  through  our  focus  on  the  .Passion 
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and  Cross  of  Christ  we  can  draw  people's  attention  to  this 
undeniable  fact:  when  God  gets  spoken  in  our  world,  God  is 
rejected,  not  received.  The  Cross  testifies  to  what  every  human 
life  repeats,  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  a  new  and  promising  Word, 
but  that  Word  is  not  received.  From  the  perspective  of  the  Cross 
we  see  that  the  strange  thing  is  the  continuous  thing:  in  Jesus 
God's  love  becomes  our  life,  but  that  life  is  refused.  The  Word 
of  God  comes  to  re-create  our  world,  it  comes  to  start  a  revolution 
from  death  to  life,  but  the  Word  is  pushed  away.  The  world  which 
needs  the  Word  spurns  the  Word;  the  world  which  needs  the 
language  of  God  chooses  to  remain  with  the  language  of  death. 
Passionists  preach  the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  tells  us  this:  the 
language  of  God  promises  to  re-construct  the  world  according 
to  perfect  love,  but  strangely  enough  we  choose  the  language  of 
death. 

Secondly,  as  Passionists  we  can  look  to  the  Cross  and 
resurrection  and  offer  a  message  of  hope.  If  the  language  of  God 
is  chronically  rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  is  it  a  language 
that  can  be  lived?  Is  such  a  new  mode  of  human  communication 
possible?  Easter  is  the  answer  to  this.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  the  vindication  of  the  language  of  God  over  the  language  of 
sin  and  death.  The  Word  was  rejected,  but  it  was  raised  up  by 
a  love  we  cannot  silence,  a  love  whose  rejection  can  never  be 
complete.  The  resurrection  testifies  that  the  fantastic  is  the  real, 
namely,  that  God's  vision  of  life  for  us  is  something  to  be  had 
now;  it  is  not  a  Utopian  dream,  it  is  a  story  of  hope  to  live.  The 
resurrection  tells  us  what  we  hope  so  much  to  be  true:  all 
destructive  powers  will  not  prevail  because  power  is  not  with  the 
language  of  death  and  hatred  and  distrust  and  betrayal;  no,  power 
is  with  the  language  of  God,  and  that  is  a  language  of  love  and 
mutuality,  of  peace  and  trust,  of  forgiveness  and  healing.  With 
the  resurrection  of  the  crucified  one  the  center  has  shifted,  a  new 
world  has  begun.  Easter  is  the  vindication  of  the  revolution  begun 
by  the  Word.  The  new  way  of  life  held  out  for  us  in  Christ  is 
infinitely  more  real  than  the  language  of  sin  an  death.  This,  too, 
is  the  message  of  the  Cross  and  it  is  a  gospel  for  Passionists  to 
proclaim. 

What  this  means  for  our  understanding  of  Christian  ethics  is 
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that  Jesus  is  the  language  in  which  we  pledge  to  express  ourselves 
now.  In  narrative  terms,  we  take  the  story  of  Jesus  as  our  own. 
We  want  to  live  this  story  because  the  gospel  holds  the  truth  for 
us.  We  want  to  live  this  story  —  it  is  our  moral  life  —  because 
what  is  real  for  us  is  the  Kingdom  future  brought  to  our  world 
by  Christ.  We  may  see  it  only  dimly  now,  we  may  touch  it  only 
rarely  in  our  lives,  but  we  believe  this  Kingdom  future  is  more 
real  and  lasting  than  a  world  that  is  passing  away.  We  promise 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  Kingdom  that  has  already  come,  though  it 
is  not  yet  fully  here.  To  share  this  story  begun  in  the  speaking 
of  the  Word  is  to  live  in  this  world  in  terms  of  the  Kingdom  to 
come.  This  is  why  in  a  narrative  approach  to  ethics  we  discover 
that  morality  is  not  something  drably  confining,  but  a  story  which 
involves  us  in  the  most  compelling  and  profound  possibility  of 
our  lives. 


xThe  foundational  work  in  a  narrative  approach  to  Christian  theology  and  ethics 
is  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  The  Meaning  of  Revelation,  New  York:  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co.,  1941.  More  recent  treatments  of  this  theme  include  Stanley 
Hauerwas,  Truthfulness  and  Tragedy,  Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1977;  A  Community  of  Character,  Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1981;  The  Peaceable  Kingdom,  Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1983;  Alasdair  Maclntyre,  After  Virtue,  Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  1981;  James  W.  McClendon,  Jr.,  Ethics,  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1986;  George  A.  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology 
in  a  Postliberal  Age,  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1984. 

2See  Hauerwas,  The  Peaceable  Kingdom,  pp.  17-34. 
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4H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Responsible  Self.  San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1963, 
p.  43. 

5George  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine,  pp.  117-118. 

6Louis  Mackey,  "Redemptive  Subversions:  The  Christian  Discourse  of  St. 
Bonaventure, "  in  The  Autonomy  of  Religious  Belief,  Frederick  Crosson,  ed., 
Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1981,  pp.  55-56. 
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REV.  ROBERT  J.  SCHREITER,  C.PP.S. 


Mission 

into  the  Millennium 


Thinking  Epochally 

Scarcely  a  decade  from  now  we  will  find  ourselves  at  the  turning 
of  the  millennium  in  our  calendar.  Such  a  moment,  if  previous 
experience  counts  for  anything,  could  well  be  a  time  of  con- 
siderable significance  for  those  who  participate  in  it.  For  both  in 
the  Christian  tradition  and  in  other  literate  religious  traditions 
in  history,  the  coming  upon  the  conclusion  of  an  epoch  of  a 
thousand  years  marks  a  point  for  a  human  society  that  reminds 
it  of  the  fragility  of  time  and  its  own  existence. 

My  proposal  to  you  is  that  we  try  to  think  somewhat  epochally, 
or  as  the  late  French  historian  Ferdinand  Braudel  called  it, 
conjuncturally.  By  conjunctural  is  meant  those  slow-moving 
developments  that  work  below  the  surface  of  cultural  and  social 
change,  and  continue  to  give  change  both  impetus  and  direction 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  other  words,  rather  than  construct 
a  vision  of  how  the  church  might  construe  its  mission  theologically 
in  the  next  millennium  or  look  at  how  it  might  carry  that  mission 
out  practically,  we  look  at  certain  slow-moving,  almost  glacial 
movements  that  will  guide  and  propel  —  or  impede  —  the 
church's  carrying  out  its  mandate  to  continue  the  mission  of 
Christ  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  of  God's  reign  in  the  first  part 
of  the  third  millennium.  Thus,  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
vision  of  the  church's  mission  as  set  out  in  the  last  quarter  century 
in  Ad  Gentes,  Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  and  in  numerous  docu- 
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merits  from  popes  and  episcopal  conferences  will  not  be  the 
subject  of  our  scrutiny  (although  it  will  be  obvious,  I  hope,  that 
these  continue  to  be  our  best  guiding  source  for  discerning  God's 
will  for  the  world),  at  least  in  a  direct  sense.  Rather,  I  want  to 
focus  on  some  of  those  slow  but  steady  conjunctural  shifts  that 
are  already  changing  how  the  church  sees  its  mission  and  how 
that  mission  gets  carried  out.  These  shifts,  I  believe,  will  continue 
to  color  and  shape  mission  within  the  Roman  Catholic  context 
well  into  the  next  century.  And  I  should  note  that  this 
presentation  confines  itself  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  effort 
—  because  of  the  shortness  of  our  time  and  the  limits  of  my 
competence. 
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So  let  us  begin:  what  shall  be  shaping  mission  into  the 
millennium?  I  would  suggest  that  three  major  shifts  are  going  on 
that  will  shape  how  we  think  and  what  we  do  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  come.  These  three  shifts  are: 

1.  a  shift  in  the  agents  of  mission; 

2.  a  shift  in  the  supportive  structures  of  mission; 

3.  a  shift  in  the  sources  of  identity  for  mission. 

A  Shift  in  the  Agents  of  Mission 

The  documents  relating  to  the  church's  mission  from  Vatican 
II's  Ad  Gentes  down  to  the  U.S.  Bishops'  To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth 
all  make  the  point  that  the  church  no  longer  has  missions  but 
is  by  its  very  nature  in  mission.  Consequently,  all  who  are  part 
of  the  church  are  to  be  missionary.  That  vision,  it  seems  to  me, 
remains  a  compelling  and  challenging  one  for  us  all.  And  what 
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is  said  here  about  mission  will  in  some  way,  I  hope,  reflect  that 
grand  vision.  But  in  order  to  see  the  conjunctural  shifts  going  on, 
it  will  be  more  helpful  to  look  at  those  persons  who,  for  some 
period  of  their  lives,  feel  called  and  are  commissioned  to  leave 
their  immediate  contexts  and  local  churches  to  go  out  into  other 
contexts  to  announce  and  bring  the  message  of  God's  salvation 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  help  bring  about  the  reign  of  God.  In  other 
words,  I  am  speaking  of  those  persons  who  might  be  called  full- 
time  or  professional  missionaries. 

For  quite  a  long  time,  the  great  majority  of  these  agents  of 
mission  was  drawn  from  the  cadres  of  religious  congregations 
of  men  and  women.  These  persons  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
church's  outreach.  Alongside  them  were  a  smaller  number  of 
diocesan  clergy  and  lay  women  and  men.  But  there  are  now  (and 
have  been  for  some  time)  shifts  taking  place  that,  in  turn,  will 
change  mission  into  the  millennium.  The  shifts  are  not  just 
between  the  proportion  of  religious  congregations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  diocesan  clergy  and  laity  on  the  other.  It  also  has  to 
do  with  the  social  locations  of  those  missionaries  as  well. 

If  one  looks  to  the  so-called  first  world  countries  —  those  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  South  Pacific  —  the  number  of  religious 
congregation  missionaries  who  commit  themselves  to  lifelong 
foreign  mission  is  being  reduced  to  a  relative  trickle,  while  the 
growth  in  agents  of  mission  is  to  be  found  among  lay  men  and 
women  and  diocesan  clergy  who  commit  themselves  to  mission 
for  definite,  shorter  periods  of  time.  Many,  but  certainly  not  by 
any  means  all,  of  this  latter  group  have  associated  themselves  with 
mission-sending  religious  congregations  as  a  vehicle  for  reaching 
and  engaging  in  mission.  Religious  congregations  in  the  United 
States  who  have  inaugurated  programs  for  lay  missionaries  and 
diocesan  clergy  who  wish  to  associate  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  congregations  for  a  time  have  often  found  that  they  have 
more  applicants  than  they  can  possibly  accept.  Alongside  these, 
independent  lay  organizations  are  recruiting  volunteers  with 
seeming  ease. 

In  the  so-called  second  world,  principally  Poland  has  a  surplus 
of  clergy  that  is  finding  its  way  into  both  first  and  third  world 
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settings.  If  Soviet  perestroika  continues  at  the  pace  it  has  in  the 
last  two  years,  changing  ecclesiastical  situations  in  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Croatia  may  mean  the  reopening 
of  seminaries  and  convents  to  replenish  the  depleted  ranks  of 
diocesan  clergy  and  religious  congregations,  and  lead  to  an  export 
of  these  types  to  first  and  third  world  settings  such  as  we  have 
seen  from  Poland. 

In  the  third  world,  the  missionary  outreach  to  other  countries 
has  already  begun  from  countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia.  This  missionary  outreach  tends  to  look  like  what  used  to 
be  the  case  in  first  world  churches;  namely,  members  of  religious 
congregations:  priests,  sisters  and  brothers.  There  are  lay 
missionaries  from  third  world  settings,  but  relatively  few  because 
of  the  lack  of  financial  support  (cf.  Degrijse  1984).  The  religious 
can  rely  on  the  international  network  of  first-world  based  (and 
financed)  religious  congregations  to  help  make  their  mission 
possible. 

Now  anyone  somewhat  familiar  with  the  current  mission  scene 
is  aware  of  these  demographic  shifts.  What  might  they  mean  for 
mission  into  the  millennium?  Let  me  propose  some  possibilities. 

First  of  all,  first  world  lay  missionaries,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
lay,  may  well  feel  themselves  less  jurisdictionally  bound  than 
vowed  religious.  This  gives  them  a  certain  flexibility  on  the  local 
level  and  can  be  a  source  of  genuine  vitality  for  new  and  more 
appropriate  forms  of  church  and  mission.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  they  are  not  networked  into  some  international 
organization,  they  will  be  more  subject  to  the  whim  of  local  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  something  that  could  severely  curtail 
their  contributions.  Those  who  serve  short  term  in  mission  mav 
not  always  contribute  much  of  their  life  to  those  local  churches 
but  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  their  home  churches  upon  their 
return. 

Second,  a  crucial  issue  for  second  world  missionaries  will  be 
their  posture  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go.  Will  they  be 
genuine  evangelizers  in  clergy-depleted  first  world  settings, 
calling  comfortable  first  worlders  to  conversion  and  commitment, 
or  will  they  actually  impede  the  mission  of  the  church  by 
providing  only  sacramental  services  but  not  the  gospel  message 
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of  justice  and  compassion?  And  the  same  holds  for  third  world 
settings:  will  they  seek  primarily  their  own  status  or  will  they  be 
able  to  walk  with  the  poor.  Empirical  experiences  with  current 
second  world  clergy  prompt  these  questions.  If  they  end  up 
seeking  comfort  and  status,  they  can  become  the  tool  of  forces 
straining  to  maintain  a  status  quo  in  first  and  third  world  settings, 
leading  to  a  return  to  older  forms  of  ecclesial  and  mission  life  not 
suited  to  some  of  the  conditions  that  will  be  outlined  in  the  next 
section.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  able  to  draw  upon  their 
experience  as  persecuted  churches  to  challenge  the  comfort  of 
Christians  in  the  dominant  cultures  of  the  first  world,  stand  by 
the  minorities  in  that  same  first  world,  and  help  mobilize  the 
oppressed  and  suffering  of  the  third  world,  it  would  seem  that 
both  the  church  and  its  mission  would  be  greatly  served. 

Missionaries  from  third  world  settings  face  special  challenges, 
too.  Some  of  them  are  needed  in  first  world  settings  to  challenge 
comfortable  or  casual  Christians  to  deeper  levels  of  commitment. 
But  as  third  world  missionaries  travel  to  other  third  world 
countries,  the  challenges  before  them  are  great.  What  will  be  their 
models  of  mission?  Will  they  represent  the  last  gasp  of  colonial 
models  of  mission?  Will  they  come  as  an  elite  to  other  elites?  Will 
they  come  as  the  poor  walking  with  the  poor?  In  any  event,  third 
world  missionaries  are  faced  with  not  having  the  backing  of 
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large  economic  powers,  either  for  their  projects  or  for  their 
physical  protection.  They  represent  a  vulnerable  Christ  in  a  way 
that  no  first  world  missionary  will  ever  be  able  to  do.  In  fact,  they 
may  find  their  own  call  to  mission  impeded  by  the  wealthy  first 
world  mission  aid  societies  that  insist  on  certain  models  of  mission 
that  persons  from  third  world  background  know  are  not  going 
to  help  the  Christian  community  in  the  long  run.  Third  world 
missionaries  —  who  will  be  coming  from  the  largest  segment  of 
the  church  and  will  probably  become  the  largest  single  group  of 
missionaries  —  will  also  be  more  vulnerable  than  any  group  of 
missionaries  has  been  in  Christianity's  history. 

These  third  world  missionaries  will  not  be  bringing  new 
alphabets  and  learning,  or  new  economic  and  technological 
resources  from  their  home  countries  to  bolster  their  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  Nor  will  they  have  the  protection  of  strong 
economic  and  military  powers  behind  them  to  safeguard  their 
presence.  They  will  have  only  themselves  and  the  gospel  of  Christ 
to  give.  A  new  vision  and  a  new  spirituality  will  have  to  inform 
their  identity  and  direction  in  mission.  A  vision  of  the  kenotic 
Christ,  the  self-emptying  Christ,  may  be  the  best  guide  for  their 
sense  of  mission.  A  spirituality  of  simple  witness  and 
accompaniment  along  the  lines  of  a  Charles  de  Foucauld  may  be 
their  best  mission  strategy.  We  have  often  talked  about  such  an 
approach  to  mission  on  the  theological  level.  But  conjunctural 
shifts  in  the  makeup  of  the  professional  missionary  population 
now  demands  such  a  missionary  formation.  To  be  sure,  some 
third  world  missionaries  will  continue  to  promote  the  colonialism 
of  the  past.  But  an  opportunity  is  here  for  a  new  kind  of 
missionary  model  that  may  mean  more  to  suffering  peoples  than 
supplying  them  with  new  technologies.  Such  a  missionary  can 
bring  solidarity  in  suffering  and  a  vision  of  hope  that  make  human 
life  possible.  Christ  can  walk  again  among  the  little  people,  the 
anawim  of  the  world.  Especially  Latin  America's  reflection  on  a 
church  of  the  poor  will  become  a  great  and  deep  resource  for  the 
missionary  movement  into  the  millennium. 
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The  Shifting  of  Supportive  Structures 

Mission  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  Nor,  as  Lawrence  Nemer 
has  so  well  pointed  out  in  his  study  of  models  of  missionary 
activity,  does  it  occur  in  the  same  way  in  all  places  (Nemer  1983). 
Mission  is  carried  out  by  real  persons  coming  from  distinctive 
histories  and  cultures  for  mixed  motives.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  missionary  activity  possible  is  not  only  the  agents  of 
mission,  but  the  supporting  structures  or  contexts  within  which 
those  agents  work.  I  would  like  to  examine  here  two  of  those 
features  of  context  —  the  economic  and  the  sociopolitical  contexts 

—  that  are  now  shifting,  and  how  those  shifts  will  be  shaping 
mission  on  a  conjunctural  level. 

If  one  looks  to  the  economic  context,  one  sees  a  shift  away  from 
the  North  Atlantic  basin  as  the  forum  of  economic  power  to  the 
Pacific  basin  as  the  central  focus  of  economic  power  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  In  1980,  two-thirds  of  all  jumbo  jets  in  service 
traversed  regularly  the  Atlantic.  By  mid-decade  —  three  years  ago 

—  that  same  proportion  now  crossed  the  Pacific.  This  economic 
shift  is  likely  to  continue  and  perhaps  even  accelerate,  unless  the 
United  States  can  reduce  its  debtor  status  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  can  achieve  its  1992  economic  union. 

This  shift  is  more  than  one  of  mere  geography.  The  shift  in 
economic  power  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  has  some  very  immediate 
implications  for  a  discussion  of  mission.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
hundred  years,  the  majority  of  the  world's  wealth  lies  in  non- 
Christian  hands:  Japan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Arab 
oil  states.  Is  it  entirely  coincidental  that  Christianity's  most  intense 
period  of  missionary  activity  was  during  that  period  when  it  had 
the  greatest  share  of  the  world's  wealth  —  from  the  so-called  Age 
of  Discovery  down  to  the  late  twentieth  century?  The  implications 
of  this  have  yet  to  be  explored.  Let  me  suggest  some  possible 
consequences  of  this. 

First  of  all,  the  Asian  Pacific  and  the  oil-rich  Muslim  nations 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  no  more  benevolent  and  no  less 
rapacious  toward  the  world's  majority  poor  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  than  were  the  European  nations.  Japanese  and  Arab- 
owned  companies,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not  have  a  better  em- 
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ployee  record  in  those  settings  than  do  their  North  American  and 
European  counterparts.  But  an  added  factor  is  that  these  newly 
wealthy  countries  have  little  historical  or  ideological  link  with  the 
poor  countries  of  the  south  (although  this  is  not  entirely  the  case 
with  the  umma  of  Islam).  While  compassion  for  the  poor  is  part 
of  Islam  and  Mahayana  Buddhism,  will  it  be  exercised  even  in 
the  degree  equal  to  that  of  former  colonialists  of  the  North 
Atlantic?  To  this  point,  the  level  of  the  foreign  aid  of  Japan,  for 
example,  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that.  What  this  means  is 
that  more  and  more  of  those  in  the  southern  hemisphere  who 
live  in  poverty  will  slide  into  misery  —  there  where  seventy 
percent  of  the  world's  Christians  will  live.  For  Christian 
missionaries  working  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  will  no 
longer  be  an  option  for  the  poor;  it  will  become  an  imperative. 
And  it  will  become  an  imperative  in  a  situation  of  conflict  over 
ever  scarcer  and  more  inaccessible  resources.  While  the  Christian 
West  may  have  initiated  the  dependence  and  poverty  of  the 
South,  its  role  is  being  taken  over  and  perhaps  even  intensified 
by  new  players  coming  out  of  Asia. 

Secondly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  period  of  the  Muslim 
threat  and  partial  domination  of  medieval  Europe  was  the  time 
of  the  least  missionary  activity  coming  out  of  Western  Europe. 
Will  a  new  heteronomous  economic  domination  of  the  North 
Atlantic  make  all  our  discussion  of  mission  in  the  millennium  a 
moot  point?  I  think  not,  since  the  majority  of  missionaries  may 
not  be  coming  from  the  first  world  anyhow  within  a  few  short 
years.  That  great  wave  of  those  missionaries  who  began  their 
missionary  work  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  will  be  seventy  years  of 
age  or  older  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  millennium. 

However,  much  of  the  economic  resources  to  support  Christian 
mission  will  still  be  in  first  world  hands.  And  the  first  world 
location  of  funds  and  the  third  world  location  of  missionary 
personnel  is  already  generating  conflict  in  religious  congregations 
about  where  to  deposit  and  invest  their  mission  funds.  Those 
discussions  about  control  of  economic  resources  will  become  more 
acute  as  the  millennium  dawns. 

Third,  what  will  happen  to  interreligious  dialogue  if  the  balance 
of  economic  power  has  shifted?  Among  the  monastics  of  each  of 
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the  traditions  it  may  well  continue  (and  that  may  still  be  the  most 
fruitful  kind  of  dialogue),  but  will  there  still  be  —  to  use  Paul 
Knitter's  terminology  —  the  possibility  of  convergence  of  religious 
traditions  that  theological  pluralists  hope  for,  or  the  dialogue  that 
inclusivists  hope  to  nourish,  or  the  evangelistic  encounter  that 
exclusivists  seek  if  economic  necessities  no  longer  dictate  tolerance 
of  Christianity  in  some  countries.  We  could  well  find  ourselves 
in  the  situation  Christian  missionaries  found  themselves  in  in 
China  four  decades  ago  or  in  some  of  the  Muslim  theocracies  since 
then.  Interreligious  dialogue,  and  the  meaning  of  the  salvation 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  amid  the  world's  religions,  could  well  take 
on  a  whole  different  look  if  the  possibility  of  dialogue  were 
diminished. 


On  the  sociopolitical  front,  the  gradual  perestroika  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  countries  dependent  upon  it, 
could  change  the  scene  for  the  mission  of  the  church  in  many 
ways.  As  East- West  relations  improve,  what  impact  might  this 
have  on  the  growth  of  the  church  in  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Nicaragua  or  Cuba?  In  some  of  these  instances,  missionaries  are 
slowly  beginning  to  gain  some  freedom  of  movement.  In  other 
of  these  countries,  the  Soviet  threat  could  no  longer  be  invoked 
as  a  reason  for  doing  things  in  one  particular  way.  Likewise,  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  China  —  now  carried  out  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  —  offers  a  new  model  of  witness  and  evangelization 
that  warrants   greater  reflection.   An  eventual  reconciliation 
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between  China  and  the  Vatican  might  involve  new  models  ot 
communion  that  will  become  paradigmatic  for  a  church  such  as 
our  own  when  the  center  of  our  church  is  no  longer  in  the  center 
of  a  sphere  of  economic  power. 

The  fact  that  the  center  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
neither  at  the  center  of  economic  power,  nor  at  the  center  of 
the  Catholic  population,  is  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of 
travel  that  the  current  pope  is  forced  to  do.  It  is  by  now  a 
commonplace  to  note  that  seventy  percent  of  the  world's 
Christians  will  live  in  the  southern  hemisphere  by  the  millennium, 
that  Africa  is  the  fastest  growing  Christian  continent,  Korea  the 
fastest  growing  Christian  country,  and  that  Latin  America  has 
more  Catholics  than  any  other  continent.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
realizes  that  if  Rome  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  western  equivalent 
of  a  Constantinople  as  the  de  facto  center  of  the  church,  he  must 
spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  counteracting  the  centrifugal 
economic  and  demographic  forces  that  pull  that  center  away  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  attempt  to  create  greater  centralization 
of  decision  making  in  Vatican  bureaucracies,  and  to  develop 
cadres  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  loyal  to  this  centralization  policy, 
likewise  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  difficulty  of  mamtaining  Rome 
as  the  center.  In  religious  congregations  of  the  church,  the  same 
awareness  is  beginning  to  dawn  as  well.  With  the  growth  in 
membership  in  religious  congregations  coming  from  outside  the 
North  Atlantic  (a  third  of  all  Jesuit  novices  are  in  India,  for 
example),  congregations  are  already  aware  of  how  important 
having  general  leadership  with  third  world  experience  and 
conducting  part  of  first  world  formation  programs  in  third  world 
countries  is  going  to  be.  But  early  in  the  next  millennium,  third 
world  members  will  make  up  the  majority  of  the  membership. 
How  will  this  affect  styles  Of  leadership  and  decision  making 
about  apostolic  and  economic  priorities? 

Thus,  economic  and  sociopolitical  shifts  in  the  structures  that 
have  supported  mission  heretofore  are  bound  to  have  an  as  yet 
not  entirely  foreseen  effect  on  the  conduct  of  mission  into  the 
millennium.  As  the  majority  of  Christians  sink  deeper  into 
poverty,  as  the  traditional  North  Atlantic  resources  for  mission 
diminish,  as  the  effective  exercise  of  authority  finds  itself  in  an 
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ever  more  anomalous  predicament,  we  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  face  the  conjunctural  changes  that  the  millennium  will  place 
before  us. 

■   *7(aUi  a  nvpyiie<pctl  if  prev/euj 
CouJi  u/efl  be  a  -tu^c  of  coiisicier- 

0k\t  ^(hHi  -kcjttMCZ   -fay  hlrfZ  who 

A  Shifting  of  the  Sources  of  Identity  for  Mission 

The  combination  of  a  new  cadre  of  missionaries  coming  from 
different  social  locations  than  in  the  past,  and  the  shifts  in 
economic  and  sociopolitical  contexts  that  supported  carrying  out 
mission  in  one  kind  of  way,  combine  to  require  of  us  a  need  for 
both  new  missionary  identity  and  a  new  understanding  of 
mission.  All  of  these  changes  will  involve  redrawing  some  of  the 
boundaries  that  shaped  identity  and  directed  purpose  as  we  move 
into  the  millennium.  Let  me  suggest  four  consequences  of  these 
shifts  for  how  missionaries  will  see  themselves  and  how  those 
who  give  missionary  movements  leadership  will  have  to  rethink 
their  activities: 

1.  All  of  these  shifts  that  have  been  mentioned  here  will  most 
likely  not  happen  easily.  That  means  that  conflict  will  be  a 
heightened  feature  of  life.  The  growing  inaccessibility  of  basic 
material  resources  for  life  for  the  dwellers  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  could  well  make  those  who  struggle  for  justice's  sake 
there  even  more  likely  to  become  martyrs  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  late  twentieth  century.  That  means  that  dealing  with  conflict 
and  developing  a  spirituality  to  sustain  ourselves  in  situations 
of  conflict  will  take  on  greater  importance  in  missionary  forma- 
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tion.  Living  with  conflict  means  that  reconciliation  —  but 
reconciliation  with  justice  and  truth  —  will  become  a  prime  form 
of  the  evangelization  process,  to  be  added  to  that  list  of  other 
dimensions  of  evangelization  so  masterfully  set  forth  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  in  Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (nos.  25-39),  and  to  be  engaged  in 
alongside  the  struggle  for  liberation.  Reconciliation  will  become 
a  particularly  powerful  form  of  proclamation  in  the  new 
millennium,  as  conflictual  situations  increase. 

But  conflict  will  not  only  be  on  the  societal  scale.  As  the 
contradictions  and  struggles  over  resources  between  first  and 
third  world  increase,  they  will  have  their  repercussions  on  life 
within  the  church  as  well.  Forces  struggling  to  keep  one  more 
familiar  form  in  place  —  a  familiar  form  that  has  the  advantage 
of  being  clear  in  a  time  of  tumult  and  conflict,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  being  inflexible  and  remote  in  the  face  of  vastly 
changed  circumstances  —  will  clash  with  forces  that  see  some 
mode  of  change  as  the  only  means  of  both  preaching  the  gospel 
and  establishing  the  church  in  the  new  millennium.  This  will  have 
an  effect  on  many  dimensions  of  missionary  activity,  but 
especially  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  the  inculturation  of 
Christianity.  Inculturation  would  therefore  increasingly  be  seen 
by  some  as  inimical  to  the  centralizing  policy  rather  than  as  an 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  the  local  culture. 

2.  With  the  majority  of  Christians  living  in  a  poor,  southern 
hemisphere,  the  church  will  definitely  be  a  poor  church.  There 
will  be  less  funds  available  for  government  and  transnational 
activities.  But  will  the  poor  church  be  a  church  of  the  poor?  Will 
splits  between  elites  and  masses  become  ever  greater?  Will  the 
evangelization  that  comes  from  the  poor  become  a  dominant 
feature  of  missionary  identity  and  activity?  The  conflictual 
situations  both  within  and  outside  the  church  will  only  sharpen 
these  questions. 

3.  As  was  noted  above,  the  shift  of  the  world's  wealth  to  the 
Pacific  basin  and  the  oil-producing  countries  could  well  lead  to 
a  substantial  restriction  on  the  possibility  of  dialogue  with  the 
great  literate  religious  traditions  of  Buddhism  and  Islam.  This  may 
do  more  to  force  the  pluralism  question  upon  Christianity  (i.e., 
the  relation  of  Christianity's  claims  about  salvation  to  those  of 
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other  traditions)  than  any  theological  speculation.  Even  if  this 
restriction  does  not  take  place,  the  economic  power  of  those 
countries  will  make  the  question  more  urgent.  Thus,  living  with 
this  question  will  have  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  missionary 
identity  and  activity,  no  matter  where  in  the  world  a  missionary  is. 
4.  Will  all  these  shifts  call  for  new  forms  of  missionary 
proclamation?  We  have  seen  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  a  birth 
of  dialogue  as  a  form  of  proclamation,  and  in  the  late  twentieth 
century,  the  emergence  of  witness  as  a  form  of  proclamation  in 
places  like  China  and  in  Muslim  theocracies.  It  was  noted  above 
that  reconciliation  will  need  to  take  its  place  alongside  liberation 
as  a  form  of  proclamation.  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  two 
other  forms  of  proclamation  that  will  become  constituent  parts 
of  missionary  identity.  These  are  hospitality  and  solidarity  in  a 
poor  church.  Hospitality  is  already  part  of  dialogue  as 
proclamation,  but  hospitality  will  become  increasingly  important 
as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  reign  of  God.  Our  schooling  here 
will  come  from  a  poor  church,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be  hospitable 
in  a  culture  of  abundance  and  another  to  be  hospitable  in  a  culture 
of  poverty.  This  dimension  of  missionary  identity  and  activity  will 
be  important  to  counteract  the  hostility  of  conflict  and  create  the 
environment  for  reconciliation.  Solidarity  is  already  becoming  a 
dimension  of  missionary  activity  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Solidarity  in  a  poor  church  will  be  important  to  overcome  internal 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  also  for  us  all  to  learn  how  to  be 
church  and  to  present  church  to  others  in  a  changed  world. 
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Conclusion 

Trying  to  envision  future  possibilities  is  always  fraught  with 
hazards,  trying  to  locate  the  points  of  conjunctural  change  may 
be  even  more  dangerous,  and  extrapolating  consequences  from 
those  conjunctural  changes  may  be  the  most  perilous  of  all.  But 
we  have  no  choice  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  in  our  stewardship 
of  the  gospel  and  to  witness  our  love  for  God's  holy  church.  I 
hope  this  presentation  here  has  promoted  that  effort.  Whatever 
its  ultimate  fruit,  it  is  intended  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
missionary  effort  of  the  church.  As  we  approach  this  last  decade 
of  the  second  millennium  and  move  toward  the  third,  we  will 
all  need  the  guidance  of  the  best  of  our  tradition  and  the  constant 
promptings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  face  the  changes  that  are  upon 
us.  May  we  face  those  changes  with  courage  and  with  patience. 
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Concelebration 
Among  Passionists 


In  No.  18  of  The  Passionist,  1988,  Father  John  O'Brien  wrote 
a  long  study  on  Concelebration:  Boon  or  Bane.  Starting  with  a 
short  section  on  "the  experience' '  of  concelebration,  he  gives  a 
detailed  study  of  recent  church  documents  on  this  subject.  The 
article  continues  with  certain  problems  and  possibilities  and  then 
concludes  that  concelebration  is  not  all  "boons"  but  certainly  has 
some  "banes"! 

While  appreciating  the  excellent  work  of  Father  John,  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  concelebration  in  its  historical  development.  Even 
the  liturgical  renewal  of  the  Vatican  Council  did  not  drop  down 
from  heaven  full  blown.  There  were  long  years  of  preparation 
prior  to  Vatican  II.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Council  enacted 
the  liturgical  renewal  and  restored  concelebration. 

MM 
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Before  the  Council  —  Personal  Experiences 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  full  history.  I  will  content  myself  with 
recalling  my  own  experiences  of  liturgical  renewal.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  living  in  the  periods  before  and  after  Vatican  II. 
For  twenty-one  years  I  celebrated  "my  Mass"  (as  some  would 
say).  For  twenty-six  years  earlier  I  had  the  experience  of 
"assisting"  at  Mass.  In  fact  I  was  forty-seven  years  old  when  for 
the  first  time  I  took  part  in  the  restored  concelebrated  Eucharist. 
It  was  March  8,  1965. 

In  the  earlier  periods  the  priest  offered  Mass  with  his  back  to 
the  congregation.  At  such  Masses  the  people  did  not  actively 
participate.  They  knelt,  sat  and  stood.  The  majority  of  people 
infrequently  received  Holy  Communion,  at  least  not  until  the 
1930's. 

On  Sundays  the  priest  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  English 
(after  reading  them  silently  in  Latin).  Then  he  made  the 
announcements  and  gave  the  sermon.  The  rest  of  the  parish  Mass 
was  in  Latin  and  in  silence.  The  Leonine  prayers  (to  be  said 
kneeling  after  Mass  before  the  priest  left  the  sanctuary)  were  in 
English.  Oh  yes,  the  High  Mass  (entirely  sung  in  Latin)  was 
usually  the  last  Sunday  Mass.  Few  people  received  Holy 
Communion  at  the  late  Sunday  Masses. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  year  of  high  school  I  bought  my  first  hand 
missal  in  English  and  Latin.  This  allowed  me  to  follow  the  priest 
if  I  could  keep  up  with  him!  It  also  introduced  me  to  the  scriptural 
readings,  liturgical  prayers,  etc. 

Until  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  college  I  was  in  the  diocesan 
seminary.  For  three  of  those  years  I  boarded  at  the  seminary.  We 
had  a  daily  morning  Mass  at-6:30.  Practically  everyone  followed 
the  priest  with  missals,  but  there  was  no  music,  no  vocal 
participation  by  the  seminarians.  On  feast  days  there  would  be 
a  second  Mass  sung  in  beautiful  Gregorian,  but  no  sermon  or 
homily,  but  Communion  was  received  at  the  earlier  Mass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  I  went  to  the  Passionist  Prep 
seminary,  then  to  the  novitiate  and  through  student  life.  During 
all  those  years  we  did  not  use  a  missal  at  the  early  morning  Mass, 
for  it  was  our  time  of  "mental  prayer."  We  usually  had  two 
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Masses,  one  was  our  "Communion"  Mass,  and  one  was  our 
"Thanksgiving"  Mass.  We  knelt  throughout  and  in  the  dark  of 
the  choir. 

I  was  ordained  during  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  theology. 
Now  I  began  "saying"  Mass  daily,  and  ordinarily  I  celebrated 
a  private  Mass,  either  at  a  side  altar  in  the  church  or  in  a  private 
chapel.  Sometimes  I  would  say  a  public  Mass  with  people  present, 
especially  on  Sundays. 

There  was  no  active  participation  by  the  faithful.  For  even  when 
offering  a  "public"  Mass,  we  said  everything  in  Latin.  All  the 
prayers  were  said  quietly.  Rubricians  advised  that  even  the  "loud 
voice"  should  not  be  heard  beyond  the  front  row  of  pews!  The 
entire  canon  was  said  silently,  so  that  not  even  the  server  heard 
the  priest. 

Literally  there  was  no  "active  participation"  even  at  sung 
Masses  (the  so-called  High  Masses).  In  fact  very  few  parishes  had 
congregational  singing.  Perhaps  the  children's  choir  sang  at  one 
Mass  on  Sunday,  but  usually  just  a  select  group  of  children.  The 
big  choir  frequently  sang  the  last  Mass.  The  people  did  not  even 
respond  "Amen." 

Such  was  my  experience  of  "liturgy"  in  those  early  days.  And 
yet  from  high  school  onward  I  was  caught  up  in  the  liturgy. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  early  opportunities  I  had  to  appreciate 
liturgy  —  beginning  with  the  use  of  the  daily  missal.  My  inability 
at  singing  also  helped  me  acquire  a  knowledge  of  liturgy!  Even 
as  a  novice  I  was  told  to  spend  the  music  practice  time  in  studying 
directives  for  the  ceremonies.  I  became  the  liturgist  in  the  class! 
As  a  priest  I  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  even  taught 
"liturgy." 

I  was  an  avid  reader  of  Worship  early  when  it  was  Orate  Fratres 
(pre-vernacular  days,  you  see!).  I  was  introduced  to  Gregory  Dix's 
The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy,  read  Jungmann's  Mass  of  the  Roman 
Rite,  and  many  other  studies  that  lead  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
I  was  teaching  scripture  and  began  giving  "homilies"  at  Sunday 
Masses. 

As  a  priest  I  felt  people  should  be  more  involved  in  the  liturgy. 
I  wanted  them  to  share  what  I  experienced  in  celebrating  the 
Eucharist.  I  felt  sad  when  I  "heard"  the  strong  loud  silence 
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from  the  pews  each  Sunday  morning! 

So  when  Pius  XII  published  the  liturgical  encyclical  Mediatoi 
Dei  and  later  in  1956  he  ordered  the  reform  of  the  Holy  Week 
services  I  was  enthusiastic.  I  even  wrote  articles  on  the  new  Holy 
Week  in  The  Passionist,  The  Priest,  Emmanuel.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  see  it  start  out  correctly  at  St.  Agnes. 

I  ' 'loved' '  ceremonial,  "gothic  vestments"  (even  copes  for 
Vespers!),  appropriate  decorations,  Gregorian.  But  there  was  also 
more. 

From  my  very  early  years  I  was  developing  an  appreciation  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  Eucharist,  of  priesthood. 

Spirituality  of  the  Priesthood 

A  few  words  about  the  spirituality  of  priesthood  as  understood 
in  the  forties  and  fifties.  It  called  for  a  deep  personal  participation 
in  the  sacrificial  priesthood  of  Jesus.  ' 'Through  Him,  with  Him 
and  in  Him"  was  a  key  phrase  of  this  spirituality.  (I  tried  to 
develop  this  theme  in  my  homily  for  my  classmate  Father  Carl 
Schmitz.) 

We  saw  the  eucharist  as  making  present  the  death  and  rising 
of  Jesus.  We  were  offering  through  Him  and  with  Him  and  in 
Him.  We  saw  this  as  having  a  value  for  God's  people,  but  it  was 
more  than  something  for  which  we  could  take  a  stipend! 

We  were  also  being  offered  (passive  voice)  through  Him  and 
with  Him  and  in  Him.  We  were  being  taken  with  Jesus  through 
suffering  and  death  to  the  Father.  The  Vatican  Council  would 
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soon  call  this  the  paschal  mystery.  For  us  priesthood  was  more 
than  ' 'transubstantiating/7  Offering  Mass  was  more  than 
" consecrating/7  It  was  our  being  caught  up  in  the  Christus 
Passus,  the  Christ  whose  Body  was  broken  and  given,  whose 
Blood  was  shed  for  sinners.  The  Mass  was  our  being  one  with 
Him  and  his  and  our  personal  self -giving. 

Priesthood,  of  course,  also  meant  the  service  of  God's  people. 
It  was  a  call  to  bring  them  liturgically  into  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
by  active  participation.  It  was  definitely  more  than  ' 'offering"  the 
Mass  for  their  intentions.  It  was  also  more  than  having  people 
present  at  "my  Mass."  Rather,  we  believed  it  was  priesthood 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  offer  the  Eucharist  in  which 
they  also  renewed  the  offering  of  themselves  in  the  paschal 
mystery  of  dying  and  rising  with  Him. 

Priesthood  was  more  than  liturgically  serving  people,  offering 
the  Mass  with  and  for  them.  It  meant  serving  them  through 
preaching,  teaching,  in  many  ways.  It  meant  being  with  them 
in  their  paschal  mysteries  of  suffering,  sickness,  dying,  and  of 
rejoicing  at  baptisms,  marriages,  jubilees. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  in  the  diocesan  seminary  (of  St. 
Louis).  I  left  there  to  become  a  Passionist,  yes,  to  be  come  a 
Passionist priest.  I  wanted  priesthood,  but  I  also  wanted  it  in  the 
framework  of  community,  of  the  Passionist  religious  community, 
rather  than  in  the  service  of  a  particular  diocese  or  local  church. 
I  wanted  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  people  as  a  priest  who  had 
a  fourth  vow  to  the  Passion  of  the  Lordl 

From  the  day  of  ordination  I  put  myself  as  priest  in  the  hands 
of  my  "ordinary,"  the  Passionist  provincial.  As  a  priest  I  was  (or 
wanted  to  be)  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congregation,  as 
missionary,  teacher,  pastor,  superior.  Priesthood  was  never 
something  just  for  me.  It  was  and  is  a  gift,  a  charism,  yes,  a 
power,  but  for  the  service  of  the  people.  Priesthood  is  always  for 
others. 

I  mention  the  spirituality  of  priesthood  as  I  experienced  it  years 
ago,  for  I  do  think  something  is  missing  if  we  speak  only  of 
liturgical  praxis.  For  all  liturgical  action  must  flow  from  a  theology 
and  spirituality  of  church,  sacraments,  Eucharist  and  priesthood. 
From  history,  from  the  past,  we  learn  how  liturgy  was  practiced 
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in  the  past,  but  we  must  also  learn  the  theological  and  spiritual 
reasons  liturgy  was  done  this  way  or  that. 

From  the  past  we  should  learn  more  than  just  what  was 
'  'wrong' '  with  the  liturgical  praxis.  Frequently  developments 
were  taking  place.  Reform  was  evolving.  Usually  these 
developments  and  reforms  were  resulting  from  further  theological 
reflections  and  historical  studies.  At  the  same  time  new  praxis 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mystery  and  enriched  our 
theology  and  spirituality  in  regards  to  Mass,  priesthood,  etc. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  might  even  find  out  that  the  practice  of 
mass  stipends  helped  the  Church  appreciate  the  imprecatory 
value  of  the  Mass!  But  I'm  not  a  betting  man! 


The  Council:  Liturgical  Renewal 

The  Council  itself  decreed  the  liturgical  renewal  as  a  result  of 
its  understanding  of  the  church,  the  paschal  mystery,  the 
sacraments,  the  ministerial  priesthood,  the  Eucharist,  as  these 
were  discussed  in  the  first  and  second  sessions. 

With  this  deeper  understanding  of  the  significance  of  liturgy 
the  Council  put  special  insistence  on  active  participation  by  all 
the  faithful,  especially  at  the  Eucharist.  Active  participation  is  the 
key  to  authentic  liturgical  reform.  In  order  to  enable  all  to 
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' 'participate  knowingly,  devoutly  and  actively/7  the  Council 
ordered  ancient  meaningless  ceremonies  to  be  done  away  with, 
repetitious  rites  to  be  abolished,  the  word  of  God  to  be  read  more 
fully,  etc.,  etc.  So  many  of  the  changes  in  praxis  are  intended 
to  provide  for  greater  and  deeper  active  participation  by  all  the 
faithful. 

Another  key  principle  of  the  conciliar  reform  is  the  preference 
tor  communal  celebration  of  liturgy  (Liturgy  No.  27):  "It  is  to  be 
stressed  that  whenever  rites,  according  to  their  specific  nature, 
make  provision  for  communal  celebration  involving  the  presence 
and  active  participation  of  the  faithful,  this  way  of  celebrating 
them  is  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  celebration  that 
is  individual  and  quasi-private.  This  rule  applies  with  special  force 
to  the  celebration  of  Mass  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  even  though  every  Mass  of  itself  has  a  public  and 
social  nature." 

The  Restored  Concelebration 

We  must  see  concelebration  as  a  part  of  the  whole  liturgical 
renewal.  Concelebration  is  not  something  entirely  new,  not 
something  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  Council.  It  is  part  of 
the  conciliar  renewal.  Concelebration  was  restored  more  broadly 
because  of  the  Council's  reflections,  because  of  past  experiences, 
and  the  "signs  of  the  times"  (the  felt  needs  of  the  times). 

Concelebration  should  also  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Council's  teaching  on  the  Church  as  the  people  of  God.  Lumen 
Gentium  shows  the  Church  as  God's  people  in  a  unity  but  with 
diversity.  It  is  a  body  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  members.  This 
unity  in  diversity  is  as  old  as  St.  Paul.  At  liturgy  we  should  be 
willing  to  give  a  sign  of  unity  in  diversity.  We  should  not  expect 
everybody  to  do  the  same  things.  As  the  US  "Guidelines  of 
September  23, 1987"  state:  "No  one  is  required  to  say  every  word, 
perform  every  gesture,  ritualize  every  action." 

Also,  concelebration  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Eucharist 
which  is  "the  action  of  Christ  and  of  the  people  of  God 
hierarchically  structured"  (Instruction,  No.  1).  The  entire  people 
of  God  have  a  role  in  the  celebration  and  offering  of  the  Eucharist. 
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Above  all,  when  considering  the  practice  of  concelebration  we 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  conciliar  emphasis  on  active 
participation.  This  principle  of  active  participation  should  be 
applied  to  concelebration.  The  Council  said:  "In  liturgical 
celebrations,  whether  as  a  minister  or  as  one  of  the  faithful,  each 
person  should  perform  his/her  role  by  doing  solely  and  totally 
what  the  nature  of  things  and  liturgical  norms  require  of  him/her" 
(No.  28).  The  priests  have  a  task  to  do,  a  role  to  fulfill  at  the 
Eucharist. 

Finally,  the  Council  restored  concelebration  as  "a  sign  of  the 
unity  of  the  priesthood".  The  priests  who  concelebrate  are  not 
just  a  group  of  individual  priests  celebrating  "their  Masses" 
simultaneously.  Together  as  priests  they  are  all  serving  the 
Christian  assembly  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  (Cf  Liturgy, 
No.  41-42). 

From  these  principles  flows  the  praxis  of  concelebration.  The 
PC  does  not  act  alone.  He  is  not  the  only  priestly  minister  of  this 
Eucharistic  liturgy.  Representing  the  Bishop  for  this  particular 
Eucharist  he  "presides"  as  the  ad  hoc  head  of  this  ad  hoc 
presbyterate. 

The  task  of  concelebrants  is  to  join  the  PC  in  fulfilling  the 
priestly  service.  They  do  this  when  they  are  present  together 
with  the  PC,  when  with  him  they  pray  the  very  "heart"  of 
the  Eucharistic  Prayer,  not  just  the  "verba  institutionis."  The 
Instruction  calls  for  the  CC  to  pray  the  "epiclesis,"  "narratio 
institutionis,"  "anamnesis"  and  "oblatio"  of  the  Eucharistic 
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Prayer  with  the  PC.  They  should  pray  with  the  PC  and  also  under 
his  leadership.  Recall  the  prepositions  of  collegiality:  "cum  et 
sub. " 

Some  Personal  "Boons" 

I  have  experienced  concelebration  since  1965.  This  has  been  for 
me  an  enriching  experience  and  has  helped  me  deepen  my  sense 
of  priesthood  spirituality.  I  can  honestly  say  that  concelebration 
has  been  a  real  "boon"  for  me. 

First  of  all  I  appreciate  more  fully  that  celebrating  the  Eucharist 
is  somthing  I  do  with  the  entire  People  of  God.  All  present  have 
a  real  part  in  the  "offering"  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  offering 
of  the  Church. 

This  explanation  of  the  Mass  makes  more  precise  my  earlier 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  ' "active  participation  by  all  the 
faithful.  For,  if  all  have  a  part,  all  should  participate  in  exercising 
that  part,  actively.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  concelebrated  Mass 
in  which  all  the  faithful  (lay,  priests,  religious,  deacons)  participate 
in  accord  with  their  roles  and  talents. 

Secondly,  concelebration  helps  me  appreciate  better  the  role 
of  the  priest  at  the  Eucharist.  The  priest  is  more  than  the  "leader" 
who  presides  over  this  liturgy.  He  is  necessary  for  the  Eucharist 
to  be  "the  action  of  the  people  of  God  hierarchically  structured." 
But  this  need  not  be  the  role  of  just  one  priest.  In  fact  the  priestly 
role  is  more  evident  when  it  is  a  role  shared  among  several  priests. 
As  concelebrant  or  as  principal  celebrant  all  who  are  priests  have 
a  role  to  fulfill  at  the  Eucharistic  liturgy. 

As  a  concelebrant  I  am  there  to  be  a  support  to  the  P.  C.  This 
was  brought  home  to  me  at  one  of  the  five  public  audiences  of 
Pope  John  Paul  I  in  October,  1978.  As  he  prepared  to  impart  the 
papal  blessing  he  called  the  two  bishops  on  the  platform  to  join 
him  in  blessing  us.  He  said  to  them,  "Come  closer,  and  join  me. 
I  need  your  support!"  I  feel  the  need  of  the  support  of 
concelebrants  when  I  am  PC.  I  hope  I  extend  this  support  to  the 
PC  when  I  am  a  CC. 

In  many  ways  concelebration  has  broadened  my  earlier 
experience  of  the  spirituality  of  the  priesthood.  Today  I  am  able 
to  build  on  my  appreciation  of  priesthood,  even  as  I  realize 
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deeper  facets  of  what  it  means  to  be  Passionist  priest  in  this  post- 
Vatican  era. 

Some  Personal  "Banes" 

As  an  appendix  I  offer  some  of  my  subjective  ' 'banes' '  as 
regards  concelebration,  ' 'banes"  which  I  put  up  with  in  order 
to  share  the  "boons"  of  the  concelebrated  Eucharist! 

I  am  disappointed  when  CCs  are  not  invited  and  apparently 
not  even  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Eucharistic  Prayer.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  everyone  say  the  entire  Prayer.  But  there  is 
a  way  for  CCs  to  participate  actively  and  vocally  in  the  priestly 
Eucharistic  Prayer. 

When  praying  the  Eucharistic  Prayer  with  the  PC,  the  other 
concelebrants  should  follow  his  leadership.  He  of  course  should 
pray  it  distinctly  enough  so  that  the  people  can  hear  him  clearly. 
Nor  should  the  CCs  drown  him  out!  But  should  not  the  CCs  also 
be  heard  in  order  to  indicate  their  active  participation?  The  PC 
may  also  invite  an  individual  CC  to  recite  other  parts  of  the  Prayer. 
This  is  another  way  he  can  share  with  the  CCs,  letting  them  have 
a  role  in  the  priestly  ministry  of  this  Eucharist.  He  also  shows 
that  he  is  not  "hogging"  everything,  as  if  this  is  "his  Mass"  alone! 

How  often  CCs  are  told  to  speak  quietly,  and  even  not  at  all! 
("Inaudibly"  the  recent  "Guidelines"  say).  An  aside.  I  realize 
that  a  few  years  of  experience  taught  us  that  some  CCs  over-did 
their  part  and  some  PCs  did  not  really  lead  in  prayer!  To  avoid 
such  situations  it  seems  a  "theology  of  non-participation  for 
concelebrants"  was  devised!  Isn't  it  time  to  return  to  the  conciliar 
teaching  on  "active  participation,"  also  for  the  CCs  cum  et  sub 
the  PC! 

Another  aside.  I  wonder  what  people  think.  They  are 
encouraged  to  and  even  pressured  to  participate  and  sing.  Then 
they  see  the  CCs  standing  there  as  silent  "strangers,"  even 
motionless  and  voiceless  during  their  "priestly  prayer!"  Mustn't 
they  think  something  is  wrong? 

Even  at  large  celebrations  when  decorum  may  suggest  that  only 
a  select  few  be  chosen  to  represent  the  rest,  those  select  few  are 
like  problem-fixtures  in  the  sanctuary.  They  have  nothing  to 
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do  or  say  throughout  the  liturgy!  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  sign 
of  the  unity  of  the  priesthood. 

Other  'banes. "  There  are  times  when  I  get  the  feeling  (forgive 
me  if  this  is  uncharitable)  that  the  "presider"  is  celebrating  and 
controlling  "his  Mass"  as  we  are  told  some  priests  did  in  former 
times.  I  can  make  even  the  "Community  Mass"  "My  Mass"  if 
as  PC  I  act  as  the  only  priest,  as  it  were  dominating  the  CCs,  just 
tolerating  them  and  the  other  ministers! 

I  would  like  to  see  priests  humbly 
accept  their  role  as  "ministerial 
priests"  and  not  feel  that  if  they 
concelebrate  in  vestments  or 
vocally,  or  in  the  sanctuary  or  near 
the  altar,  they  are  becoming 
"clericalists,"  nor  should  they  be 
made  to  feel  that  way. 
j  ^  ^^  "Clericalism"   is  the  pompous 

•■I  |^  demanding  of  privilege  and  honor 

for  something  one  really  is  not. 
Surely  there  is  something  wrong  if 
we  have  to  deny  that  we  are  priests 
in  order  to  avoid  "clericalism."  At 
^^   I     |  the  Euchrist  we  must  not  exploit 

y\  Lr  %/m  our  talents,  status  or  role;  rather  we 

should  use  them  for  the  common 
good  of  all,  not  deny  them  or  make 
others  feel  they  should  deny  theirs. 
Also,  I  feel  something  is  wrong 
IV/ r*\A/  when    a    Passionist    brother    or 

I   ▼  \am  ^  jr  student  does  not  feel  welcomed 

into  the  brotherhood  of  fellow 
Passionists  at  the  Eucharist,  but 
sits  out  in  the  church,  with  no  sign  of  his  status  as  a  Passionist. 
In  fact,  I  feel  the  same  way  about  fellow  Passionist  priests  who 
participate  as  if  non-Passionists  or  as  non-priests.  Passionists 
appearing  as  non-Passionists  at  the  Euchrist  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  poor  sign  of  the  community  we  really  are.  For  we  are  a 
community  of  priests,  brothers,  students. 
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THINGS 


In  some  way  the  Passionist  community  of  priests,  brothers, 
students  should  be  seen  for  what  it  really  is,  a  community  made 
up  of  priests  and  brothers  and  students.  If  I  refuse  to  appear  one 
with  my  fellow  religious  in  a  visible  manner,  what  sign  of  unity 
and  community  am  I  giving? 

For  some  wearing  the  white  alb  by  the  priests  obstructs  the 
possibility  of  the  concelebrated  Eucharist  becoming  a  sign  of  the 
Passionist  Community.  In  Japan  and  Korea,  where  all  wear  the 
black  Passionist  habit  the  priests  (with  stoles),  brothers  and 
students  are  all  seen  as  forming  one  community.  Their's  is  an 
effective  sign  of  what  Passionist  Community  really  is.  Perhaps 
we  need  to  find  some  evident  sign  of  our  community. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  give  " another  side  of  the  story' ' 
by  sharing  "my  story"  of  liturgical  and  priesthood  spirituality. 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  the  "stories"  of  others,  especially 
those  whose  experiences  are  of  the  more  recent  years,  since  the 
Council.  I  believe  we  could  all  profit  by  this. 
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REV.  JAMES  STROMMER,  C.P. 


Spiritual  Direction  as 
Contemplation  of 
the  Passion 


The  well  to  which  I  return  for  the  purest  and  deepest  experience 
of  myself  as  spiritual  director  is,  strangely  enough,  not  a  spiritual 
direction  setting  at  all.  For  some  time  I  served  as  chaplain  at  a 
large  suburban  hospital  near  Chicago.  Robert,  a  fifteen  year  old 
boy,  was  a  patient  there  in  a  coma  after  a  serious  automobile 
accident.  Family  members  stood  vigil  daily  trying  to  call  him  out 
of  his  deep  sleep.  After  visiting  hours  when  I  was  on  night  call 
I  would  frequently  go  to  Robert's  room  and  sit  beside  him  as  I 
made  my  evening  prayer.  As  Robert  lay  in  quiet  repose  I 
experienced  a  warring  in  myself  between  my  desire  to  trust  in 
God's  mysterious  ways  and  my  impatience  with  my  own  human 
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limits.  As  Robert  grew  weaker  day  by  day  it  became  more  difficult 
for  me  to  wait  in  prayer.  But  my  faith  and  my  ministry,  as  I  sat 
with  this  pale,  thinning  boy  were  being  fused  into  a  new,  more 
durable  alloy.  I  was  beginning  to  discover,  perhaps,  the  prayer 
of  apostolic  contemplation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  this  position  of  intolerable  weakness 
is  the  starting  point  in  a  true  ministry  of  spiritual  direction,  and 
that  one  discovers  a  call  to  that  ministry  through  the  silence  and 
attentiveness  of  contemplation.  Spiritual  direction  is  primarily  a 
ministry  of  compassion  in  its  deepest  sense.  One  keeps  vigil  with 
another.  Waits;  watches;  seeks  to  understand.  It  is  a  ministry  of 
quiet  attention. 

The  primary  posture  of  a  spiritual  director,  then,  is  to  be  at  rest 
with  another  in  the  presence  of  God.  One  must  leave  behind 
whatever  armor  one  has  to  defend  against  the  dangers  of  such 
a  mystery.  And  one  prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  fears  of  human 
inadequacy.  If  nothing  further  happens,  by  the  mere  act  of  selfless 
attention  to  another  person  a  ministerial  moment  has  already 
occurred. 

But  there  may  be  more.  If  the  primary  role  of  the  spiritual 
director  is  to  accompany  another,  the  trusting  response  of  the  one 
who  seeks  direction  is  to  begin  a  process  of  disclosing  his  or  her 
experience  of  God.  This  disclosure  comes  most  spontaneously 
in  the  simple  telling  of  life's  daily  events.  Those  God-filled 
moments  which  make  up  the  powerful  undercurrent  of  our  lives 
begin  to  surface  when  the  waters  are  still.  To  the  attentive  listener 
a  unique  relationship  with  God  reveals  itself  in  the  deeply 
personal  poetry  of  another's  life  —  poetry  that  for  too  many 
people  is  never  spoken,  never  heard. 

Respect  for  another  person's  inner  life  with  God  moves  a 
spiritual  director  to  awe  and  wonder.  This  is  the  sanctuary  one 
enters  without  shoes.  In  their  stirring  descriptions  of  God- 
moments  I  have  been  blessed  to  share  with  many  the  secrets  of 
their  faith  known  otherwise  only  to  God.  I  have  thus  sat  with 
a  directee  in  the  hour  before  dawn  watching  for  the  sun  to  rise 
out  of  the  sea.  I  have  been  a  quiet  companion  in  a  small  boat  far 
from  shore  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  have  walked  with  a  man  in 
the  autumn  wood  of  his  boyhood  farm;  and  through  the  eyes  of 
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a  busy  school  teacher  spent  a  day  of  discovery  with  her  children 
at  the  zoo.  Each  of  these  is  a  personal  parable  describing  life  in 
the  wondrous  Kingdom  of  God.  But  so  also  is  the  darkened 
valley,  the  experience  of  sin,  grief  and  loss.  Because  of  its  terror, 
this  may  be  the  holiest  ground.  Though  we  run  from  an  unfamiliar 
God  it  is  precisely  these  experiences  of  real  suffering  and  pain 
that  call  both  the  directee  and  director  to  a  more  courageous 
alliance  of  faith.  In  the  darkness  is  the  command:  Be  still  and 
listen!  Hidden  deep  within  a  painful  memory  often  lies  the  truth 
that  enlightens  and  gives  purpose  to  our  otherwise  disjointed 
experiences. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  trust  those  who  come  for  spiritual  direction 
disclose  in  words  and  manner  the  evidence  of  God's  activity  in 
their  lives.  In  the  telling  there  is  often  to  the  attentive  listener 
a  signal  of  something  deeper  below  the  surface.  Perhaps  it  is  no 
more  than  a  voice  inflection  or  a  distracted  glance.  If  the  director 
is  not  afraid  to  accompany  another  in  the  unearthing  of  a  painful 
experience  he  or  she  might  invite  the  directee  to  pause  and  stay 
a  while  with  the  experience  even  if  it  is  unpleasant.  Discomforting 
as  it  may  be,  this  is  the  critical  moment  in  a  spiritual  -direction 
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setting  when  movement  is  made  toward  the  Cross  rather  than 
away  from  it. 

Without  breaking  confidences  I  will  take  the  experience  of 
loneliness  as  a  not  uncommon  example.  Isolation  and  alienation 
are  often  a  heavy  yoke  born  with  resentment  that  seems  too  deep 
and  terrible  for  even  God  to  reach.  The  following  is  a  very  brief 
sample  of  the  dialogue  that  might  occur.  A  person  seeking 
spiritual  direction,  while  describing  relationships  with  others, 
begins  to  speak  of  the  pain  of  being  unappreciated.  The  director 
attempts  merely  to  hold  the  focus. 


"They  all  seem  too  busy  to  even  notice  I'm  around/' 

"What  was  that  like  when  everyone  seemed  to  ignore 
you?" 

"I  felt  so  alone  .  .  .  like  I  didn't  mean  anything  to 
anyone." 

"What  happens  to  you  when  you  feel  like  you  mean 
nothing  to  anyone?" 

"It's  my  greatest  fear  .  .  .  that  my  whole  life  is  useless, 
insignificant." 

"Just  stay  for  a  moment  with  that  fear.  A  whole 
life  .  .  .  useless." 
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In  spiritual  direction  it  is  this  moment,  when  two  believers  open 
themselves  to  the  depth  of  real  personal  suffering,  that  they  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  full  force  of  God's  powerful  Word.  By 
inviting  others  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  their  own  suffering 
and  by  remaining  watchful  with  them,  the  wounds  of  believers 
open  into  the  wounds  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  This  moment  of 
deeper  awareness  need  not  even  be  put  into  words.  The  most 
profound  truth  may  be  spoken  in  the  silent  communication  of 
companions  watching,  waiting  and  understanding  together.  In 
the  above  example  both  director  and  directee  return  to  the  painful, 
real  memory  of  feeling  insignificant.  The  experience  of  one's 
whole  life  as  ' 'useless7 '  opens  wider  the  question  of  one's 
relationship  to  a  God  who  always  seems  to  expect  greater  things. 
This  wound,  once  uncovered  and  looked  at  may  now  be 
responsive  to  the  healing  touch  of  God's  own  hand.  The  spiritual 
director,  then,  has  not  retreated  to  any  healing  powers  of  his  own 
but  has  gently  encouraged  the  directee  to  contemplate  the 
mysterious  experience  of  himself  or  herself  as  a  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  Crucified.  And  the  directee  has  not  been  rescued 
from  the  painful  mystery  of  God  within,  save  by  the  consolation 
of  the  Cross. 

These  are  the  miracles  of  grace  that  make  up  the  hundred-fold 
of  a  spiritual  director's  ministry.  In  many  more  ways  too  personal 
to  describe  here,  I  have  seen  the  gentle  promise  of  Jesus  fulfilled: 
"Come  to  me  all  who  are  burdened  and  I  will  refresh  you." 

In  my  lifelong  call  as  a  Passionist  to  contemplate  Christ  Crucified 
there  have  surely  been  many  hours  of  inattention.  My  heart 
wanders  easily  from  real  suffering  to  imagined  cures;  from  raw 
and  haunting  fears  to  banal,  rhetorical  answers.  But  it  would  seem 
my  prayer,  my  life  and  my  ministry  conspire  together  to  teach 
the  secret  Wisdom  of  the  Cross.  Just  as  I  could  not  raise  young 
Robert  from  his  hospital  bed,  as  spiritual  director  I  cannot  truly 
lift  anyone  out  of  pain  or  distress.  Nor  may  I  flee  my  own 
weakness  when  it  is  the  source  of  deeper  communion  with 
suffering  humanity.  The  ministry  of  spiritual  direction  no  less  than 
contemplative  prayer,  is  a  looking  full  face  at  the  suffering  Christ 
and  his  crucified  members.  As  followers  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
a  profoundly  gifted  companion  of  souls,  we  too  are  called  to 
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a  slower  step  and  a  steadier  gaze.  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  keep  constant  vigil  as  we  await  the  Crucified  in  our  prayer, 
our  ministry  and,  indeed,  our  whole  way  of  being  in  this  world. 
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REV.  JAMES  THOMAN,  C.P. 


Addiction,  Violence 
and  the  Passion 


He'd  come  to  visit  me  a  couple  of  years  earlier  to  discuss  how 
he  had  his  drinking  under  control.  He  didn't  think  he  had  a 
problem.  His  wife's  call  was  frantic.  He  had  been  drinking  while 
cleaning  his  twelve  gauge  shot  gun.  With  their  six  month  old  in 
the  room,  he'd  accidentally  put  a  couple  of  holes  in  the  ceiling. 
He  really  didn't  think  there  was  a  problem,  even  though  he'd 
also  gotten  a  "little"  rough  with  her  a  couple  of  times.  "Would 
you  talk  to  him,  Father?"  His  call  never  came.  In  its  place  was 
one  from  his  mother,  the  mother-in-law:  "It's  not  my  business 
but  she's  prone  to  exaggerate  a  bit.  If  she  were  a  better 
housekeeper,  I'm  sure  everything  would  be  okay.  He  doesn't 
drink  any  more  than  his  father.  The  shotgun?  Oh,  he's  just  being 
a  man;  she  never  understood  about  those  things.  She  just  dotes 
so  on  that  child."  A  year  later,  newly  divorced,  she  has  returned 
to  her  parents  home  with  the  child.  He  continues  to  drink  in  the 
company  of  his  twelve  gauge  while  his  family  blames  it  all  on 
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her.  All  of  them,  participants  in  a  modern  American  socio-drama, 
are  victims  of  a  violence  called  alcoholism. 

This  vignette  of  some  American  ' 'crucified  ones' '  is  familiar  at 
Holy  Name  Retreat  Center,  Houston.  In  addition  to  ministries 
for  Catholics  seeking  spiritual  growth,  the  Center  offers  several 
kinds  of  assistance  for  men  and  women  recovering  from 
alcoholism  and  its  effects.  Fourteen  weekend  retreat  programs 
which  explore  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Twelve  Steps  are 
offered.  The  Center  also  hosts  numerous  weekly  Twelve  Step 
recovery  meetings  (Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Al-Anon  and  Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics).  The  staff  at  the  Center  offers  spiritual 
guidance  and  counseling  for  individuals  seeking  healing  from  the 
ravages  of  alcoholism. 

The  violence  of  alcoholism  is  all  too  familiar  to  the  Center  staff, 
as  it  is  to  so  many  Passionists  in  pastoral  ministries.  Alcoholism 
is  a  problem  of  awesome  proportions:  some  twelve  million 
Americans  have  one  or  more  alcoholic  symptoms.  It  is  a  direct 
attack  against  the  human  hold  on  life:  annually,  alcohol  abuse 
is  directly  responsible  for  some  98,000  deaths.  And  alcoholism 
is  a  scourge  upon  humane  living:  some  30  percent  of  American 
adults  report  that  alcohol  abuse  has  brought  distress  to  their 
families.  Behind  each  statistic  is  a  person,  a  family,  a  face.  Each 
is  an  American  crucified  one,  a  victim  of  a  powerful  and  insidious 
violence. 

' 'Violence' '  is  the  only  concept  or  term  which  truly  illumines 
the  nature  of  alcoholism  (or  drug  dependency).  Understanding 
the  mind-numbing  statistics  as  incidents  of  violence  endows  them 
with  a  real  and  frightening  dynamism.  Only  "violence"  honestly 
describes  the  daily  experience  of  an  alcoholic  marriage,  the 
mangled  bodies  of  a  drunk-driving  accident,  or  the  bloody 
aftermath  of  a  soured  drug  deal.  Disparate  events  and  sanitized 
experiences  are  united  and  seen  clearly  as  a  vast  assault  upon 
human  life  and  dignity. 

Accepted  professional  insight,  as  well  as  pastoral  approaches 
based  on  that  insight,  names  alcoholism  as  a  disease.  No  one 
chooses  to  become  an  alcoholic.  No  one  chooses  to  cede 
appropriate  control  of  his  or  her  life  to  a  bottle  or  a  pill.  At  some 
point  in  the  alcohol  abuser's  continuum  of  experience,  control 
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shifts.  The  focus  of  behavior  is  no  longer  human  freedom,  but 
the  addictive  dynamics  of  chronic  and  progressive  alcohol-fed 
deterioration.  The  abuser  now  has  a  disease.  And,  is  a  victim  of 
a  violent  power  which  holds  him  or  her  in  its  grip.  At  this  point, 
the  true  evil  of  alcoholism  is  revealed.  It  is,  in  the  end,  a  total 
assault  upon  the  very  core  of  human  personhood,  that  God-given, 
God-imaging  freedom  which  is  the  root  of  human  integrity  and 
dignity. 

Increasingly,  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  is  also  seen  as  a 
symptom.  When  alcoholics  "tell 
their  stories/'  they  typically 
speak  of  traumatic  early  years;  of 
significant      and      crushing 

1_fl  tragedies;       of       impossible 

X  expectations;   or  of  living  in  a 

V  hedonistic,  escapist  society.  This 

JL  level    of    injury    is    always 

fV  significant    and    rarely    the 

persons'  conscious  or  free 
choice.  It  is  always  the 
underlying  reason  for  the  use 
and  abuse  of  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  is  simply  seeking  to  do 
what  all  people  try  to  do,  find 
relief  from  too  much  hurt.  It  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of 
alcoholism  that,  in  the  very  effort 
to  alleviate  his  own  pain  and 
distress,  the  alcoholic  inflicts 
great  pain  and  distress  on  those  around  him.  This  tragic  paradox 
reinforces  the  sense  that  the  alcoholism  is,  fundamentally,  only 
a  symptom  which  points  to  a  deeper  woundedness  and 
brokenness  in  the  alcoholic. 

The  vision  and  values  of  the  Passionist  heritage  can  help  us  to 
identify  the  victims  of  alcoholism  with  the  Crucified  One.  For, 
like  Him,  they  are  in  the  grip  of  an  acute  and  vicious  violence. 
Like  Him,  they  are  swept  up  in  a  destructiveness  neither  de- 
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sired  nor  chosen.  Like  Him,  they  are  subject  to  violation  at  every 
level  of  human  experience  by  a  power  beyond  their  control.  Like 
Him,  they  know  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  violence.  And  like 
Him,  they  are  subject  to  death. 

Passionist  spirituality  and  ministry  respond  to  the  '  'crucified 
ones' '  of  our  world.  Passionist  pastoral  care  seeks  to  mediate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Cross  to  those  crushed  by  the  overpowering 
violences  of  modern  living  so  that,  as  was  His  suffering 
transformed  into  new  life,  their  agonies  might  be  eased  and 
refocused.  For  victims  of  alcoholism,  several  aspects  of  the  riches 
of  Passionist  spirituality  are  especially  helpful. 


The  spiritual  values  of  resignation  and  acceptance  hold  an 
important  place  in  traditional  Passionist  wisdom.  Similarly,  a  total 
and  trusting  surrender  initiates  the  recovery  of  every  alcoholic. 
Jesus'  own  radical  acceptance  of  the  Father's  loving  will,  even 
in  the  face  of  death,  led  to  a  new  life.  The  alcoholic's  acceptance 
of  addictive  bondage  and  of  the  impossibility  of  human  control 
brings  the  renewal  of  freedom.  Just  as  the  dead-end  of  the  tomb 
gives  way  to  unexpected  vistas  of  life  for  Jesus,  so  the  tomb  of 
the  alcoholic  rock-bottom  yields  to  new  possibilities  for  living. 
At  this  primordial  level  of  recovery,  all  the  rich  paradoxes  of  the 
Cross  echo  and  reverberate;  the  leap  of  faith  into  the  seemingly 
empty  void,  is  truly  a  leap  into  God-given  life. 
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The  active  asceticism  of  carrying  the  Cross,  of  living  one's  life 
with  responsibility  and  commitment  is  the  absolutely  necessary 
undergirding  for  any  long-term  recovery.  The  final  loss  of  human 
freedom  to  alcoholic  addictions  begins  somewhere  in  the  fog  of 
a  fear-inspired  loss  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Alcoholism  begins  as  a  running-away  from  human  living;  it 
represents  an  inability  to  take  up  the  crosses  of  life.  And  so,  the 
Crucified  One's  example  of  courageous  commitment  illuminates 
the  simple  yet  powerful  need  to  work  at  recovery  and  to  choose 
to  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  full  freedom  and  personhood. 

At  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  is  the  precious  gift  of 
pardon,  of  reconciliation.  This  Word  of  the  Cross  reaches  into  the 
depths  of  the  alcoholic's  pain  to  bring  peace  and  new  beginnings. 
Sobriety  initially  reveals  tortured  consciences  overloaded  with 
memories  of  violated  moral  standards  and  seared  by  the 
remembrance  of  pain  and  tragedy  brought  to  others.  Forgiveness 
is  unexpected  but  critically  necessary.  It  is  the  only  reality  which 
can  propel  the  alcoholic  into  mature  life.  More  pain-filled 
memories  and  the  punishment  of  a  stung  conscience  would 
simply  drag  him  or  her  back  into  alcohol  or  drugs.  Pardon  and 
reconciliation,  however,  open  up  the  promise  of  a  life  in  which 
relationships  are  touched  by  love,  and  in  which  one's  inner  self 
is  at  peace. 

These  reflections  highlight  some  of  the  rich  resonances  found 
by  Passionists  who  care  for  men  and  women  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  alcoholism.  In  many  respects,  in  spite  of  all  our  national 
hoopla  about  "wars  on  drugs,"  people  whose  lives  have  been 
touched  by  alcoholism  are  some  of  the  quiet,  hidden,  "the-poor- 
you-will-always-have-with-you"  crucified  ones  of  contemporary 
America.  Passionist  values  urge  us  to  be  attentive  to  these  victims 
of  violence,  and  to  reach  out  to  them  with  the  knowledge  and 
conviction  that  our  Passionist  heritage  offers  a  profound  wisdom 
to  all  those  struggling  to  recover  from  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency. 
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REV.  GILES  AHRENS,  C.P. 


The  Sufferings  of  Christ 
and  Ministry  at 
Creedmoor  Psychiatric 
Center 


Among  the  things  that  first  struck  me  about  the  patients  at 
Creedmoor  Psychatric  Center  were  the  seeming  waste  of  time  and 
talent  as  well  as  the  lack  of  motivation  in  the  lives  of  these 
patients.  Men  and  women  moving  in  senseless  agitation  for 
hours,  day  after  day.  Or,  just  the  opposite.  Patients  sitting 
motionless  in  a  corner  or  on  a  chair  or  on  the  floor  staring  off 
into  space  for  hours  at  a  time.  And,  as  you  might  expect,  all  kinds 
of  behavior  in  between.  An  archaic  word  for  mental  institution 
is  ' 'bedlam/ '  This  term  was  a  corruption  of  "St.  Mary  of 
Bethleham"  which  was  the  name  of  a  mental  institution  in 
London.  But  the  term  "bedlam"  has  come  to  mean  noise  and 
confusion.  While  the  word  "bedlam"  is  archaic,  the  noise  and 
confusion  remains  very  contemporary.  Yelling  and  screaming 
layered  over  the  blaring  of  TV,  radio  and  boom  boxes  of  all  sorts 
is  an  everyday  experience. 

Into  this  confusion  come  children,  adolescents,  young  adults, 
middle-aged  and  seniors  who  are  committed  for  observation  and 
treatment.  Some  will  spend  weeks  or  months  and  then  be 
released,  hopefully  well  again.  Others  will  spend  years,  perhaps 
a  lifetime,  here. 
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Women  in  their  20' s,  30' s  and  early  40' s  suffering  from  severe 
depression  will  probably  go  through  the  revolving  door  of 
hospitalization,  release  and  return.  Often  these  women  appear 
physically  well,  but  after  the  birth  of  a  baby,  are  overwhelmed 
by  depression.  They  become  unable  to  care  for  themselves  let 
alone  the  newborn  or  the  children  at  home.  The  guilt  these 
women  suffer  because  they  know  that  they  cannot  be  ' 'mother' ' 
intensifies  the  depression.  It  is  not  only  the  patient  who  is  affected 
by  this  illness.  Her  husband,  children  and  other  family  members 
suffer  as  well. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  influx  of  a  new  type  patient:  men 
who,  after  years  of  steady  employment,  lost  their  jobs  due  to  an 
economic  cutback.  For  many  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
unemployed  since  they  had  started  their  first  job!  The  experience 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  their  self-esteem.  The  longer  their 
unemployment  lasted,  the  deeper  their  frustration,  until  they 
could  no  longer  cope  with  their  idleness.  Fortunately,  many  of 
these  men  who  were  in  the  prime  of  their  lives  responded  to 
medication  and  treatment.  They  were  able  to  return  home  and 
get  a  job.  I  hope  these  will  not  return  but  should  circumstances 
become  such  again,  who  knows! 
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For  some  a  change  of  occupation  can  enhance  his  or  her  self- 
esteem.  But  what  of  those  who  suffer  because  they  cannot  accept 
the  color  of  their  skin?  I  have  met  some  young  blacks  (male  and 
female)  who  want  to  be  white.  Some  have  put  powder  on  their 
hands,  arms,  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  in  order  to 
appear  white.  Others  have  tried  to  lighten  their  skin  by  scraping 
it  or  bleaching  it  with  Clorox.  I  was  especially  saddened  when 
one  of  the  patients  told  me,  "Father,  I  know  my  heart  is  white/7 

Some  patients  suffer  in  an  exceptional  way  for  they  have 
moments,  hours,  even  days  of  lucidity.  When  they  are  lucid,  they 
have  clear  insight  into  their  life's  situation.  I  had  dealings  with 
such  a  man  for  several  years.  He  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions  from 
anger,  depression  and  despair  to  repentance  and  peace.  His  name 
was  Richard  and  he  was  both  intelligent  and  articulate.  On  his 
"good"  days  we  often  discussed  religion,  philosophy,  and  the 
purpose  of  life.  He  consistently  amazed  me  with  his  observations. 
A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University,  he  had  taught  both  high 
school  and  college.  When  lucid,  we  would  often  talk  about  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  He  was  acutely  aware  of  the  sorrow  he 
caused  his  parents,  especially  his  mother,  and  his  disappointment 
about  not  being  able  to  teach  anymore.  He  was  discouraged  at 
not  being  able  to  have  his  own  family  and  oppressed  by  the 
"jailed"  feeling  of  being  confined  and  even  sometimes 
constrained.  He  would  express  sincere  contrition  for  his  lack  of 
faith  and  his  anger  with  God.  At  such  times  he  would  make  a 
fervent  confession,  receive  Holy  Communion  devoutly  and 
radiate  a  sense  of  calm  and  peace. 
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Another  man,  named  Rich,  was  of  Armenian  descent.  He  died 
suddenly  last  fall  when  he  choked  on  food.  Coincidently,  it  was 
the  same  day  as  the  great  Armenian  earthquake.  At  his  funeral, 
Rich's  mother  told  me  of  the  wonderful  visit  she  had  with  him 
the  previous  weekend.  It  so  happened  he  was  having  a  lucid 
interval.  He  told  her  about  his  sorrow  at  causing  so  much  turmoil 
in  the  family  and  asked  her  forgiveness  for  the  many  times  he 
hurt  her  emotionally  and  physically.  Within  the  week  Richard 
had  reached  his  final  peace.  She  was  so  happy  that  this  final 
meeting  was  one  of  reconciliation  and  peace. 

Dolores  was  a  petite  and  sad  lady.  The  only  time  she  seemed 
animated  was  when  I  would  bring  her  Holy  Communion.  Often 
on  these  occasions  she  would  talk  about  many  things.  Although 
depressed  she  usually  appeared  neat  and  tidy.  Several  times 
Dolores  was  released  to  an  adult  residence,  but  these  stays  were 
short.  However,  the  last  time  she  was  released  to  a  residential 
care  facility,  she  was  out  of  the  hospital  for  more  than  six  months. 
One  day  shortly  after  her  return,  I  came  across  Dolores  sitting 
sadly  and  quietly  alone.  She  was  really  down  because  she  had 
liked  the  residence  where  she  had  been.  The  people  there  had 
been  so  nice  to  her  and  the  staff  had  looked  out  for  her.  However, 
even  with  their  good  care,  she  had  deteriorated  so  much  that  they 
could  no  longer  give  her  the  attention  she  needed.  So  she  was 
returned  to  the  hospital.  I  visited  her  several  times  and  she 
received  Holy  Communion  most  thankfully.  Then  one  Sunday, 
after  I  finished  my  Masses,  I  got  a  call  that  Dolores  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  stopped  by  to  see  her  before  noon.  She  seemed  to  be 
at  peace,  made  a  good,  alert  confession  and  wanted  very  much 
to  receive  Holy  Communion.  When  I  left,  she  seemed  to  be  in 
good  spirits.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  I  received  a  call  that 
there  was  an  emergency  in  that  ward.  I  rushed  there  only  to  find 
that  this  petite,  frail  woman  had  hanged  herself. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  continue  on  in  our 
contemporary  world.  I  witness  it  and  experience  it  in  the  lives 
of  these  wounded  and  often  abandoned  men  and  women,  and 
in  their  families.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  stand 
with  them  in  friendship,  compassion  and  understanding. 
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REV.  MALCOLM  CORNWELL,  C.P. 


Itinerant  Ministry  and 
the  Passion  Revealed 


Throughout  my  twenty  years  of  Passionist  priestly  ministry  I 
have  always  considered  myself  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  the 
cross.  The  principal  image  that  has  shaped  this  ministry  as  an 
itinerant  is  the  gospel  image  of  the  journey  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus.  It  is  there  that  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  meet  the 
companion  Christ  in  the  journey  of  their  own  doubts,  confusion 
and  soon  to  be  reborn  dreams.  The  story  of  the  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  reveals  a  process  of  reflection  and  growth  which 
I  see  as  the  heart  of  the  itinerant  ministry.  For  me  to  be  an  itinerant 
is  to  be  an  ambassador  of  the  Christ  who  walked  as  a  companion 
to  his  disciples  revealing  the  meaning  of  his  passion  and 
resurrection,  while  at  the  same  time  being  most  concerned  for 
the  personal  well  being  and  state  of  mind  of  his  disciples.  St.  Luke 
tells  us  that  Christ  began  the  conversation  on  the  journey  with 
the  lead  question,  "What  are  you  discussing  as  you  go  along  your 
way?" 

Today  in  the  church  there  is  much  discussion  about  where  we 
are  as  a  people  and  where  we  are  going  as  we  make  our  way  on 
this  pilgrim  journey  called  life.  Laity,  religious,  priestly  and 
episcopal  disciples  all  have  unique  questions,  yet  all  travel  the 
same  road  with  the  same  Christ  who  continues  to  reveal  the 
meaning  of  his  companionship  along  the  journey.  Like  Christ, 
my  ministry  as  an  itinerant  is  to  accompany  people  in  their 
journey  even  if  only  for  the  brief  time  of  the  Parish  Mission  or 
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the  Retreat.  This  view  of  the  itinerant  lifestyle  and  ministry  is 
supported  by  our  recent  General  Chapter  objective  on  apostolic 
activity.  "Sharing  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  contemporaries 
we  announce  the  gospel  of  the  passion  making  it  the  core  of  our 
prophetic  witness.  We  let  ourselves  be  challenged  and 
evangelized  by  the  poor  and  their  cry  for  liberation  in  order  to 
be  credible  witnesses  of  a  God  of  justice  and  peace/7 

This  statement  of  our  stance  toward  ministry  seems  to  strike 
a  new  cord.  It  is  a  much  more  humble  stance.  According  to  the 
statement  our  ministry  is  a  witness  to  the  action  of  God,  not  a 
result  of  our  cleverness  or  verbal  skills.  Passionist  preaching 
ministry  then  is  a  witness  to  the  action  of  God  in  the  lives  of  a 
people  who  are  called  to  walk  with  the  Christ  who  reveals  to  his 
companions  the  meaning  of  the  passion  and  the  resurrection  in 
their  lives.  With  this  in  mind  I  would  like  to  share  some  reflections 
on  experiences  I  have  shared  with  various  members  of  the 
contemporary  church. 

TUB  flower 
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"My  God,  why  .  .  .  ?" 

The  question,  "why?"  is  a  very  common  question.  It  may  be 
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the  first  attempt  we  make  to  find  meaning  in  life,  simply  asking, 
"Why?"  Jesus  asked  this  question  in  his  passion.  People  continue 
to  ask  it  today  about  all  kinds  of  things  and  situations.  In  week- 
end retreat  experiences  I  find  lay  people  asking  this  question 
about  a  variety  of  issues  from  changes  in  the  church  to  more 
personal  issues.  It  is  in  the  area  of  personal  issues  that  Christ's 
Passion  is  most  evident.  Why  is  my  husband  alcoholic?  Why  did 
my  child  give  up  the  practice  of  the  faith?  Why  can't  I  re-marry 
and  continue  to  receive  the  sacraments?  We  have  all  heard  these 
and  a  thousand  other  questions  from  good  lay  people  seeking 
answers  and  meaning  for  their  lives.  I  believe  our  challenge  in 
ministry  today  is  to  listen  with  compassionate  ears  allowing 
ourselves  to  hear  in  a  new  way,  not  rushing  in  with  answers, 
but  allowing  people  to  know  that  their  question  alone  has 
meaning.  Counsel  and  guidance  may  be  important,  but  just  as 
important  is  an  attitude  which  provides  the  courage  to  live  with 
unanswered  questions  just  as  the  Jesus  who  hung  on  the  cross 
lived  with  his  question,  "Why?" 

"Into  your  hands,  Lord  .  .  .  ." 

In  general  Religious  men  and  women  are  trusting  people.  Today 
they  are  being  asked  to  trust  as  never  before.  For  many  religious, 
especially  women,  trust  has  taken  on  entirely  new  dimensions 
as  the  very  existence  of  their  communities  is  threatened.  As 
vocations  decline  and  health  care  becomes  an  increasing  concern 
among  older  religious,  people  are  being  asked  to  trust  in  ways 
they  never  anticipated.  So  many  times  I  have  heard  an  older  sister 
ask,  "Father,  what's  going  to  become  of  us?"  or  a  local  superior 
or  provincial  say,  "I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  do."  Many 
religious  are  doing  new  and  creative  things  in  ministry,  yet  in 
all  communities  there  is  growing  concern  for  elderly  religious  and 
their  care  and  for  the  future  of  the  congregations  themselves. 
Again,  our  presence  to  these  people  and  situations  may  be  simply 
the  trustful  presence  of  a  fellow  disciple  who  also  knows  the 
faltering  journey  of  following  the  Christ  who  invited  all  his 
disciples  to  experience  the  insecurity  of  those  who  commend  their 
lives  to  the  Lord. 
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'  'Behold  your  .  .  .  ." 

The  image  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  Beloved  Disciple 
beneath  the  cross  is  an  image  of  mutual  acceptance  and  support. 
The  recent  document  on  the  morale  of  priests  in  this  country  states 
that  many  of  the  former  structures  for  acceptance  and  support 
of  priests  within  the  church  are  eroding  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
non-existent.  One  of  the  great  joys  of  my  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  the  conducting  of  retreats  for  priests, 
especially  with  the  Emmaus  Program  for  the  renewal  of  priests. 
I  have  given  retreats  in  over  twenty  dioceses  and  met  hundreds 
of  wonderful  dedicated  men,  but  I  have  also  met  an  increasing 
number  of  discouraged,  frustrated  and  burned-out  priests. 

These  men  are  disenchanted  with  the  church  in  many  ways. 
Some  see  an  increasing  mood  of  retrenchment  thwarting  their 
genuine  efforts  at  renewal.  Others  find  the  multiple  demands 
made  on  their  time  and  talents  more  than  they  ever  anticipated. 
Many  find  celibacy  an  unnecessary  burden.  There  are  no  easy 
solutions  to  these  difficulties  and  frustrations,  but  the  image  of 
the  woman  and  the  Beloved  Disciple  under  the  cross  does  seem 
to  encourage  an  attitude  of  mutual  acceptance  and  support.  All 
issues  need  to  be  open  for  discussion  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
and  an  honest  seeking  of  the  truth  even  a  new  truth.  Supportive 
ministry  to  priests,  especially  diocesan  priests,  is  crucial  today 
not  only  for  their  personal  well-being  and  future,  but  also  for  the 
well-being  and  future  of  the  church  itself. 

The  church  and  its  priests  are  a  mutual  gift  given  by  Christ  not 
only  to  support  each  other,  but  to  engage  in  creative  affirmation 
of  the  power  that  flows  from  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection. 
Whatever  we  can  do  to  foster  this  attitude  and  action  within  the 
church  and  especially  among  priests  is  a  faithful  embodiment  of 
our  prophetic  witness  to  announce  the  gospel  of  the  passion  of 
Christ. 
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REV.  CLEMENTE  BARRON,  C.P. 


Suffering  and  Hispanics 


(Jesus')  Passion  and  death  are  no  mere  historical  events.  They 
are  ever-present  realities  to  people  in  the  world  today, 
"crucified"  as  they  are  by  injustice,  by  the  lack  of  deep  respect 
for  human  life,  and  by  a  hungry  yearning  for  peace,  truth,  and 
the  fullness  of  human  existence.  (Constitutions,  no.  65) 

The  other  day,  I  drove  up  to  a  house  here  in  San  Antonio  to 
deliver  some  food  that  we  had  left  over  from  a  weekend  program. 
This  house  belongs  to  a  family  who  have  opened  their  doors  to 
refugees  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  I  had  been 
there  the  previous  week  to  celebrate  Eucharist  with  this 
countryless,  homeless  pilgrim  community.  As  I  got  out  of  the  car, 
a  man  who  could  have  been  anywhere  between  50  and  70  years 
old  came  over  to  me  and  gave  me  an  "abrazo,"  an  embrace  of 
welcome.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  come  with  food,  that  I  had 
something  to  give  to  them.  All  he  knew  was  that  I  had  broken 
Bread  with  him  and  his  companions  as  they  were  making  their 
journey,  and  that  I  was  someone  that  he  could  trust  and  treat 
as  a  friend,  a  true  brother  in  the  Lord.  I  had  not  heard  his 
particular  story,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  very  different  from 
the  many  stories  that  I  have  heard  in  the  past:  a  flight  from  certain 
death  that  comes  from  the  lack  of  food  and  the  lack  of  peace,  a 
flight  from  uncaring  compassionless  people  whose  only  goal  in 
life  is  to  enhance  their  own  lives  and  lot. 

The  1987  United  States  Census  update  tells  us  that  the  Hispanic 
population  grew  30  percent  from  its  1980  figures,  from  14.5  million 
to  19  million.  (The  rest  of  the  country  grew  about  6  percent). 
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This  large  increase  was  evenly  divided  between  births  and 
immigration,  legal  or  illegal.  These  numbers  represent  official 
counts.  Those  of  us  who  are  involved  with  Hispanics  believe  this 
calculation  to  be  very  conservative.  Some  of  us  project  that  there 
are  some  3  or  4  million  Hispanics  that  the  Government  did  not 
count.  Hispanics  are  everywhere  now.  Every  state  and  every 
major  metropolitan  area  can  claim  significant  numbers  of 
Hispanics  in  their  populations.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge 
presence  and  another  to  respond  to  it  in  a  just  and  Christian  way. 
One  of  the  sufferings  that  Hispanics  have  to  deal  with 
constantly  is  that  of  being  discounted.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
I  had  a  meeting  here  at  the  house  with  representatives  from  eight 
different  areas  of  Texas.  These  representatives  are  married  couples 
and  presidents  of  their  chapter  of  the  Movimiento  Familial 
Cristiano  (Christian  Family  Movement  in  Spanish).  One  couple 
reported  that  the  pastor  of  the  parish  (which  is  in  a  rural  area 
with  some  missions)  refuses  to  allow  them  to  use  parish  facilities 
and  the  only  time  they  have  managed  to  have  a  Mass  for  the 
Movimiento,  he  refused  to  celebrate  it  in  Spanish  which  he 
knows.  He  also  told  them  that  he  would  not  allow  a  visiting  priest 
to  celebrate  the  Mass,  since  it  is  his  duty  as  pastor  to  provide  for 
their  spiritual  well-being.  This  couple  came  with  two  letters  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  supporting  the  work  of  the  Movimiento, 
encouraging  the  Presidents  to  continue  their  ministry  with 
Catholic  Hispanic  families,  but  stating  that  he  could  not  do 
anything  about  their  pastor  at  this  time,  since  there  are  only  two 
or  three  Spanish-speaking  priests  at  his  disposal.  We  may  think 
that  this  is  a  rare  case,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not  all  that 
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rare.  Hispanics  wanting  and  needing  services  and  support  from 
the  Church  are  not  getting  it  from  those  in  charge.  This  is  indeed 
a  cause  of  great  suffering  for  many  Catholic  Hispanics. 

Literally  millions  of  Hispanic  Catholics  have  been  ignored  by 
the  Church  for  generations,  and  this  rejection  is  etched  deeply 
within  their  collective  memory.  This  history  and  experience  has 
produced  a  people  who  are  shy,  reticent,  distrustful,  silent  in  the 
face  of  power,  just  to  name  a  few  personality  characteristics.  Low 
self-esteem,  poor  self-image,  passive  and  passive-aggressive 
behavior  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  dominance  and  rejection 
by  father/ mother  role  models  as  well  as  by  leaders  of  all  kinds, 
be  they  political,  social  or  religious.  Unfortunately,  many  sincere 
pastoral  ministers  have  interpreted  these  attitudes  as  virtues,  such 
as  humility,  meekness  and  obedience.  Many  of  these  same 
pastoral  ministers  become  very  angry  and  resentful  when 
Hispanics  do  not  go  to  Church  regularly,  have  little  knowledge 
of  or  regard  for  Church  law,  and  do  not  follow  the  suggested 
Church  programs  for  stewardship,  sacramental  preparation  and 
catechesis  after  they  have  worked  with  them  and  have  told  them 
that  they  are  loved  and  valued.  Again  Hispanics  are  castigated 
and  chastised,  this  time  not  by  those  who  show  no  care  or  concern 
for  them  but  by  self-proclaimed  "friends."  Thus,  they  become 
confused,  hurt  and  uncertain  as  to  whom  they  should  trust. 
Nothing  hurts  so  deeply  as  being  berated  by  the  ones  who  have 
claimed  to  be  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Another  suffering  that  Hispanics  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
suffering  that  comes  from  being  manipulated  which,  in  turn, 
comes  from  being  powerless.  In  the  mid-seventies  and  eighties, 
Hispanics  were  suddenly  ' 'discovered' '  by  both  Church  and  civil 
leaders.  Entrepreneurs  and  politicians  correctly  saw  the 
expanding  Hispanic  population  in  terms  of  money  and  votes. 
Catholic  Church  leaders  saw  its  Catholic,  Hispanic  population 
being  devoured  on  all  sides  by  tne  materialism,  mainline 
Protestant  Churches  and  aggressive  Evangelical  communities. 
Surveys  began  to  show  that  Hispanics  no  longer  identified 
themselves  as  Catholic  in  the  same  numbers  that  they  once  did. 
A  1987  Gallup  survey  measuring  religious  preference  indicated 
that  70  percent  of  all  Hispanics  consider  themselves  Catholic. 
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(Gallup,  Religion  in  America,  1987).  Just  a  few  years  earlier, 
Roberto  O.  Gonzalez  and  Michael  LaVelle  projected  that  85 
percent  of  all  Hispanics  identified  themselves  Catholic  (Gonzalez 
and  LaVelle,  The  Hispanic  Catholic  in  the  United  States:  A  Socio- 
cultural  and  Religious  Profile,  Northeast  Catholic  Pastoral 
Institute  for  Hispanics,  1987,  p.  151).  And  just  a  decade  or  two 
before  that,  I  had  heard  comments  to  the  effect  that  98  percent 
of  all  Hispanics  were  Catholic  and  there  was  no  need  to  worry 
about  them  as  to  ever  leaving  the  Church,  since  being  Catholic 
was  part  of  their  culture.  Therefore,  when  this  trend  was  first 
noted  in  the  early  eighties  by  Bishops  and  Church  leaders,  their 
response  was  immediate  and  urgent.  Everything  had  to  be  done 
now  and  it  had  to  be  done  well.  Hispanic  Offices  had  to  be 
opened,  positions  had  to  be  filled  with  ' 'qualified' '  Hispanic 
personnel,  and  programs  had  to  be  developed  which  '  'brought 
in"  the  strayed  Hispanic  Catholic,  but  which  did  not  castigate 
or  intimidate  past  and  present  Catholic  leadership  for  not  doing 
more  before. 

The  results  of  this  sudden  attention  was  both  a  blessing  and 
a  curse.  It  was  a  blessing  because  Hispanics  became  aware  of  their 
prophetic  role  within  the  United  States  Catholic  Church  a^well 
as  their  role  in  developing  "by  means  of  a  'Pastoral  de  Conjunto' 
a  model  of  Church  that  is:  communitarian,  evangelizing  and 
missionary. "  (National  Pastoral  Plan  for  Hispanic  Ministry,  no. 
17.)  This  awareness  was  brought  about  by  a  process  which  was 
called  the  Tercer  Encuentro  Nacional  Hispano  de  Pastoral.  The 
Tercer  Encuentro  had  two  phases,  a  program  which  attempted 
to  involve  all  of  the  Hispanic  peoples  of  the  United  States  on  a 
parochial  and  diocesan  level,  and  events  or  gatherings  which  took 
place  on  a  diocesan,  regional  and  national  level.  Although  Tercer 
Encuentro  goals  were  not  achieved  to  the  extent  that  the  Bishops 
and  Hispanic  leaders  had  envisioned,  they  still  motivated  and 
mobilized  almost  every  Hispanic  pastoral  minister  in  some  way 
or  another.  Bishops  hired  Hispanics  on  the  Regional  and  diocesan 
level  specifically  to  head  the  Tercer  Encuentro  process  in  their 
areas.  This  influx  of  new  Hispanic  leaders  into  paid  positions  of 
responsibility  brought  about  a  sense  of  progress  and  success. 
Hispanic  peoples  began  to  believe  the  U.S.  Bishops  when  they 
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wrote,  "we  recognize  the  Hispanic  community  among  us  as  a 
blessing  from  God.  We  call  upon  all  persons  of  good  faith  to 
share  our  vision  of  the  special  gifts  which  Hispanics  bring  to 
the  Body  of  Christ,  His  Pilgrim  Church  on  earth  (I  Cor. 
12:12-13). "  (The  Hispanic  Presence:  Challenge  and  Commitment, 
no.  1). 

Yet  this  focus  on  Hispanics  and  Hispanic  issues  within  the 
Church  also  brought  about  much  frustration  and  suffering.  Many 
Hispanics  hired  for  this  project  did  not  have  the  background  and 
ability  to  deal  with  ecclesial  structures.  Although  these  people 
had  been  good  and  competent  workers  in  their  previous  jobs,  they 
did  not  have  the  credentials  and  skills  to  work  with  clergy  and 
ecclesial  structures.  They  soon  found  out  that  many  Church 
people  were  not  persons  of  good  faith.  Many  of  these  people 
resigned  shortly  after  being  hired.  Those  who  weathered  the 
storms  and  difficulties  of  their  jobs  until  the  end  of  the  Encuentro 
process  had  other  challenges  and  sufferings  to  deal  with.  Many 
were  fired  or  let  go  almost  immediately  after  the  national 
Encuentro  event  took  place  in  Washington  D.C.  in  August  of 
1985.  Those  who  were  kept  on  suddenly  found  themselves 
isolated  and  without  a  support  system  and  a  networking  of 
resources  that  they  had  once  enjoyed  during  the  Encuentro 
process.  This  caused  new  frustration,  new  questioning,  and  new 
suffering.  This  experience  left  many  Hispanics  with  the  feeling 
of  being  used  and  exploited  so  that  the  Bishops  could  demonstrate 
publicly  their  commitment  to  Hispanics. 


This  experience  also  underscored  the  existence  of  a  great  tension 
which  the  U.S.  Church  faces  today,  that  is,  the  just  treatment 
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of  its  lay  leaders  and  employees.  Many  of  the  lay  leaders  that  were 
hired  for  the  Tercer  Encuentro  process  were  not  given  adequate 
training  to  work  in  Church  related  jobs.  Even  though  they  were 
armed  with  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Pastoral  Letter  on  Hispanics  and 
often  times  with  their  own  Bishop's  mandate  to  implement  the 
Tercer  Encuentro  process,  they  were  consistently  ignored  or 
rejected  by  the  local  clergy.  (This  was  the  primary  reason  given 
at  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  Washington  which  evaluated  the  Tercer 
Encuentro  process  shortly  after  the  event  took  place  as  to  why 
the  process  was  not  as  successful  as  it  could  have  been.)  Such 
receptions  only  reinforced  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  inferiority  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  hired  and  then  let  go, 
feelings  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  first  place  in  order  to 
accept  positions  of  responsibility.  In  many  cases,  the  termination 
process  was  very  traumatic  and  painful.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
done  in  an  unjust  way.  All  of  this  demonstrated,  in  very  graphic 
and  personal  ways,  the  very  human  problem  the  Church  has  in 
trying  to  be  consistent  in  its  teachings  concerning  hiring  and  firing 
policies  and  its  inability  always  to  carry  them  out  in  practice. 

For  some  Hispanic  ministers,  bitterness  replaced  enthusiasm, 
discouragement  displaced  hope  and  a  willingness  to  serve  turned 
into  a  reluctance  to  get  involved  with  the  Church.  Not  only  did 
this  affect  those  individuals  involved,  but  the  whole  Hispanic 
community  suffered.  Many  who  had  actively  participated  in  this 
process  began  to  ask  if  the  process  had  produced  real  change. 
Those  Hispanics  who  had  been  skeptical  to  begin  with  as  to  the 
long  range  results  of  such  a  project  could  now  argue  their  point 
with  even  more  conviction.  Hispanic  ministers  that  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  over  the  last  few  years  and  who  participated 
directly  or  marginally  in  the  Tercer  Encuentro  process  have 
expressed  anger  and/or  a  sense  of  loss  as  to  what  might  have  been 
if  the  Bishops  had  followed  up  on  the  commitments  and  promises 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Encuentro  event.  Such  sufferings  are 
heavy  burdens  for  the  leadership  of  a  people  to  carry. 

Hispanics  have  also  suffered  when  the  dominant  culture  has 
taken  over  the  control  and  direction  of  evangelization  programs 
which  originally  came  from  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Two 
such  examples  are  the  Cursillo  and  Encuentro  Conyugal.  Re- 
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cently,  I  was  told  about  some  comments  that  were  made  in  a 
meeting  that  was  surfacing  ideas  that  would  be  used  in  a 
presentation  to  the  Pope  concerning  the  involvement  of  lay  people 
in  the  Church  here  in  the  United  States.  The  speaker  talked  at 
length  about  Marriage  Encounter  being  a  uniquely  American 
(which  he  probably  meant  United  States)  gift  to  the  Church. 
Marriage  Encounter,  of  course,  was  not  an  '  'American' ' 
invention.  It,  like  the  Cursillo,  originated  in  Spain.  What  is  an 
"American"  invention  were  the  very  strict  rules  and  regulations 
which  Marriage  Encounter  Worldwide  has  to  abide  by  and  its  very 
singular  focus  on  identifying  and  sharing  feelings.  Yet,  the 
program,  from  the  themes  that  are  used  to  the  manner  by  which 
these  themes  are  presented  to  the  process  used  after  the 
presentations,  was  the  brainchild  of  a  Spanish  priest  who  now 
makes  his  home  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cursillo  had  a  different  history.  The  Cursillo  (which  means 
a  short  course)  had  a  difficult  time  getting  accepted  by  the  Official 
Church.  At  the  beginning  (the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties)  some 
dioceses  prohibited  Cursillos.  Many  pastors  not  only  discouraged 
them,  but  preached  against  them.  Yet,  they  gained  acceptance, 
and  it  was  translated  into  English.  A  split  soon  took  place  between 
the  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  Cursillo.  This 
occurred  when  the  English-speaking  membership  decided  that 
they  would  be  better  off  being  independent  of  their  Spanish- 
speaking  counterparts,  and  so  two  national  structures  emerged, 
an  English-speaking  and  a  Spanish-speaking  administration.  Even 
though  there  is  now  more  dialogue  and  collaboration  between 
these  two  bodies,  they  are  still  independent.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
dynamic  had  been  the  reverse,  the  Spanish-speaking  membership 
seceding  from  the  main  body,  then  the  results  would  have  been 
very  different.  There  would  have  been  accusations  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  group  would  be  trying  to  form  a  parallel 
Church. 

It  hurts  when  you  have  developed  an  idea  to  fruition,  with  all 
of  its  demands  of  time,  energy  and  pain,  only  to  see  it 
appropriated  or  taken  over  by  someone  else.  This  suffering  comes, 
not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  recognition,  as  it  does  fron  a  sense 
of  the  lack  of  justice.  Such  values  as  truth  and  fairness  come 
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into  play  when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  originators  of  new  creations. 
Correctly  identifying  and  recognizing  the  giftedness  and  talents 
of  individuals  and  of  a  people  serve  as  animators  for  further 
discoveries  and  new  creations.  Conversely,  creativity  and  vitality 
begin  to  wane  when  talents  and  gifts  are  not  acknowledged  and 
appreciated.  Not  only  do  individuals  cease  to  create,  but  the 
community  as  a  whole  suffers  a  loss. 

Suffering,  then,  is  experienced  in  different  ways  by  our 
Hispanic  community  in  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
obvious  suffering,  even  though  many  are  still  blind  to  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  pain  and  hurt  that  poverty,  the  lack  of  housing, 
the  lack  of  a  good  education,  the  lack  of  good  employment,  the 
lack  of  equal  opportunity,  and  racism  (just  to  name  a  few  of  the 
social  conditions  that  Hispanics  have  to  live  with)  bring  to  a 
people.  When  this  is  the  fate  of  millions  and  millions  of  people, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  blame  these  conditions  on  the  lack  of 
personal  motivation  and  desire.  Six  or  seven  million  people  do 
not  live  in  poor  and  rat  infested  houses  as  they  do  now,  while 
working  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day  doing  ' 'unskilled' '  labor, 


just  because  they  are  not  personally  motivated.  The  reason  why 
millions  of  young  people  drop  out  of  school  is  not  just  because 
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they  are  poor  students,  but  also  because  their  collective  experience 
tells  them  that  it  is  not  going  to  make  that  much  of  a  difference 
anyway. 

We,  as  a  Passionist  Community,  need  to  be  aware  of  these 
sufferings,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  majority  of  us  are.  We  are 
evangelized  by  those  who  suffer.  We  see  suffering  people  and 
our  hearts  are  touched.  We  see  a  poor  person  and  we  have 
compassion.  We  are  approached  by  a  hungry  person  and  we  give 
food.  We  care. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to  respond  to  the  suffering 
of  a  whole  people.  What  can  we  do  as  individuals?  How  can  we 
address  the  problem  of  the  undocumented  when  they  number 
into  the  millions,  or  respond  to  the  suffering  that  millions  of 
unemployed  or  under-employed  people  experience  because  of 
inadequate  resources,  or  confront  the  situation  which  causes 
millions  of  young  people  to  drop  out  of  school?  Individually,  we 
cannot  do  much  to  address  these  issues,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
not  focused  my  attention  on  them.  But  we  can  do  something 
about  the  way  we  treat  the  next  Hispanic  we  meet. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  come  face  to  face  or  be 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  Hispanic,  once  we  step  out  of  our 
doors.  More  likely  than  not,  the  majority  of  our  Retreat  Houses 
will  host  at  least  a  handful  of  Hispanics  during  their  next  retreat, 
and  some  of  them  may  even  have  more  Hispanic  retreatants  than 
non-Hispanic  ones.  Our  preachers  will  certainly  have  Hispanics 
attending  their  services  and  may  even  be  served  by  them  on  the 
altar  or  at  the  table.  Chaplains  will  assist  Hispanic  professionals 
as  well  as  visit  Hispanics  on  their  rounds.  Caretakers  will  work 
side  by  side  Hispanics  as  our  houses  are  maintained  and  serviced. 
So  what  can  we  do?  We  can  question  ourselves  as  to  whether 
we  reach  out  to  Hispanics  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  or 
do  we  do  so  in  paternalistic,  superior  ways?  We  can  challenge 
ourselves  as  to  whether  we  have  developed  racist  attitudes  and 
practices  in  our  speech  and  behavior  under  the  guise  of  being 
better  educated,  having  more  experience  and/or  having  taken 
vows.  Do  we  treat  them  with  the  dignity  and  respect  befitting 
any  human  being?  Those  of  us  in  authority  or  supervisory  roles 
need  to  ask  whether  we  accept  and  treat  Hispanics  as  they 
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really  are,  or  whether  we  try  to  form  them  into  our  own  image 
and  likeness,  developing  them  into  what  we  think  that  they  ought 
to  be? 

As  Passionists,  we  have  learned  to  become  very  sensitive  to  the 
sufferings  of  Our  Lord  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of  others.  It  is 
precisely  our  meditation  and  theological  reflection  upon  these 
sufferings  that  calls  us  to  conversion  and  urges  us  to  be  witnesses 
and  proclaimers  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  has  no  place  for 
suffering  and  injustice.  It  is  our  very  unity  with  the  Passion  of 


Christ  that  moves  us  to  have  compassion  for  all  who  suffer  and 
which  helps  us  to  discover  our  part  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Indeed,  it  is  the  suffering  Christ 
and  the  suffering  people  around  us  which  truly  teaches  us  to  be 
authentic  Passionists. 

We  form  a  part  of  human  society,  and  cannot  distance 
ourselves  from  the  people  among  whom  we  live.  Each 
community  therefore  must  consider  whether  it  is  relating  in  a 
Christian  manner  to  the  wider  community  of  the  area. 

To  be  leaven  and  salt  of  the  earth,  as  our  Savior  requires,  the 
community  must  preserve  its  own  Passionist  identity. 
(Constitutions  no.  35) 
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PREFACE 


Last  year,  1989,  was  a  year  that  went  by  much  too  quickly!  So 
quickly,  in  fact,  that  we  were  not  able  to  publish  our  usual  second 
issue  of  THE  PASSIONIST.  However,  this  year  we  are  again  back 
on  track!  Two  issues  will  be  forthcoming. 

This,  our  first  issue,  opens  with  the  second  essay  of  a  two-part 
series  by  Fr.  Paul  Wadell,  C.P.,  on  doing  ethics  in  a  confessional 
mode.  In  this  essay,  "The  Narrative  Character  of  the  Moral  Life 
Once  More,"  Fr.  Paul  describes  how  narrative  affects  our  under- 
standing of  ourself  and  our  behavior,  what  it  tells  us  about  our 
moral  experience  and  what  the  marks  of  a  good  story  might  be. 

In  his  second  article,  "The  Special  Charism  of  Preaching,"  Fr. 
Sebastian  MacDonald,  Provincial  of  Holy  Cross  Province, 
describes  some  sociological  issues  that  influence  parish  mission 
preaching.  He  suggests  that  "popular  devotion"  as  it  is  described 
in  our  Constitutions  needs  to  be  an  important  part  of  effective 
preaching  today.  We  hope  that  his  reflections  will  elicit  further 
reflection  from  our  readers. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  begin  a  three-part  series  on  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  by  Fr.  Thomas  McGonigle,  O.P.  Fr.  McGonigle 
is  the  Vice  President  and  Academic  Dean  of  the  Catholic 
Theological  Union  in  Chicago  and  is  a  specialist  in  the  spirituali- 
ty of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  His  first  article,  "St.  Paul  of  the  Cross: 
Faithful  Witness  to  the  Paschal  Mystery,"  reflects  on  St.  Paul's 
struggle  from  1720  through  1741  to  found  the  Congregation.  He 
illustrates  St.  Paul's  personal  experience  of  the  Passion  and  his 
response  in  faith. 

The  final  three  articles  continue  our  reflections  on  the  passion 
in  our  own  day.  Three  Passionists,  Bro.  William  Baalman,  C.P., 
Bro.  Raymond  Sanchez,  C.P.,  and  Fr.  Kilian  McGowan,  C.P.,  tell 
how  the  passion  touches  the  lives  of  those  they  serve,  in  their 
ministries. 

Michael  Higgins,  C.P. 
Editor 
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The  Narrative  Character 
of  the  Moral  Life 
Once  More 


In  our  first  essay  we  considered  three  ways  narrative  gives  a 
different  rendering  of  the  moral  life,  noting  first  how  every  ethic 
is  qualified  by  the  sovereign  narrative  of  our  life,  secondly  ex- 
amining the  relationship  between  narrative  and  history,  and  third 
considering  how  becoming  moral  is  similar  to  learning  a  language; 
hence  Christian  morality  is  a  matter  of  learning  the  language  of 
God. 

In  this  second  essay  we  shall  continue  our  reflections  by  focus- 
ing on  three  points:  1)  how  narrative  affects  our  understanding 
of  ourself  and  our  behavior;  2)  what  it  tells  us  about  our  moral 
experience;  and  3)  what  might  be  the  marks  of  a  good  story;  or 
how  do  we  know  we  have  found  a  narrative  worthy  of  our  lives? 

What  Narrative  Tells  Us 
About  Ourself  and  Our  Behavior 

The  category  of  narrative  reminds  us  that  human  life  cannot 
help  but  take  the  form  of  a  story.  Narrative  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  does  a  human  life  involve?"  or  "What  does  a 


human  life  look  like?"  No  matter  what  else,  our  life  always 
involves  a  story,  not  just  in  the  sense  that  we  have  a  past,  present, 
and  future,  not  just  in  the  sense  that  we  undergo  certain 
experiences  that  change  us,  but  especially  in  the  sense  that  our 
life  is  shaped  by  some  overall  purpose  or  intention  that  expresses 
us  one  way  instead  of  another.  A  human  life  takes  story  form, 
that  is  what  narrative  tells  us.  There  is  a  plot  to  our  life,  a  strategy 
to  it,  because  through  all  that  challenges  and  besets  us  we  are 
trying  to  make  good  on  some  goal  that  captures  what  we  take 
our  life  to  be. 

Here  is  an  example.  The  night  before  my  Uncle  Bill  died  he  gave 
a  party  I  will  never  forget.  He  invited  fifteen  people  to  his 
basement,  all  of  them  family  and  friends,  for  a  pinochle  party. 
The  evening  was  a  tribute  to  Uncle  Bill's  style.  On  one  side  of 
the  basement  he  had  a  long  table  filled  with  delicacies  that  would 
make  any  German  proud  (his  full  name  was  William  Waldo 
Sulzer!):  stacks  of  rye  bread,  chunks  of  limburger  cheese, 
mountains  of  bologna  and  ham,  plenty  of  purple  cabbage,  and 
multiple  cases  of  Falls  City  Beer,  Louisville's  answer  to 
Heineken's.  In  the  background  throughout  the  night  could  be 
heard  the  strains  of  German  marching  music.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  basement  were  four  card  tables.  Uncle  Bill  was  master  of 
the  evening.  He  told  us  this  was  the  preliminary  round  of  the 
national  pinochle  tournament,  and  the  winner  that  night  would 
continue  on  to  San  Diego  for  the  championship.  Uncle  Bill  had 
organized  the  evening  so  that  eventually  every  person  there  had 
everyone  else  for  a  partner.  At  the  end  of  the  evening,  to  no  one's 
surprise,  Uncle  Bill  declared  himself  the  winner,  but  consoled  the 
fifteen  losers  with  a  fifth  of  Early  Times,  except  for  me.  I  was 
eighteen  at  the  time,  so  my  prize  was  a  box  of  Russel  Stover 
chocolates. 


The  next  evening  Uncle  Bill  died.  I  have  always  considered  that 
zany  pinochle  party  to  be  Uncle  Bill's  last  supper.  On  the  night 
before  he  died  he  gathered  his  closest  friends  to  be  with  him  one 
more  time.  He  wanted  that  party  to  be  a  symbol  of  what  he  had 
tried  to  do  with  his  life.  He  was  telling  us  something.  Uncle  Bill 
was  saying  to  us  that  evening,  "This  is  how  I  have  tried  to  live. 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  and  kind  person,  I  have  tried  to  be 
thoughtful  and  considerate.  I  think  life  is  a  wonderful,  fabulous 
thing  and  I  have  enjoyed  life.  Though  I  may  not  have  been  highly 
educated  and  was  never  a  wealthy  person,  my  treasure  was  my 
family  and  my  friends.  I  have  tried  to  love  others.  This  is  what 
I  think  is  important:  be  good  to  others,  learn  to  laugh,  be  kind 
to  your  friends,  stay  close  to  God.  This  is  the  story  I  have  tried 
to  tell  with  my  life.  How  have  I  done?  As  I  come  to  the  end  of 
my  life  this  is  what  I  want  to  know,  have  I  told  the  story  well?" 

We  need  the  category  of  narrative  to  understand  morality 
because  life  takes  a  narrative  form.  Our  moral  life  is  for  us 
whatever  story  we  are  trying  to  tell.  This  is  one  reason  morality 
is  biography,  a  reflection  of  the  story  we  are  trying  to  write  about 
ourself  through  our  actions,  our  behavior,  and  our  most  persistent 
intentions.  In  After  Virtue,  Alasdair  Maclntyre  remarks  that  in 
classical  moralities  ethics  was  always  taught  in  epics,  sagas  and 
poems,  not  so  much  because  that  was  the  genre  of  the  times,  but 
because  that  was  what  life  was  considered  to  be.  "Human  life 
has  a  determinate  form,"  Maclntyre  explains,  "the  form  of  a 
certain  kind  of  story.  It  is  not  just  that  poems  and  sagas  narrate 
what  happens  to  men  and  women,  but  that  in  their  narrative  form 
poems  and  sagas  capture  a  form  that  was  already  present  in  the 
lives  which  they  relate."1 

Life  always  has  a  story  form  because  as  we  live  we  are  not 
wandering  aimlessly  through  various  experiences,  but  are  trying 
to  achieve  something,  namely  ourselves.  As  we  live  we  are  trying 
to  say  ourselves  a  certain  way.  Our  intentions  are  a  reflection  of 
what  we  want  to  become  of  us,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  through 
them  that  we  tell  our  story.  Our  actions  in  the  present  indicate 
how  we  want  to  be  known  and  remembered  in  the  future.  There 
is  some  theme  running  through  our  life  that  holds  our  Behavior 


together,  that  gives  it  continuity  and  consistency.  That  theme  is 
the  core  intention  of  our  life  that  is  virtually  present  in  all  we  do, 
guiding  and  directing  us,  turning  our  life  to  whatever  we  have 
chosen  as  our  comprehensive  goal.  As  we  move  to  that  goal 
through  our  actions  we  tell  our  story.  Like  Uncle  Bill's  pinochle 
party,  the  story  we  want  our  life  to  be  gets  expressed  in  all  we  do. 
We  could  discover  this  if  we  saved  all  the  letters  we  wrote  to 
a  good  friend  over  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years.  If  we  sat  down 
one  day  and  read  through  those  letters,  what  would  we  have? 
Wouldn't  they  be  a  chapter  in  the  story  we  had  been  trying  to 
tell?  Wouldn't  they  be  parts  of  our  ongoing  biography?  Those 
letters  would  record  not  only  what  happened  to  us,  but  how  we 
responded,  how  we  were  changed.  They  would  show  us  ourself 
inasmuch  as  they  would  chronicle  the  values  and  concerns  which 
emerged  with  startling  significance.  They  would  give  us  glimpses 
of  our  values,  insights  into  our  cares.  Through  those  letters  we 
could  spot  recurring  purposes  and  aims  with  which  we  had 
identified  ourself,  and  maybe  some  goals  we  had  left  behind.  We 
would  notice  people  dear  to  us  who  were  still  part  of  our  life, 
and  others  who  had  faded.  When  we  read  those  letters  we  would 
recognize  our  life  as  a  story.  The  same  is  true  with  anniversaries. 
When  we  celebrate  an  anniversary  we  mark  what  is  important 
to  us.  An  anniversary  is  a  time  to  commemorate  what  we  take 
our  life  to  be.  It  is  to  ask,  "How  am  I  doing  with  what  I  have 
said  matters  most  to  me?" 


This  is  why  narrative  also  gives  unity  and  coherence  to  our  life. 
We  can  have  hodge-podge  experiences,  but  we  cannot  suffer  a 
hodge-podge  life,  at  least  not  for  long.  We  must  be  able  to  look 


at  our  life  as  a  whole  and  see  there  a  singleness  of  purpose  which 
molds  our  life  together  and  gives  it  integrity.  At  some  point  we 
must  be  able  to  look  at  our  life  and  answer  this  question:  "What 
exactly  am  I  doing?"  Through  all  the  events  of  our  life,  through 
the  experiences  which  befall  us  each  day,  through  the  tumultous 
twists  of  our  existence,  we  must  be  able  to  identify  some  overall 
intention  that  gives  us  stability  and  assurance  because  it  articulates 
a  character  that  not  only  has  survived  the  chaos,  but  emerged 
from  it.  Put  differently,  though  certain  days  can  be  chaotic,  our 
life  cannot  be.  We  need  unity  and  stability,  we  need  a  basic 
intelligibility  to  our  existence,  and  this  is  what  narrative  offers. 
Narrative  gives  the  storyline  of  our  lives,  on  crazy  days  it  enables 
us  to  say  what  we  are  about,  and  that  is  no  small  reassurance. 
We  can  get  to  the  heart  of  our  story  with  this  question:  "What 
is  the  one  thing  in  my  life  I  cannot  afford  to  lose?"  To  answer 
that  is  to  know  the  story  we  are  trying  to  tell.  It  is  also  to  know 
our  integrity. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  to  identify  our  story  is  to  identify 
ourself .  Often  we  think  the  most  important  moral  question  is, 
"What  should  I  do?"  It  is  crucial,  but  it  is  not  primary.  A  more 
basic  moral  question  is,  "Who  should  I  be?"  But  there  is  one  even 
more  fundamental:  "Of  what  story  am  I  a  part?"  We  only  know 
how  to  answer  the  first  two  questions  when  we  have  grappled 
with  the  latter.  We  must  identify  the  story  we  are  trying  to  tell 
with  our  life  if  we  are  to  say  clearly  who  we  are  and  what  we 
should  be  trying  to  do.  In  morality  the  most  basic  first  move  is 
locating  our  story,  for  it  is  in  identifying  the  narrative  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  life  that  we  can  more  ably  reckon  our 
character  and  our  behavior. 

Our  sovereign  narrative  identifies  us,  but  it  also  constitutes  us. 
In  a  narrative  view  of  ethics,  we  do  not  have  a  self  prior  to  our 
story,  our  purposes  and  intentions,  but  through  our  story.  Our 
self  comes  to  us  through  the  story  or  stories  we  have  taken  as 
our  own.  To  be  a  self  is  to  inhabit  a  story.  Living  that  story  brings 
us  into  being,  it  draws  us  into  existence,  it  gives  us  gist  and 
substance,  it  sculpts  us  into  people  of  unique  character  and 
personality.  Our  narrative  fashions  our  identity.  The  kind  of  self 


we  have  turns  on  the  story  or  narrative  we  have  chosen  to  live. 
Our  self  then  is  what  becomes  of  us  through  the  living  of  our 
story.  Put  even  more  strongly,  we  have  no  self  unless  we  inhabit 
a  narrative  that  gives  us  a  self,  because  the  self  is  story-formed. 
As  Hauerwas  puts  it,  "I  am  not  suggesting  just  that  we  require 
stories  to  understand  who  we  are,  though  we  certainly  do.  But 
rather  I  am  suggesting  that  the  mysterious  thing  we  call  a  self 
is  best  understood  as  a  story."2  Or  as  he  explains  in  The  Peaceable 
Kingdom, 

We  see  that  because  the  self  is  historically  formed  we 
require  a  narrative  to  speak  about  it  if  we  are  to  speak 
at  all.  One  should  not  think  of  oneself  as  exemplifying 
or  being  some  individual  instance  of  a  self,  but  one 
understands  in  what  his  or  her  selfhood  consists  only  as 
he  or  she  learns  to  tell  that  particular  story.3 

Another  way  of  putting  this  is  to  see  that  our  self  is  our  fidelity 
to  whatever  story  in  which  we  have  placed  our  life.  This  is  why, 
for  instance,  we  can  ask,  "Is  there  life  after  vows?"  and 
confidently  answer  we  can  have  life  no  other  way.  The  rationale 
for  promising  ourself  to  a  way  of  life  is  knowing  we  come  to  be 
through  what  we  pledge.  We  exist  through  what  we  promise, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  have  a  self.  Our  person  comes  not  prior 
but  through  the  commitments  of  our  life  because  commitments 
mediate  identity,  they  are  the  crucible  for  personality  and 
character.  As  Quentin  says  in  Arthur  Miller's  After  The  Fall,  "It's 
that  the  evidence  is  bad  for  promises.  But  how  else  do  you  touch 
the  world  —  except  with  a  promise?"4  Too,  it  is  through  our 
fidelity  to  these  commitments  that  we  come  to  understand  exactly 
what  our  purpose  is.  We  can  only  learn  the  value  of  our  projects 
and  plans  by  living  them.  We  appreciate  our  commitments  only 
when  we  have  invested  our  self  in  them.  Some  knowledge  comes 
only  through  participation,  and  that  is  how  it  is  with  the  story 
to  which  we  have  entrusted  ourself.  We  cannot  gain  that 
knowledge  from  afar,  it  comes  only  through  the  gift  of  our  self 
to  the  story  we  hope  will  fashion  our  self.  Think  of  Passionist 
life.  We  can  talk  about  it,  consider  it,  and  reflect  on  it;  but  we 


can  only  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  Passionist  by  pledging  our 
life  to  it.  When  it  comes  to  the  purposes  integral  to  our  life,  we 
do  not  gain  knowledge  of  them  from  afar,  but  only  by  plunging 
ourself  into  them.  Put  differently,  we  cannot  know  what  our 
promise  means  until  we  have  promised. 


If  we  cannot  have  a  self  without  having  a  story  to  which  we 
are  faithful,  we  can  understand  why  perduring  aimlessness  is  so 
destructive.  Initially,  it  may  be  an  experience  of  freedom,  but  to 
drift  for  years  without  settling  into  a  purpose  is  extremely 
dangerous  because  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  say  who  we 
are.  If  our  identity  comes  through  our  story,  then  not  to  have 
a  story  is  not  to  have  a  self.  It  is  true  that  during  periods  of 
transition  we  sometimes  must  wait  before  connecting  ourself  to 
a  story,  but  eventually  we  must  settle  on  some  narrative.  At  first 
glance,  it  may  appear  liberating  to  be  free  from  traditions  and 
narratives,  but  actually  it  is  a  form  of  non-existence;  to  be  free 
from  tradition  is  to  disappear.  We  hold  on  to  ourself  through  our 
fidelity  to  certain  stories  and  purposes.  Not  to  know  our  story 
is  not  to  know  our  place  of  belonging,  and  that  is  frightening. 
Aimlessness  is  natural  in  adolescence  and  it  appears  during  times 
of  change,  but  if  it  is  sustained  it  is  destructive  because  it  keeps 
us  from  the  commitments  which  enable  us  to  be. 

Who  we  are  comes  through  the  stories  we  have  promised  to 
live.  The  moral  life  for  us  is  not  something  other  than  this  story, 
but  living  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  bring  the  story,  and  hence 
ourself,  to  completion.  Our  abiding  moral  responsibility  is  to 


live  to  accomplish  the  story  through  which  we  also  accomplish 
ourself .  Moral  development,  contrary  to  Kohlberg  and  Erikson, 
is  not  a  matter  of  passing  through  stages,  but  of  growth  according 
to  a  story  that  is  good.  This  is  why  fidelity  is  such  an  important 
virtue  in  a  narrative  approach  to  ethics.  The  story  holds  the 
promise  of  ourself.  If  who  we  are  is  what  a  good  story  promises 
to  make  of  us,  then  fidelity  is  the  virtue  which  gives  us  the  time 
necessary  to  grow  into  the  story  that  holds  forth  our  self.  It  takes 
time  to  understand  the  good  of  the  story  we  have  taken  as  our 
own.  Only  gradually  do  we  come  to  appreciate  its  value,  only 
over  time  are  we  accomplished  enough  with  the  story  to  be  able 
to  begin  to  tell  it  ourself. 

Fidelity  is  the  virtue  that  sustains  our  commitment  to  the  story 
that  promises  ourself.  It  is  the  virtue  which  gives  us  the 
permanence  we  need  to  understand  the  story  we  have  promised 
to  live.  It  may  not  be  the  most  important  virtue  of  our  life,  but 
it  surely  is  indispensable  because  there  is  so  much  that  undercuts 
our  commitments,  so  much  tempting  us  to  betray.  Through  the 
struggle  of  learning  and  embodying  the  good  of  our  story,  there 
is  much  which  prods  us  to  question  our  story,  much  which  lures 
us  away  from  it.  There  lives  at  the  heart  of  every  commitment 
a  pull  to  betrayal.  There  is  a  tension  in  every  commitment  between 
our  desire  to  be  faithful  to  a  promise  and  the  pull  to  embrace 
values  and  goods  we  have  not  entirely  left  behind.  The  power 
of  the  unchosen  continues  to  act  on  us,  suggesting  possibilities 
that  are  undeniably  good,  but  not  part  of  our  promise.  No  one 
is  immune  from  this.  No  matter  how  resolute  our  commitment, 
the  flipside  of  every  promise  is  the  temptation  to  turn  away  from 
it.  In  his  play,  The  Real  Thing,  Tom  Stoppard  brilliantly  describes 
this  experience.  Henry  is  talking  to  his  second  wife,  Annie, 
reminding  her  that  they  cannot  take  their  love  for  granted.  They 
think  they  are  safe  in  their  commitment,  but  there  is  much  which 
undercuts  what  they  have  promised.  Henry  says, 

"We  start  off  like  one  of  those  caterpillars  designed  for 
a  particular  leaf.  The  exclusive  voracity  of  love.  And  then 
not.  How  strange  that  the  way  of  things  is  not  suspended 
to  meet  our  special  case.  But  it  never  is.  I  don't  want 
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anyone  else  but  sometimes,  surprisingly,  there's 
someone,  not  the  prettiest  or  the  most  available,  but  you 
know  that  in  another  life  it  would  be  her.  Or  him,  don't 
you  find?  A  small  quickening.  The  room  responds  slightly 
to  being  entered.  Like  a  raised  blind.  Nothing  intended, 
and  a  long  way  from  doing  anything,  but  you  catch  the 
glint  of  being  someone  else's  possibility,  and  it's  sort  of 
politeness  to  show  you  haven't  missed  it,  so  you  push 
it  a  little,  well  within  safety,  but  there's  that  sense  of  a 
promise  almost  being  made  in  the  touching  and 
kissing  .  .  .  ."5 

Stoppard's  reflections  not  only  stress  why  we  must  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  our  promise,  but  they  also  help  us 
understand  why  if  we  change  our  story  we  also  change  ourself . 
To  take  up  another  story  is  to  begin  to  fashion  a  different  identity. 
We  shall  not  be  exactly  who  we  were  before.  The  change  may 
be  entirely  necessary,  but  we  should  know  what  we  are  doing. 


If  our  self  is  story-formed,  then  different  stories  will  make  for 
different  selves.  We  cannot  alter  the  primary  narratives  of  our 
lives  lightly,  because  to  change  them  is  to  make  a  different  choice 
about  who  we  wish  to  be.  The  effect  of  the  narrative  on  us  is  not 
superficial,  it  is  determinative  of  our  being.  For  instance,  why  do 
we  sometimes  drift  away  from  people  with  whom  we  once  were 
very  close?  Maybe  because  either  their  story  or  our  story  has 
changed.  Why  do  friendships  sometimes  die?  Maybe  because  we 
find  we  are  living  incompatible  stories.  There  are  some  people 
who  seem  worlds  apart  from  us,  some  people  we  simply  cannot 
reach.  The  alienation  we  feel  toward  certain  people  may  be  the 
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result  of  stories  that  cannot  be  reconciled.  In  every  choice  of  a 
new  story  lies  a  decision  to  be  another  kind  of  self. 

But  our  narrative  not  only  tells  us  about  our  self,  it  also  tells 
us  about  our  behavior.  Our  actions  cannot  be  seen  as  isolated, 
disparate  pieces  of  behavior;  rather,  our  actions  are  ways  of  telling 
and  continuing  our  story.  Actions  are  not  something  additional 
to  the  story,  they  are  the  story  being  lived.  Actions  are  the 
language  in  which  the  story,  and  thus  the  self,  gets  spoken.  This 
is  why  the  narrative  provides  the  backdrop  or  context  in  which 
our  actions  make  sense.  Our  behavior  gains  intelligibility  through 
the  narrative  it  strives  to  maintain.  If  we  take  our  action  out  of 
the  story,  it  is  not  only  hard  to  explain  it,  it  is  also  difficult  to 
know  why  we  are  acting  at  all.  Actions  cannot  be  adequately 
characterized  apart  from  the  story  they  are  designed  to  further. 

This  helps  us  understand  why  sometimes,  at  least  initially,  we 
have  trouble  understanding  another's  behavior.  There  is 
something  puzzling  about  it,  something  that  does  not  make  sense. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  understood  the  context  of  the 
action.  Adequate  analysis  of  any  behavior]/  requires  scrutinizing 
the  story  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  an  agent's 
narrative  that  we  understand  why  they  choose  to  act  as  they  do. 
For  instance,  how  many  would  understand  some  of  the  customs 
and  practices  of  Passionist  religious  life  unless  they  also 
appreciated  the  narrative  those  practices  are  designed  to  enliven? 
Often  we  misjudge  people  and  their  behavior  because  we  have 
not  taken  time  to  know  and  appreciate  the  story  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  We  need  to  look  beyond  the  action  to  the  narrative  which 
gives  it  meaning. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  story  of  Etty  Hillesum,  a  young  Jewish 
woman  who  lived  in  Amsterdam  during  the  years  of  World  War 
II  and  eventually  met  death  in  Auschwitz.  Early  in  her  diary,  An 
Interrupted  Life,  Etty  looks  at  the  violence  and  fear  and  hatred 
around  her,  and  resolves  to  tell  a  different  story.  She  will  not 
allow  the  Nazis  to  turn  her  into  a  person  of  hatred,  but  chooses 
instead  to  write  another  story.  Etty  will  tell  a  story  which  offers 
an  alternative  to  all  that  is  dehumanizing  and  false  and  vicious 
in  the  world  around  her.  She  will  tell  a  story  that  witnesses  a 
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much  more  promising  way  of  being  in  the  world.  Her  life  will 
testify  to  more  noble  possibilities.  Seeing  the  history  being  written 
around  her,  Etty  decides  to  fashion  another  history  than  the 
textbook  story  the  world  will  come  to  know.  She  vows  to  live 
in  a  way  that  the  world  will  someday  know  something  other  than 
hatred  and  viciousness  occurred  during  those  years.  Knowing 
"this  great  campaign  to  destroy  us,"  Etty  nonetheless  resolves 
"to  try  to  live  a  good  and  faithful  life  to  my  last  breath  so  that 
those  who  come  after  me  do  not  have  to  start  all  over  again,  need 
not  face  the  same  difficulties.  Isn't  that,"  she  asks,  "doing 
something  for  future  generations?"6 

In  one  sense,  a  decision  to  be  a  person  of  love  and  goodness 
and  generosity  seems  small  when  weighed  against  the  powers 
of  hatred  and  war.  But  in  her  decision  to  tell  a  different  story, 
those  seemingly  trifling  actions  of  kindness  and  civility  and 
thoughtfulness  take  on  Kingdom  proportions.  In  her  decision  to 
tell  another  story,  Etty  is  not  only  acting  differently,  she  is  giving 
birth  to  a  newer,  better  world.  In  her  resolve,  this  young  Jewish 
girl  has  chosen  to  become  an  agent  of  God's  Kingdom.  Without 
appreciating  the  story  Etty  chose  to  tell,  we  could  not  appreciate 
the  staggering  significance  of  her  behavior.  It  is  the  narrative  that 
discloses  the  stature  of  her  actions,  her  intention  that  reveals  their 
amazing  power.  Those  unsung  deeds  become  vessels  of  the 
Kingdom's  breaking.  The  Kingdom  dawns  in  people  like  Etty  who 
commit  themselves  to  telling  a  different  story  now.  Viewed  apart 
from  the  narrative  she  espouses,  Etty's  deeds  appear  trifling; 
however,  seen  in  light  of  the  story  they  are  meant  to  further,  we 
marvel  at  their  power. 

Narrative  and  Our  Moral  Experience 

What  does  narrative  illumine  about  our  moral  experience?  Does 
it  give  us  any  insight  into  our  life  that  other  approaches  to  morality 
overlook?  When  we  take  a  narrative  view  of  our  moral  experience, 
two  things  come  to  view.  First,  narrative  helps  us  appreciate  the 
contingent  character  of  our  life.  There  is  much  about  us  that  could 
have  been  other.  When  we  think  about  it,  a  lot  that  shaped  us 
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in  our  life  came  from  chance  events.  We  were  born  in  certain 
places  and  certain  times.  We  had  one  kind  of  parents  instead  of 
another.  We  were  endowed  with  certain  temperaments  and 
abilities  that  led  to  a  series  of  choices.  A  lot  of  who  we  are  is  a 
reflection  of  having  met  people  we  just  as  easily  could  have 
missed.  To  acknowledge  contingency  is  to  recognize  the  non- 
necessity of  so  much  of  our  life;  it  is  especially  to  consider  that 
some  of  the  most  riveting  events  of  our  life  did  not  have  to  be, 
they  could  have  been  other.  At  certain  moments  of  our  life  we 
decided  one  way  instead  of  another,  we  chose  certain  options. 
If  we  had  decided  differently,  we  would  have  begun  another 
history. 

Contingency  appreciates  that  even  though  much  of  who  we  are 
is  the  work  of  conscious  decision  and  intention,  it  is  also  true  that 
to  a  large  extent  who  we  are  is  the  work  of  many  chance  events, 
of  circumstances  we  suffered,  of  encounters  that  did  not  have  to 
be.  For  instance,  much  of  our  uniqueness  is  a  reflection  of  how 
we  have  responded  to  events;  however,  at  each  of  those  points 
we  could  have  responded  differently,  we  could  have  taken 
another  turn  or  made  another  decision.  If  we  had  done  so,  the 
responses  and  decisions,  as  well  as  the  life  that  flowed  from  them 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  better  or  worse,  they  simply 
would  have  been  different.  Taking  another  turn,  something  any 
of  us  could  have  done  at  so  many  points  of  our  life,  would  have 
made  us  another  self.  With  that  turn  we  would  have  begun 
another  story. 

If  so  much  of  who  we  are  is  a  reflection  of  contingency  and  how 
we  have  responded  to  it,  we  can  appreciate  what  a  great  moral 
achievement  it  is  to  love  the  life  that  always  could  have  been 
other,  but  is  nonetheless  our  own.  In  the  context  of  the  Christian 
story,  contingency  is  a  way  of  talking  about  providence;  better 
put,  providence  is  a  way  of  understanding  contingency.  We  are 
accustomed  to  consider  providence  as  a  theological  description 
of  destiny;  if  something  is  providential,  it  is  God's  way  of  ordering 
our  life  according  to  God's  plan.  But  this  may  not  always  be  true. 
There  is  another  way  to  consider  providence.  We  can  speak  of 
it  not  in  terms  of  divine,  if  blessed,  necessity,  but  as  how  God's 
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grace  and  love  can  work  through  and  redeem  a  life  that  always 
could  have  been  other.  Providence  is  the  divine  reassurance  that 
a  life  that  could  have  been  other  is  nonetheless  good,  blessed, 
and  redemptive.  To  speak  of  providence  is  to  claim  that  it  is  in 
and  through  a  very  contingent  life  that  we  are  being  saved. 
Through  the  lens  of  providence,  those  contingent  facts  about  us 
that  are  so  instrumental  in  our  formation  can  betffr  seen  as  graces. 
We  can  appreciate  this  if  we  reflect  on  the  beginning  of  our 
vocations.  So  often  our  experience  of  our  call  to  be  Passionists 
is  nestled  in  a  contingency.  We  made  a  mission  we  easily  could 
have  missed,  we  met  a  Passionist  we  might  never  have  known. 
Does  this  mean  our  life  is  up  for  grabs?  What  it  might  mean  is 
that  some  of  the  most  profound  blessings  of  our  life  came  to  us 
through  circumstances  that  did  not  have  to  be.  If  we  can 
appreciate  the  non-necessity  of  some  of  the  most  formative  graces 
of  our  lives,  particularly  our  religious  vocation,  then  we  can  more 
fully  embrace  this  graced  possibility  not  as  fate  but  as  freedom. 

-  1Ml  <fow\  wz  vmcfotiv  life 

The  second  way  narrative  opens  our  understanding  of  moral 
experience  is  that  it  helps  us  deal  with  the  tragic  dimension  of 
life.  There  are  two  ways  we  can  speak  of  tragedy.  The  first  and 
most  common  sense  of  tragedy  is  to  recognize  we  live  in  a  world 
that  does  not  always  cooperate  with  our  plans.  To  have  a  story 
is  to  try  to  do  something  with  our  lives,  but  we  attempt  this  in 
a  world  that  does  not  always  cooperate  with  our  plans.  To  have 
a  story  is  to  try  to  do  something  with  our  lives,  but  we  attempt 
this  in  a  world  over  which  we  enjoy  only  limited  control. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  have  more  control  because  the  world 
cooperates  with  our  endeavors.  We  experience  good  fortune, 
everything  seems  turned  to  our  purposes,  so  we  are  confident 
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and  pleased.  We  should  be  grateful  for  these  moments  because 
at  some  point  our  luck  will  likely  change.  Sometimes  fortune 
shines  on  us,  but  sometimes  it  does  not.  Sometimes  life  seems 
most  cooperative,  but  there  are  poignant  moments  in  our  history 
when  everything  seems  to  oppose  us.  For  reasons  we  cannot 
recognize  or  understand,  and  perhaps  for  no  reason  at  all, 
sometimes  things  just  do  not  work  out  and  we  are  not  sure  why. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  bad  things  happening  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  breaks  us  and  crushes  our  spirits.  Sometimes  misfortune 
is  so  overwhelming  it  steals  our  life  away.  When  this  happens, 
evil  becomes  the  familiar. 

We  should  not  underestimate  such  moments,  and  as  Passionists 
we  should  be  especially  attuned  to  them.  We  have  in  our  ministry 
encountered  people  for  whom  evil  has  become  the  familiar.  We 
have  at  times  been  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortune  wrecking 
some  people's  lives.  We  want  to  help  them  but  we  are  not  sure 
how.  We  want  to  ease  their  burden  but  we  see  no  solution.  Our 
heart  goes  out  to  them  but  we  feel  so  powerless.  In  these  moments 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  tragic,  and  it  is  part  of  everyone's 
story.  There  are  some  people  for  whom  life,  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  is  so  awful  and  unpromising  that  for  them  tragedy 
is  not  just  a  part  of  their  life,  it  is  all  of  their  life.  It  is  like  the 
fixer  in  Bernard  Malamud's  novel  of  the  same  name.  In  one  scene, 
the  fixer  looks  back  on  his  life.  This  is  how  is  appears  to  him: 
"Remembering  his  life  filled  him  with  hatred  for  the  way  things 
went  and  were  going.  I'm  a  fixer  but  all  my  life  I've  been  broken 
more  than  I  fix/"7  The  fixer  describes  the  feeling  of  being 
oppressed  at  the  heart  of  life.  He  is  a  man  in  the  grip  of  the 
horrible,  and  the  power  of  the  horrible  robs  him  of  the  capacity 
to  hope. 

Life  does  violence  to  people  like  the  fixer.  When  many  things 
impede  our  plans,  we  recognize  there  are  powers  in  the  world 
we  cannot  control.  We  also  recognize  there  is  evil  and  it  is 
awesomely  powerful  too.  If  these  powers  become  overwhelming, 
making  it  impossible  for  us  to  achieve  the  goods  with  which  we 
have  identified  our  lives,  then  life  shuts  down  for  us  because 
tragedy  has  destroyed  hope.  If  we  feel  conquered  by  tragedy, 
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the  moral  life  dies  because  we  can  only  be  moral  if  we  can  act, 
and  we  can  only  act  if  we  can  care.  We  do  not  act  if  we  no  longer 
believe  something  good  is  possible  for  us.  Action  is  fueled  by 
desire,  and  desire  stems  from  the  conviction  that  we  can  gain 
what  we  love.  If  life  seems  wholly  set  against  us  it  is  difficult  to 
sustain  this  belief.  When  we  no  longer  think  the  good  is  possible 
for  us  we  lose  any  reason  for  acting,  and  when  we  stop  to  act 
we  die,  we  drown  in  the  rising  tides  of  despair.8 

This  helps  us  appreciate  why  in  our  ministry  we  must  listen 
carefully  to  the  facts  of  a  person's  life.  What  they  tell  us  figures 
importantly  in  the  assessment  we  make  of  their  possibilities.  More 
can  be  expected  of  one  on  whom  fortune  has  shone  brightly.  This 
may  be  why  Aquinas  says  "an  appreciation  of  circumstances  is 
called  for  by  moral  science  .  .  .  ."9  There  are  circumstances  in 
peoples7  lives  which  qualify  their  capacity  to  do  good. 
Circumstances  are  relevant  to  moral  and  pastoral  assessment 
because  they  capture  the  "surroundings"  of  our  life,  the  peculiar 
elements  of  our  story,  that  must  be  considered  in  any  estimation 
of  what  that  story  can  be.  This  is  why  a  good  moral  theologian, 
as  well  as  a  good  minister,  must  first  be  a  good  listener.  Moral 
theology,  at  least  one  in  any  way  pastoral,  begins  not  in  speaking 
but  in  listening,  it  requires  that  attentive  openness  to  the 
sacredness  of  another  person's  life  that  enables  us  to  appreciate 
just  what  the  situation  of  that  life  might  be. 

The  second  sense  of  tragedy  is  less  easily  recognized.  This  is 
not  the  tragedy  of  bad  things  happening,  but  the  tragedy  of  not 
being  able  to  pursue  all  the  goods  which  are  possible  to  us  and 
even,  in  some  sense,  obliging.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  having  to 
choose  between  competing  goods,  goods  which  in  many  ways 
are  equally  attractive  because  each  would  fulfill  us  in  different 
ways.  But  we  have  to  choose  because  we  are  finite,  and  that 
means  we  cannot  possibly  possess  all  good  things.  This  is  the 
tragedy  of  facing  our  limits,  it  is  the  painful  awareness  that  in 
order  to  turn  to  one  thing  we  have  to  turn  away  from  so  much 
else.  We  find  ourselves  in  situations  in  which  there  are  multiple 
possibilities  for  good,  but  we  cannot  embrace  them  all.  We  must 
choose  between  goods  competing  for  our  attention,  that  is  the 
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rub  of  the  moral  life.  Each  is  unquestionably  good,  each  beckons 
us  with  its  own  possibility  for  fulfillment,  and  because  each  is 
good  each  exercises  a  certain  authority  over  us.  But  we  have  to 
choose.  We  must  align  ourself  with  some  goods,  but  doing  so 
leaves  other  goods  unattended  and  that  is  sad.  With  every 
attachment  there  are  multiple  detachments,  because  as  soon  as 
we  turn  toward  one  thing  we  turn  away  from  so  much  else.  We 
must  choose,  but  in  the  process  of  choosing  we  also  exclude;  we 
sacrifice  one  possiblity  for  the  sake  of  another.  This  is  why  Jean 
Mouroux  says  '  'renunciation  is  thus  installed  in  the  very  heart 
of  human  activity,  "10  and  why  sometimes  our  greatness  is  a 
reflection  of  our  detachments,  a  measure  not  so  much  of  what 
we  have  chosen,  but  of  what  we  have  ruled  out. 

When  we  renounce  certain  goods  they  do  not  disappear.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  choose  them  neither  denies  nor  diminishes 
their  goodness;  in  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  their  goodness 
abides  our  renunciation  that  we  experience  a  sense  of  loss.  The 
goodness  of  what  we  do  not  choose  still  calls  out  to  us  and 
demands  our  respect.  Even  though  we  do  not  choose  it,  it  still 
has  a  claim  on  us  simply  because  it  is  good.  We  feel  this  at 
moments  of  commitment,  we  feel  this  when  we  are  haunted  by 
the  goods  that  are  not  our  own.  The  hint  of  the  unchosen 
possibility  stays  with  us  because  a  vestige  of  our  detachments 
accompanies  every  choice.  The  fact  that  we  continue  to  feel  the 
power  of  untouched  goods  testifies  to  their  genuine  value  and 
should  deepen  our  respect  for  the  goods  in  others  that  cannot 
be  our  own. 

And  so  any  way  of  life,  however  good,  is  limiting.  We  must 
be  humble  and  honest  enough  to  accept  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfectly  fulfilled  life,  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  happy  life. 
We  have  to  be  humble  and  honest  enough  to  say  that  all  of  us 
in  some  significant  ways  are  going  to  go  unfulfilled,  and  we  shall 
be  unfulfilled  in  direct  correspondence  to  the  goods  we  have  ruled 
out.  Moreover  that  we  do  remain  unfulfilled  in  proportion  to  our 
detachments  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  these  untouched  goods 
have.  We  must  give  ruled  out  possibilities  their  due. 
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The  Marks  of  a  Good  Story 

After  all  this  talk  of  the  narrative  character  of  the  moral  life, 
how  do  we  evaluate  one  story  in  comparison  to  another?  When 
we  survey  the  different  possibilities  for  our  lives,  how  do  we  know 
which  story  is  worthy  of  us?  There  must  be  a  way  we  can 
adjudicate  between  competing  stories,  otherwise  we  cannot  avoid 
the  vicious  relativism  of  one  way  of  life  being  as  good  as  any  other. 
Sometimes  that  is  true,  but  most  often  it  is  not. 

In  Truthfulness  and  Tragedy,  Stanley  Hauerwas  offers  four 
criteria  for  a  good  story.  First,  a  good  story  must  have  the  power 
to  release  us  from  destructive  alternatives.  Second,  it  should 
provide  a  way  of  seeing  through  distortion;  that  is,  it  should  be 
a  story  that  frees  us  from  fantasy  for  the  truth.  Third,  a  good  story 
enables  us  to  live  without  having  to  resort  to  violence.  Fourth, 
a  story  worthy  of  ourselves  should  have  a  sense  of  the  tragic.11 

To  these  four  I  would  add  a  fifth:  a  story  worthy  of  our  life  ought 
to  be  magnanimous  and  inclusive.  By  that  I  mean  first,  that  if 
a  story  is  good  it  ought  to  hold  forth  our  most  promising 
possibility,  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  a  story  to  which  all  can 
belong.  A  story  worthy  of  ourself  is  a  story  that  aspires  to 
greatness,  a  story  through  which  we  achieve  our  optimum 
potential;  a  good  story  should  work  for  our  best  and  noblest  self. 
But  if  it  is  a  worthy  story,  then  everyone  should  have  the  chance 
of  achieving  the  story's  good.  The  story  should  be  -open  to 
everyone,  and  the  living  of  the  story  should  enable  the  pros- 
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pering  and  fulfillment  of  all.  This  is  an  important  criterion  because 
so  many  stories  promise  goods  not  worthy  of  ourselves  and  so 
many  stories  are  exclusive;  they  are  stories  in  which  some  can 
prosper  only  on  the  condition  that  others  are  denied.  A  good  story 
is  one  to  which  everyone  can  belong  and  one  in  which  everyone 
flourishes  and  grows. 

It  is  precisely  this  radical  and  aboding  openness  before  an 
unsurpassable  good  that  can  and  should  characterize  the  Christian 
story  if  that  story  is  rightly  told.  The  Christian  story  is  the  radical 
equalizer  because  it  is  a  story  that  says  all  of  us,  despite  whatever 
differences  mark  us,  share  this  fundamental  truth  about 
ourselves:  we  are  children  of  God  called  in  Christ  to  be  the  friends 
of  God.  This  is  the  most  accurate  statement  of  our  selfhood,  the 
most  fitting  description  of  who  we  are.  It  is  also  a  statement  which 
captures  our  most  magnanimous  possibility,  for  the  fullness  of 
our  life  is  achieved  in  the  measure  we  become  the  friends  of  God. 
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VERY  REV.  SEBASTIAN  MAC  DONALD,  C.P. 

The  Special  Charism 
of  Preaching 

Introduction 

In  a  circular  letter  dated  May  30th,  our  former  Superior  General, 
Paul  Boyle,  addressed  the  role  of  preaching  in  the  Passionist 
community.  The  ideas  presented  there,  as  he  indicated  elsewhere, 
have  interested  him  for  years,  and  he  has  reflected  on  them  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  following  paper  also  treats  the  ministry  of  preaching,  and 
has  likewise  been  mulled  over  for  a  period  of  time,  though 
perhaps  not  as  long. 

These  are  obviously  two  different  approaches  to  the  topic  of 
preaching.  For  example,  Fr.  Paul  presents  a  theology  of  preaching, 
whereas  this  paper  entails  a  sociology  of  preaching.  His  paper 
sees  preaching  as  contributing  to  the  specific  mission  and  identity 
of  the  Passionist  community,  whereas  this  paper  treats  of 
preaching  in  a  frame  of  reference  inclusive  of  the  church  at  large. 
Another  difference  in  the  two  papers  is  the  prominence  he  assigns 
to  the  role  of  the  preacher  himself,  which  this  paper  does  not 
address  (I  briefly  touched  on  that  several  years  ago  in  remarks 
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entitled:  "Preaching  a  Classic  Text,"  The  Priest,  November,  1982). 
Finally,  Fr.  Paul's  efforts  aim  at  establishing  the  importance  of 
preaching,  whereas  this  paper  presumes  its  importance,  and 
rather  seeks  for  ways  and  means  to  make  preaching  more 
effective. 

Hopefully,  these  remarks  will  elicit  response  from  the  many 
devoted  and  committed  preachers  within  the  Province,  and 
indeed  the  Congregation,  since  the  topic  engages  us  all. 

The  Charism  of  Preaching  and  Its  Problems 

Preaching  is  as  special  a  charism  today  as  it  has  ever  been.  Those 
who  read  my  article  in  The  Priest  magazine  ("Preaching  as  a 
Charism  in  the  Church  Today,"  April,  1987,  Pages  37-40)  recall 
my  concern  to  lift  preaching  from  the  midst  of  other  competing 
charisms,  much  as  the  Apostle  Paul  did  long  ago.  "For  Christ 
did  not  send  me  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  —  not  with 
worldly  "wisdom,"  however,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  be  rendered 
void  of  its  meaning!"  (1  Cor.  1:17).  In  this  passage  Paul  presumes 
a  special  status  for  preaching,  at  least  for  himself,  while  admitting 
the  prestige  other  tasks  and  functions  enjoyed  in  the  church  of 
his  day. 

I  then  cited  problems  that  afflict  current  preaching:  it  is  one 
dimensional  in  too  many  of  our  parishes  (where  only  the  homily 
is  heard  by  most  parishioners);  religious  orders  and  communities 
who  originally  gave  dedicated  and  committed  service  to  the 
preaching  ministry  have  benignly  neglected  it  as  they  have  been 
channelled  into  diocesan  ministries;  those  not  always  prepared 
for,  or  interested  in,  preaching  well  prepared  sermons,  frequently 
diocesan  clergy,  have  loomed  prominently  in  this  ministry. 

Criticism  of  Preaching 

To  this  difficult  situation  can  be  added  the  criticism  (which 
is  abating  somewhat)  from  the  laity  about  the  quality  of  Cath- 
olic preaching,  in  response  to  which  a  number  of  workshops, 
seminars  and  programs  have  been  designed  to  improve  the 
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content  and  method  of  contemporary  preachers.  These  attempts 
are  bolstered  by  a  plethora  of  homily-preaching  guides  produced 
by  the  Catholic  Press.  All  this  has  somewhat  diminished  lay 
criticism  of  preaching. 


Reversion  of  Certain  Religious  Communities 
to  Preaching 

The  resources  of  several  religious  communities  are  available  to 
meet  these  problems,  such  as  the  Passionists,  the  Precious  Blood, 
the  Redemptorists,  the  Dominicans  (and  other  mendicant  orders) 
who  enjoy  a  long  tradition  of  excellence  in  preaching.  Thanks  to 
religious  life  renewal  generated  by  the  Vatican  Council,  these 
communities  are  reclaiming  an  early  impulse,  emanating  from 
their  founders,  toward  the  preaching  ministry.  As  this  memory 
of  the  past  is  retrieved,  religious  communities  are  renegotiating 
their  roles  within  dioceses  in  the  United  States.  This 
understandably  occurs  to  the  discomfort  of  local  ordinaries  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  '  'regular' '  clergy  to 
supplement  and  support  the  efforts  of  diocesan  clergy  in  carrying 
on  the  many  activities  that  contribute  to  the  life  and  well-being 
of  the  local  church. 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  guilt  that  religious  communities, 
in  reclaiming  their  early  sense  of  mission,  give  up  more  recently 
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acquired  ministries.  Fortunately,  this  misgiving  is  partially  offset 
by  the  rise  of  other  ministries/charisms,  referred  to  above,  which 
are  often  exercised  by  skilled  and  competent  laity.  They  promise 
to  adequately  replace  the  support  ministries  provided  the 
diocesan  church  by  the  regular  clergy  over  the  past  decades.  In 
parishes  and  dioceses  that  are  restructuring,  lay  ministers  are 
replacing  clerical  members  of  religious  communities  as  they 
withdraw  from  parochial  work  and  focus  on  their  mainline  task. 
For  Passionists,  that  is  preaching. 

The  Role  of  the  Parish  Unit 
in  the  Success  of  Preaching 

There  is  a  social  dimension  to  preaching  that  is  both  problem 
and  solution.  First,  let  us  consider  the  solution.  A  major  key  to 
the  successful  preaching  that  Passionists,  for  example,  have 
engaged  in  has  been  the  cohesiveness  offered  by  the  place  where 
preaching  usually  occurs,  the  parish  unit. 

The  relationship  between  preaching  a  ' 'mission"  and  parish 
is  such  that  the  phrase  "parish  mission"  developed  as  an  accurate 
description.  The  parish  church  is  a  social  unit  that  facilitates 
preaching. 

Undoubtedly,  preaching  can  occur  in  settings  other  than  the 
parish  and,  indeed,  does.  We  are  presently  accustomed  to  media 
preaching,  whether  radio  or  television.  Yet,  since  the  media  is 
usually  attended  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes,  which  is  a  setting 
different  from  the  parish  church,  we  note  a  distinctiveness  in  the 
social  dynamics  accompanying  it,  as  will  be  mentioned  below. 

In  years  past,  Passionist  preachers  have  engaged  in  "street" 
preaching,  usually  in  rural  areas  of  the  South,  where  the  town 
plaza  became  the  pulpit,  facilitated  by  a  primitive  public  address 
system.  But  this,  too,  entailed  a  special  social  setting  that  left  its 
impact  on  street  preaching. 

There  are  variations  on  parish  preaching,  which  offer  com- 
parable social  contexts  such  as  retreat  houses,  convents,  schools, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Listing  these  places  heightens  awareness  of  the  parish  church 
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as  the  prototype  that  needs  to  be  appreciated  for  the  dynamics 
that  operate  in  mission  preaching  which  occurs  there. 

Preachers  of  missions  have  implicitly  recognized  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  parish  church  for  their  style  of  preaching.  Its 
context  and  atmosphere  as  a  social  unit  make  a  specific 
contribution  to  this  kind  of  preaching. 

The  preaching  missionaries  of  decades  ago  may  have  lacked 
the  analytic  tools  to  uncover  the  rationale  behind  their  success, 
but  they  were  certainly  attuned  and  sensitive  to  the  part  played 
by  the  social  fabric  of  the  parish  in  achieving  pastoral 
effectiveness. 

Granted  that  their  success  was  relative,  since  not  every 
parishioner  was  reached  by  their  efforts,  yet  they  influenced  a 
high  percentage  of  persons. 

This  happened  both  in  rural  and  urban  churches,  when,  for 
example,  missions,  preached  by  several  missionaries,  extended 
over  several  weeks.  Even  in  large  parishes,  this  permitted  many 
parishioners,  men,  women  and  children,  to  be  touched  by  a 
dedicated  band  of  itinerant  missionaries. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  the  missionary  explicitly  aimed 
at  "individual"  conversion,  utilizing  powerful  motives  to  per- 
suade people  to  approach  sacramental  confession.  The  mission 
aimed  at  individual  conversion  and  salvation.  But  reflection 
reveals  a  close  relationship  between  such  conversion,  and  the 
parishioner's  integration  and  incorporation  into  the  parish's  social 
dynamics.  For  example,  the  lines  of  penitents  outside  the 
confessional  after  the  evening  sermon  visibly  indicated  the  social 
factor  bearing  upon  an  individual  from  family  members,  friends, 
neighbors  and  fellow  parishioners,  all  "going  to  confession."  This 
is  the  kind  of  social  dimension  in  the  parish  structure  that  helped 
missionary  preaching. 

The  Reduced  Significance  of  the  Parish 
and  Its  Implications  for  Preaching 

Now,  we  look  at  the  problem.  The  parish  as  a  social  unit  is 
breaking  down  in  the  contemporary  U.S.  church. 
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Though  there  are  still  rural  parishes  that  maintain  social 
cohesiveness,  providing  the  same  opportunities  for  effective 
mission  preaching  that  occurred  in  times  past,  many  of  today's 
urban  parishes  fail  to  provide  the  kind  of  parishioner  solidarity 
that  previously  proved  so  beneficial  to  mission  preaching.  This 
is  especially  true  of  ghetto  parishes  grown  old  and  demoralized. 

We  have  experienced  the  incongruity  and  even  grotesqueness 
of  preaching  in  the  cavernous  void  of  a  once  magnificent  church, 
now  sparsely  populated  by  a  faithful  few,  huddled  together  in 
an  ill-lit  basilica  (to  economize  on  costs),  without  any  of  the  social 
dynamics  formerly  facilitating  the  power  and  efficacy  of  parish 
missions. 

Similar  concern  can  be  voiced  about  those  suburban  parishes 
which  lack  the  social  cohesiveness  of  the  neighborhood  parish 
that  was  the  heartbeat  of  our  cities  long  ago.  While  admitting  that 
there  are  vibrant,  energetic  parishes  in  the  suburbs  with  a  sense 
of  parishioner  solidarity  and  community,  enjoying  a  high 
percentage  of  their  participation  in  church  activities,  we  also  see 
a  different  kind  of  suburban  parish  emerging.  Often  without  a 
parish  school,  whose  effectiveness  it  struggles  to  match  by 
religious  education  programs,  it  can  constitute  as  large  a  unit  as 
5,000  or  6,000  families,  yet  it  fails  to  offer  the  visiting  missionary 
preacher  the  opportunity  to  saturate  them  with  the  word  of  God, 
given  current  practice  of  engaging  one  missionary  preacher  for 
five  days,  in  a  church  that  seats  1,000  to  1,500  people.  The 
mathematics  of  this  situation  suggests  the  reduced  social 
significance  of  this  effort,  because  only  a  fraction  of  the  potential 
population  is  reached. 

To  that  extent,  the  dynamics  making  for  enthusiasm,  mutual 
example  and  interchange  of  influence  among  parishioners  are 
diminished. 

Further  contributing  to  this  situation  is  the  reduction  in 
parishioners'  commitment  to  parish  activities,  borne  out 
statistically  by  the  downward  trend  of  Sunday  mass  attendance 
presumably  decreases  the  parish  unit  as  a  cohesive  social 
influence  in  the  lives  of  its  people. 
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The  Potential  Role  of  Religiosity/Religious  Devotion 
in  Supplying  Support  for  Preaching 

Help  may  be  at  hand.  There  is  a  promising  way  to  recapture 
social  units  or  systems  for  mission  preaching  effectiveness.  It  is 
not  new,  since  it  has  constituted  support  for  Passionist  mission 
preaching,  among  others,  from  the  beginning. 

Our  Constitutions  and  Regulations  address  this  social  factor. 

The  Constitutions  remark:  "We  have  therefore  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  values  inherent  in  the  religious  devotion  of  people  today." 
(No.  66) 

In    the    Latin,    this    reads:    "Menti    coaevorum    nostrorum 
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obsecundantes  et  valorem  agnoscentes  pietatis  seu  religiositatis 
popularis,  caritate  efficiemur  ingeniosi  in  quaerendis  novis  et 
creativis  modis  ad  augendam  in  nobis  et  in  aliis  Crucifixi 
contemplationem."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Again,  the  Regulations  read:  "The  emerging  of  new  nations 
with  a  clear  cultural  identity  demands  that  we  should  be  deeply 
imbued  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  mentality  and 
customs  when  we  come  to  live  and  work  among  their  peoples. 
This  genuine  sense  of  inculturation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
immerse  ourselves  in  the  reality  of  the  people,  carry  out  our 
ministry  with  zeal  and  efficacy,  and  establish  and  foster  the 
growth  of  the  Congregation  in  every  nation. "  (No.  31) 

Finally,  the  Rule  of  1775  reads:  "Let  not  any  member  of  our 
least  Congregation,  who  has  been  chosen  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,  be  allowed  to  make  use  in  his  sermons  of  so  lofty  and 
elegant  a  style  as  to  become  obscure  and  not  easily  understood 
by  the  common  people,  and  by  uncultivated  minds.  But  let  him 
break  the  bread  of  God's  word  to  the  little  ones,  adopting  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  manner  of  speech,  lest  his  discourse  become 
ineffective;  and  in  order  that  by  their  more  abundant  fruits  the 
divine  glory  may  receive  increase."  (Chapter  23) 

The  heart  of  the  remarks  just  cited  lies  in  the  phrase  "religious 
devotion"  of  the  Constitutions.  (No.  66.)  The  idea  is  better 
worded  in  the  Latin  "pietatis  seu  religiositatis  popularis,"  literally 
rendered  "popular  religion"  or  "religiosity."  This  expression  is 
not  felicitous  and,  indeed,  was  not  well  received  by  the  English- 
speaking  delegates  at  the  1982  General  Chapter  of  the 
Congregation. 

These  Capitulars  may  have  absorbed  a  biased,  negative  attitude 
toward  the  phrase  from  the  sociology  experts  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  made  the  judgment  that  it  incarnated  many 
criticisms  that  Marxists  and  humanists  have  levelled  at  religion. 
In  this  view,  religion  fetters  the  free-ranging,  investigative  and 
exploratory  powers  of  human  reason,  and  keeps  us  naive  and 
child-like  before  life's  mysteries  and  challenges. 

Possibly  for  these  reasons,  they  felt  discomfort  at  a  foundational 
document  committing  our  ministry  to  popular  religion/religiosity. 
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To  the  extent  such  criticisms  are  true,  it  is  understandable  why 
the  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  this  language  in  describing  our 
task  in  the  contemporary  world.  If  ' 'popular  religion"  means  only 
the  religious  exercises  and  practices  of  Catholics  who  are 
uneducated  and  ' 'pious/'  such  Catholicism  betrays  an 
embarrassing  defect  in  measuring  up  to  the  fullness  of  faith  in 
God's  revelation.  In  the  worst  scenario,  such  religiosity  would 
replace  the  focus  on  Jesus  Christ  with  a  preference  for  the  Virgin 
or  the  saints,  would  bypass  the  Eucharist  in  favor  of  lighted 
candles  before  the  statues  of  St.  Joseph  or  a  favorite  saint,  would 
succumb  to  alluring  rumors  of  visions  and  miracles  in  place  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  described  in  the  gospels. 


A  Proper  Appreciation  of  Devotion 
in  the  Preaching  Ministry 

Objections  must  obviously  be  raised  to  this  understanding  of 
popular  religion/religiosity  if  it  caricatures  the  kind  of  responses 
due  the  God  of  Hebraic /Christian  revelation,  and  distorts  the 
public  worship  expected  of  the  Christian. 

However,  this  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  popular 
religion/religiosity  adopted  by  the  1982  General  Chapter,  and  now 
found  in  the  Constitutions.  Rather,  it  is  understood  to  be  a 
positive  value  which  should  garner  the  attention  and  commitment 
of  the  Passionist  minister  of  the  word.  In  the  best  scenario, 
religion/religiosity  refers  to  a  visible,  public,  and  usually  social 
or  participatory  gesture,  engaging  the  entire  person  before  the 
God  Who  reveals  Himself  in  word  and  sacrament.  It  is  full- 
bodied,  vigorous  and  enthusiastic. 

Understood  in  this  way,  religiosity  deserves  to  be  esteemed  by 
missionary  preachers  of  the  word.  For  it  provides  social 
consistency  and  a  capacity  to  bond  and  cement  together  those 
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it  describes.  Such  attributes  enable  popular  religion  to  assume 
some  of  the  social  traits  ascribed  above  to  the  traditional  Catholic 
parish. 

Might  not  popular  religion/religiosity,  understood  in  this  sense, 
recommend  itself  to  the  itinerant  missionary  preaching  in  a  parish 
that  has  begun  to  lose  its  social  bonding  and  solidarity?  Essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  preached  word  is  its  happening  as  a 
communal,  public  event,  not  as  something  private  or  isolated. 
Popular  religion/religiosity  can  help  achieve  this  by  providing  a 
sense  of  participation  in  and  among  those  hearing  the  preached 
word  with  all  its  potential  to  change  lives. 

Examples  of  Religiosity 
as  a  Potent  Part  of  Preaching 

We  have  significant  examples  of  the  effectiveness  that  popular 
religion  can  exert  on  people's  lives.  Each  of  these  suggests  the 
social  bonding  that  it  involves. 

For  example,  Black  Americans  were  bonded  together  through 
the  religious  preaching  of  leaders  like  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and 
Jesse  Jackson,  which  enabled  them  to  achieve  civil,  economic  and 
other  social  freedoms.  The  Black  experience  of  these  liberties  has 
been  directly  connected  with  the  word  preached  in  small  rural 
and  urban  churches  where  committed  and  enthusiastic  people 
gathered  on  Sundays.  Black  religion  resonates  with  popular 
devotion  and  religiosity. 

Its  confessional  stance  has  been  Baptist  or  Methodist.  But 
Catholics,  too,  can  cite  this  factor  for  the  role  it  plays  among  the 
Poles,  the  Irish  and  the  Balkan  peoples  as  they  struggle  to  gain 
their  civil  and  other  freedoms.  The  part  played  by  religion,  in  large 
part  consisting  of  popular  devotions,  and  often  profiting  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  word,  has  contributed  an  undeniable  social 
dimension.  Pope  John  Paul  II  himself,  when  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Wojtyla  of  Cracow,  galvanized  a  sense  of  solidarity  among  his 
people  by  the  place  assigned  popular  religion  in  his  homilies  and 
sermons. 

Current  examples  of  this  are  found  in  two  Oriental  Catholic 
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Cardinals,  Sin  of  the  Philippines  and  Kim  of  South  Korea,  who 
unite  their  people  by  the  word  of  the  gospel  into  giving  visible, 
tangible,  social  and  public  expression  to  the  faith.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  conversion  of  national  priorities. 

For  our  part,  we  in  the  United  States  are  impressed  by  a 
contemporary  fundamentalism,  which  induces  a  powerful  sense 
of  new  solidarity  among  religiously  devout  people  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  backgrounds,  with  constituencies  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  television  evangelists.  Despite  attempts 
to  weaken  fundamentalism  through  sophisticated  argumentation 
against  and  caustic  ridicule  of  the  popular  religion  employed  by 
these  preachers,  it  constitutes  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Properly  Critiqued  Religiosity 
as  a  Social  Dynamic  in  Preaching 

For  these  reasons  the  contemporary  itinerant  preacher  in  his 
own  circumstances,  and  for  his  own  purposes,  should  call  upon 
popular  religion,  as  these  other  preachers  and  religious  leaders 
have  done.  This  suggestion  presumes,  of  course,  needed  criticism 
of  any  deviations.  Such  criticism,  however,  must  take  care  not 
to  devastate  the  life,  vitality  and  enthusiasm  in  popular  religion. 
These  are  the  factors  which  provide  the  social  glue  and  supportive 
atmosphere  so  helpful  to  the  preached  word  of  God.  Excessive 
criticism  can  undo  these  advantages. 

For  example,  devotion  to  the  saints  at  the  expense  of  the 
Eucharist  can  be  addressed  by  gradually  and  carefully  centering 
the  Eucharist  in  the  lives  of  parishioners.  Exclusive  attention  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  best  attended  to,  not  by  neglecting  her,  but 
by  honoring  her  in  relationship  to  Christ,  her  Son.  The  restricting 
of  church  contributions  to  the  candle  collection  box  before  favorite 
statues  is  best  moderated  by  reminding  the  congregation  of  the 
social  purposes  of  monies,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  ill-clad,  etc. 

Criticism  that  yet  promotes  the  utilization  of  popular  religion 
helps  it  conform  more  adequately  to  the  full  contours  of  our 
Catholic  faith.  When  faith  is  advanced  at  the  expense  of  religious 
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devotion,  it  suffers  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  in  responding  to  the 
preached  word  of  God. 

Changes  occurring  in  parishes  within  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  effective  mission  preaching  can  be  offset  by  astutely 
appealing  to  the  religious  sense  of  the  people.  In  either  case, 
recognition  must  be  given  people's  social  bonding,  if  not  by  way 
of  a  viable  parish,  then  perhaps  by  public  religious  exercises  and 
devotions,  wherever  they  take  place. 

While  Catholics  usually  conduct  their  religious  activities  within 
the  parish  church  setting,  this  need  not  be,  as  the  successful 
missionary  endeavors  of  Henry  Vetter  suggest.  A  remarkable 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  word,  he  lacked  the  advantage  of  a 
church  building  or  parish  structure,  yet  effectively  preached  to 
migrant  Mexicans,  using  to  advantage  the  solidarity  uniting  them 
through  their  popular  religious  devotions,  especially  to  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe. 

Similarly,  charismatic  prayer  groups,  which  are  usually 
devotional  in  structure  and  procedure,  often  meet  together 
outside  of  church  buildings  or  similar  structures.  These  groups, 
focused  on  the  word  of  God  in  the  Bible,  also  represent  situations 
conducive  to  effective  preaching. 

dwoirdiA  of  peop/t  jfidaAj" 

Popular  Devotion  and  the  Passion 

An  effective  and  timely  ministry  awaits  Passionist  preachers  and 
the  tradition  imparted  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross.  This 
tradition  has  centered  on  the  parish  mission.  It  has  utilized  with 
sensitivity  the  social  dynamics  at  work  within  a  parish  to  effect 
individual  conversions. 
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This  tradition  can  continue  by  appealing  to,  utilizing  and,  where 
necessary,  sensitively  criticizing  the  popular  religious  devotion 
of  the  people. 

The  Passionist  preacher  enjoys  easy  access  to  the  religious 
sensibility  and  religiosity  of  the  people,  to  the  extent  he  proclaims 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sufferings 
upon  the  Cross.  Preaching  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion  is 
highly  conducive  to  captivating  the  religious  sense  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  listen.  It  is  a  devotion  in  its  best  sense,  clearly 
announced  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  dominating  the  gospels  and 
constituting  the  apex  of  the  church's  liturgical  year.  It  has  been 
a  perennial  favorite  in  each  epoch  of  church  history.  Hardly  any 
period  of  this  history  has  reflected  on  the  passion  of  Christ  as 
much  as  our  own. 

As  all  devotion,  the  Passion  memory  attracts  the  affectivity  of 
those  who  dwell  upon  it,  with  energy  and  vigor.  It  seems  less 
prone  than  other  religious  practices  to  distortions  and  deficiencies, 
with  its  insistence  upon  a  perception  of  God  who  is  revealed  in 
the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  hanging  upon  the  cross.  Missionary 
preaching  can  do  no  better  in  its  presentation  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  we  remain  mindful  of  Chapter  23  in  the  1775  Rule  on 
preaching  the  word  in  a  simple  way  to  the  people  who  hear  us 
out.  This  need  not  be  a  "put  down"  of  those  to  whom  we  speak, 
as  if  they  are  less  than  competent,  but  is  a  realistic  attempt  to 
touch  their  lives  efficaciously. 

Preaching  and  the  Faith  of  the  People: 
Mutually  Related 

Preaching  the  passion  can  galvanize  the  social  solidarity  factor 
that  helps  bring  people  to  a  common  experience  effecting 
conversion,  liberation  and  salvation.  In  doing  so,  it  constructs, 
or  improves  upon,  a  new  social  reality  —  the  people  of  God.  This 
is  a  collectivity  of  the  faithful  conducive  for  encountering  God. 

Solidarity  among  the  hearers  of  the  word,  so  central  to  the 
Passionist  missionary  enterprise,  is  attributable  to  the  popular 
religion/religiosity  spoken  of  in  the   Constitutions,   and'  may 
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display  a  sensus  fidei  (the  sense/appreciation  of  the  faith).  This 
occurs  when  popular  religion  sensitizes  faith  and  contributes  to 
its  capacity  to  hear  God's  word  and  its  desire  to  keep  it. 

Preaching  requires  this  " sense  of  the  faith,"  and  in  its  turn, 
strengthens  and  purifies  it,  leading  responsive  listeners  to  the  next 
step  in  reflective  development  that  might  be  called  consensus 
fidei,  that  is  to  say,  the  judgement  that  stands  in  agreement  with 
the  word  of  God,  and  effectively  responds  to  it.  Such  "consent 
of  faith"  becomes  the  decisive  step  in  one's  life  and  behavior. 

The  sense  of  the  faith  and  consent  to  the  faith  are  two  phases 
in  the  missionary  preaching  enterprise  which  find  the  preacher 
in  a  reciprocal  relationship  to  the  people  of  God,  calling  upon 
their  faith,  and,  in  turn,  guiding  and  directing  it. 

A  skilled  preacher  of  the  word  proceeds  from  the  people's 
appreciation  of  the  faith,  so  often  articulated  in  religious  practice 
and  devotion,  and  their  present  level  of  lived  response.  He  builds 
on  these,  developing  them  into  an  enlightenment  contributing 
to  further  judgements  about  conversion  and  transformation  of  life. 

When  social  and  solidarity  factors  here  ascribed  to  popular 
religion  are  present  to  faith,  the  preached  word  is  able  to  guide 
the  people  of  God  in  making  decisions  that  correspond  to  God's 
word. 
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REV.  THOMAS  D.  MC  GONIGLE,  O.P. 


St.  Paul  of  the  Cross: 
Faithful  Witness  to 
the  Paschal  Mystery 


The  call  to  holiness,  which  is  given  to  each  of  us  as  part  of  God's 
loving  plan  of  salvation,  always  involves  a  journey  into  the 
mystery  of  Christ  crucified.  As  we  try  to  understand  and  respond, 
through  God's  grace,  to  the  mystery  of  our  own  call  to  be 
conformed  to  Christ  crucified  and  transformed  into  the  risen 
Christ,  we  often  walk  in  the  absolute  darkness  of  faith.  When 
we  are  called  to  share  deeply  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  living  by  the  vision  of  faith.  Hence  as  we  are 
plunged  into  the  paschal  mystery  we  need  to  find  strength  in 
remembering  the  great  company  of  witnesses  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  have  been  faithful  to  their  own  call  to  service  in 
the  power  of  Christ's  love. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  stands  before  us  as  a  faithful  witness  to 
the  paschal  mystery  in  his  own  life  journey  of  holiness  and 
service.  Although  God  is  absolutely  free  in  the  ways  in  which 
Divine  Providence  brings  each  of  us  to  holiness  through  Christ 
crucified  and  risen,  there  are  at  times  patterns  in  the  lives  of 
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the  saints  that  are  helpful  to  us  as  we  try  to  understand  and 
respond  to  our  own  call.  In  this  article  I  would  like  to  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  between 
1720  and  1741  with  the  hope  that  his  witness  to  the  paschal 
mystery  will  be  a  source  of  hope  and  encouragement  for  us. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  crucified  Word,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  saw 
in  the  passion  of  Christ  the  wonderful  incarnation  of  the  infinite 
love  of  God  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  God's  promises  of  mercy, 
healing  and  new  life.  At  the  heart  of  Paul's  spirituality  is  a  deep 
faith  in  the  absolute  fidelity  of  God  to  the  promises  that  are  made 
to  us  in  Christ.  How  God  will  actually  fulfill  these  promises  in 
the  concrete  circumstances  of  our  individual  and  corporate  lives 
in  community  remains  hidden  for  the  most  part. 

Each  stage  of  Paul's  spiritual  journey  begins  with  a  new 
awareness  of  God's  call  to  holiness  and  service,  sealed  by  the 
divine  promises,  to  bring  some  aspect  of  the  divine  plan  to 
fulfillment  through  his  efforts.  Acting  upon  the  enlightenment 
he  has  received  about  God's  plan  and  sustained  by  the 
accompanying  promise  of  God's  grace  and  support  in  bringing 
it  to  fruition,  Paul  courageously  sets  out  to  do  God's  will.  Initially 
all  often  seems  to  go  well  as  Paul  undertakes  the  task  before  him. 
But  soon  the  difficulties  begin  until  finally  all  Paul's  efforts  seem 
useless  and  his  attempts  to  carry  out  God's  plan  seem  hopeless. 

As  Paul  of  the  Cross  surrenders  in  love  to  this  new  conformity 
of  his  own  will  to  Christ  crucified,  God  suddenly  removes  the 
obstacles  placed  in  Paul's  way  and  the  aspect  of  God's  plan  that 
seemed  incapable  of  fulfillment  is  now  realized.  But  it  is 
accomplished  only  through  his  suffering  and  in  a  way  that  he 
would  never  have  planned  or  foreseen.  Let  us  now  turn  to  our 
reflection  upon  his  life  from  1720  to  1741. 

Following  the  foundational  experience  of  his  forty-day  retreat 
at  Castellazzo  in  1720  and  sustained  by  the  promises  given 
through  his  earlier  spiritual  encounters  with  God's  call,  Paul  of 
the  Cross  engaged  in  a  mission  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
early  months  of  1721.  But  feeling  the  need  for  authorization  to 
move  forward  in  gathering  companions,  whose  lives  and  ministry 
would  find  their  source  in  the  remembrance  of  Jesus'  passion, 
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he  decided  in  late  summer  to  go  to  Rome  and  to  seek  the  Pope's 
approval  for  this  new  work  of  God.  Despite  the  hardships  of 
travel  and  the  difficulties  he  encountered  along  the  way,  Paul 
came  to  Rome  with  high  hopes  and  great  joy.  For  he  believed 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  approval  to  begin  the  task  to  which 
God  was  calling  him  through  his  spiritual  experiences. 

But  his  great  dreams  and  expectation  of  papal  approval  were 
dashed  to  pieces  when  he  was  rudely  refused  admittance  to  the 
Pope's  residence.  The  darkness  of  faith  which  now  surrounded 
his  call  did  not  cause  Paul  to  despair  but  rather  to  trust  more 
deeply  in  God  in  the  face  of  seeming  failure.  That  new  act  of  hope 
was  incarnate  in  the  vow  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
a  living  memory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  which  he  made  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Major  shortly  after  he  had  been  turned  away 
from  the  papal  palace. 


WHEN  WE  AKE  calico 
THE  FASS/oA/  or  CNR/St 
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On  his  way  back  to  Castellazzo  in  late  September,  Paul  received 
permission  from  Bishop  Fulvio  Salvi  to  take  up  residence  with 
his  brother  John  in  one  of  the  deserted  hermitages  on  Monte 
Argentario.  During  the  remaining  months  of  1721  and  the  winter 
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months  of  1722,  the  two  brothers  experienced  many  difficulties 
before  they  were  able  to  settle  in  the  abandoned  hermitage  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Eastertime.  Paul's  loving  surrender  to  God's  will 
had  indeed  become  the  occasion  for  the  hidden  beginning  of  the 
Passionist  family  on  the  heights  of  Monte  Argentario.  But  Paul 
knew  that  the  heremetical  life  that  he  and  John  Baptist  were  now 
living  was  not  the  fulfillment  of  God's  call  and  promises.  Rather 
it  was  the  door  to  the  next  stage  in  the  mysterious  journey  toward 
the  foundation  of  the  Passionists. 

The  new  door  that  opened  before  Paul  and  John  Baptist  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  Passionist  vocation  was  an  invitation  during  the 
Winter  of  1722  from  Bishop  Charles  Pignatelli  of  Gaeta  in  southern 
Italy.  Monte  Argentario  had  indeed  offered  the  two  brothers  the 
contemplative  experience  that  Paul  knew  was  central  to  his  vision 
of  Passionist  life,  but  their  apostolic  activities  were  limited.  The 
invitation  from  Bishop  Pignatelli  seemed  to  offer  both  the 
contemplative  life  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Chain  and 
the  apostolic  life  of  preaching  and  teaching. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  moving  along  well  and  Paul's  hopes 
were  again  resilient  about  the  possibility  of  gathering  companions 
and  moving  forward  with  his  work  of  establishing  a  religious 
community.  But  once  more  serious  difficulties  arose.  Anthony 
Schiaffino  and  several  other  hermits,  who  shared  the  residence 
at  St.  Mary  of  the  Chain  with  Paul  and  John  Baptist,  were  very 
hostile  to  the  two  brothers  and  made  their  life  and  work 
impossible. 

The  ray  of  hope  that  broke  through  the  cloud  of  darkness  that 
now  surrounded  Paul  came  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  from 
Bishop  Emilio  Cavalieri  of  Troia.  The  kind  and  saintly  prelate 
offered  the  two  brothers  a  place  of  residence  and  the  opportunity 
for  ministry  in  his  diocese.  Encouraged  by  the  bishop,  Paul 
decided  to  go  to  Rome  and  to  try  again  in  his  efforts  at  obtaining 
papal  approval  for  his  project.  On  May  25,  1725,  with  the  support 
of  their  friends  in  the  episcopacy  and  at  the  curia,  Paul  and  John 
Baptist  had  a  brief  meeting  with  the  Dominican  pope,  Benedict 
XIII  (1724-1730).  The  Holy  Father  granted  Paul  permission  to 
gather  companions  for  his  proposed  institute.  Once  more  God 
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had  blessed  Paul's  abandonment  to  the  divine  good  pleasure  and 
the  road  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams  seemed  to  reopen. 

Filled  with  joy  and  new  hope,  the  brothers  returned  to  the 
hermitage  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Chain  and  sought  to  begin  their 
work  of  foundation.  But  the  opposition  of  Anthony  Schiaffino 
and  the  other  hermits  to  the  life  and  ministry  of  Paul  and  John 
Baptist  not  only  resurfaced  but  emerged  with  terrible  ferocity.  The 
hostility  of  the  hermits  also  seems  to  have  sparked  the  enmity 
of  the  lay  patrons  of  the  hermitage.  Thus  in  1726  the  brothers 
found  themselves  driven  out  of  the  diocese  and  faced  with  the 
reality  that  their  plans  for  establihing  a  new  form  of  religious  life 
were  once  more  in  shambles. 

As  the  darkness  of  faith  descended  anew  upon  Paul  in  his 
search  to  do  God's  will,  he  decided  to  go  to  Rome  and  work  in 
the  Hospital  of  San  Gallicano.  He  had  come  to  know  the  director 
of  the  hospital,  Father  Emilio  Lami,  during  his  visit  to  Rome  the 
previous  year.  Paul  wrote  to  a  friend:  "We  will  remain  at  the 
hospital  since  it  seems  better  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  totally 
sacrificed  to  Divine  Love."1 

Amidst  all  the  obstacles  that  he  encountered  at  each  stage  of 
his  journey  in  founding  a  religious  community,  Paul  continually 
surrendered  his  whole  being  to  God,  knowing  that  truly  only  God 
could  bring  the  planned  foundation  into  being.  Although  he  had 
always  believed  that  all  he  had  envisioned  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  God,  Paul's  two  year  sojourn  at  the  Hospital  of  San 
Gallicano  was  the  moment  of  ultimate  surrender  of  all  his  efforts 
to  the  God  who  is  ever  faithful  to  the  divine  promises. 

Paul  and  John  Baptist  sealed  their  commitment  to  their  new 
ministry  at  the  Hospital  of  San  Gallicano  by  making  a  vow  for 
life  to  serve  the  sick.  The  plans  for  establishing  a  community 
devoted  to  preaching  the  Passion  of  Christ  could  only  be 
accomplished  now  by  a  special  intervention  of  God.  As  the  two 
brothers  gave  themselves  fully  to  the  ministry  of  caring  for  the 
sick,  Father  Lami,  the  director  of  the  hospital,  suggested  that  they 
be  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Although  they  realized  the 
significance  that  the  priestly  charism  would  bring  to  their 
ministry,  Paul  and  John  Baptist  were  hesitant  to  be  ordained 
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because  they  felt  themselves  unworthy  of  this  calling. 

In  a  spirit  of  obedience,  however,  both  brothers  finally 
consented  to  the  wishes  of  Father  Lami  and  were  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII  on  June  7,  1727.  They  returned 
to  their  ministry  to  the  sick  with  new  zeal  and  apostolic  fervor. 
But  the  old  pattern  of  difficulties  that  preceded  a  new  stage  in 
the  complex  unfolding  of  Paul's  journey  now  surfaced  in  strong 
disagreements  between  Father  Lami  and  the  two  brothers  about 
the  duties  of  their  ministry. 

^  ^  afaiikfol  wifyiev  few 
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Plunged  anew  into  the  darkness  of  faith,  Paul  sought  the  wise 
counsel  of  a  good  friend,  Monsignor  Crescenzi.  Through  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  latter,  the  brothers  were  dispensed 
from  their  vow  to  serve  the  sick  and  were  allowed  to  leave  their 
ministry  at  San  Gallicano.  The  Holy  Spirit  also  used  Monsignor 
Crescenzi  to  indicate  the  next  stage  in  the  journey:  "I  believe 
that  in  solitude  you  will  find  that  peace  which  perhaps  because 
of  your  varied  occupations  you  did  not  find  at  the  Hospital  of 
San  Gallicano."2 

Paul  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  miracle  of  grace  that 
set  him  anew  on  the  path  to  the  foundation  of  the  Passionist 
family  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "When  the  Lord  truly  wants 
something  for  his  glory  from  one  of  his  servants,  he  keeps  on 
giving  strong  impulses  until  what  he  wants  is  accomplished.  I 
went  to  hide  myself  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Gallicano,  and  there 
the  Lord  with  repeated  impulses,  drew  me  out.  Now  I  am  free 
to  take  care  of  the  work  he  wants  of  me."3 
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With  a  sense  of  peace  and  new  purpose,  Paul  and  John  Baptist 
left  Rome  in  early  March  of  1728  and  journeyed  to  Monte 
Argentario.  There  Paul  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  begin  the 
realization  of  founding  the  new  community,  towards  which  God's 
grace  was  ever  leading  him.  What  a  shock  it  must  have  been  to 
the  two  brothers  to  find  that  their  old  home  on  Monte  Argentario, 
the  hermitage  of  the  Annunciation,  was  now  occupied  by  their 
chief  opponent  from  Gaeta,  Anthony  Schiaffino.  Withdrawing 
further  up  the  mountain,  they  found  an  old  dilapidated 
hermitage,  St.  Anthony's,  which  they  set  about  repairing  as  their 
new  home  and  base  of  ministry.  While  faithfully  maintaining  their 
life  of  prayer  and  solitude  on  the  heights  of  Monte  Argentario, 
Paul  and  John  Baptist  also  engaged  in  the  active  apostolate  by 
preaching  and  catechizing  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the 
region. 

The  exemplary  life  and  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  did  indeed 
draw  candidates  to  the  small  community.  However,  the  rigors 
of  their  life  seemed  too  formidable  to  most  of  those  who  came 
and  they  withdrew.  Anthony  Daneo,  the  younger  brother  of  Paul 
and  John  Baptist,  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  new  community 
on  Monte  Argentario.  Although  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1735  and  lived  all  the  rigors  of  Passionist  life  during 
the  early  years  of  the  community,  his  instability  and  hypochondria 
eventually  led  him  in  and  out  of  religious  life  three  times  before 
his  final  departure  in  1767.  Anthony's  weaknesses  in  character 
would  be  a  source  of  anxiety  and  concern  for  Paul  of  the  Cross 
throughout  his  life.  The  strange  journey  which  marked  Anthony's 
life  was  an  ever  renewed  experience  in  the  darkness  of  faith, 
which  always  asked  Paul's  complete  abandonment  to  the  will  of 
God  in  trust  and  love. 

As  the  community  slowly  grew  in  size,  Paul  knew  that  they 
needed  a  larger  residence  with  more  space  than  that  offered  by 
the  cramped  quarters  at  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anthony.  Despite 
the  storm  of  opposition  raised  by  Anthony  Schiaffino,  Paul  was 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  friends  such  as  the  Grazi  family,  to 
obtain  land  for  the  first  Passionist  Retreat.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
new  religious  house  was  laid  on  March  4,  1733. 
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It  had  now  been  five  years  since  Paul  and  John  Baptist  had 
arrived  on  Monte  Argentario.  Although  there  had  been  numerous 
difficulties,  the  community  had  now  definitively  come  into 
existence.  Paul  saw  in  his  first  companions  and  in  the  ground 
breaking  for  the  first  Retreat  a  new  stage  in  the  long-awaited 
realization  of  his  dream. 

The  joy  of  March  4,  1733  was  to  be  short-lived,  however,  since 
war  broke  out  in  the  region  between  Austria  and  Spain  during 
late  March.  Construction  work  resumed  at  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1735,  but  there  continued  to  be  a  succession  of  legal  and  financial 
difficulties.  Paul  wrote  to  Agnes  Grazi:  "I  see  the  poor  retreat 
in  a  most  wretched  state  ...  I  don't  know  what  God  may  want 
or  where  we  are  going  to  end  up  .  .  .  God  knows  all  about  it. 
I  need  much  help  and  many  prayers/'4 
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Amidst  the  darkness  of  faith  that  engulfed  him,  Paul 
surrendered  himself  anew  to  his  call  to  be  conformed  to  Christ's 
abandonment  on  the  cross.  The  wonderful  fidelity  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God,  that  renders  the  seemingly  impossible  suddenly 
possible,  once  more  intervened  so  that  the  obstacles  to  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Retreat  were  removed.  After 
nine  years  of  waiting  in  patience  and  persevering  hope  on  the 
heights  of  Monte  Argentario,  Paul  finally  experienced  the  joy  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  on  September  14,  1737. 

Pieces  of  Paul's  vision  of  a  community  dedicated  to  living  and 
preaching  the  Passion  were  beginning  to  be  actualized.  The  nine 
religious  who  constituted  his  companions  in  the  journey  of  faith 
were  now  housed  in  the  newly  constructed  Retreat.  The 
contemplative  dimension  of  their  lives  found  expression  in  their 
apostolic  works  of  preaching  and  teaching.  Paul  felt  that  the  time 
had  now  come  to  obtain  Rome's  approval  for  the  rule  that  he  had 
written  during  his  forty-day  retreat  at  Castellazzo  in  1720. 

Although  Paul  had  the  support  of  many  friends  both  within 
and  outside  the  Roman  Curia,  he  also  had  many  enemies  and 
detractors  such  as  Anthony  Schiaffino.  The  latter  did  everything 
possible  to  undermine  Paul's  work  and  his  attempts  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  Passionist  way  of  life.  But  by  patience  and  prayer, 
Paul's  plan  seemed  to  be  moving  forward  and  the  newly  elected 
Pope,  Benedict  XIV  (1740-1758),  seemed  favorably  disposed  when 
Paul  visited  Rome  in  November,  1740. 

But  the  old  pattern  of  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles 
appearing  at  just  the  moment  when  all  seemed  to  be  going  well 
manifested  itself  once  more.  Father  Garagni,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  examine  the  rule, 
suddenly  became  absolutely  opposed  to  approving  Paul's  work. 
Without  his  approbation  official  approval  would  not  be  given. 
Paul  surrendered  himself  anew  in  the  darkness  of  faith  to  the 
mystery  of  being  conformed  to  the  abandonment  of  Christ  on  the 
cross. 

In  what  could  only  be  seen  as  the  mysterious  hand  of  God  at 
work  bringing  light  out  of  darkness  and  life  out  of  death,  Father 
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Garagni  abruptly  reversed  himself  and  put  his  full  support  behind 
the  request  for  the  approval  of  the  rule  that  Paul  had  written. 
In  May  1741,  the  Commission  gave  formal  approval  to  the  rule 
of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ/ '  Paul  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Oh  what  deep  and 
secret  providence  has  his  Majesty  used  to  lead  us  to  this  point! 
I  remember  what  a  Bishop,  a  great  servant  of  God,  said  to  me 
years  ago;  that  the  work  was  entirely  of  God,  and  that  his  Majesty 
would  bring  it  to  its  fulfillment  in  ways  that  would  be  deep, 
hidden,  secret  and  never  thought  of  by  me."5 

When  eight  members  of  the  newly  approved  Passionist 
community  gathered  on  June  11,  1741  to  make  their  first  pro- 
fession of  vows,  including  the  vow  to  promote  devotion  to  the 
Passion,  it  was  a  day  of  profound  joy  for  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Over 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  those  first  stirrings  of  God's  grace 
had  planted  the  seed  of  the  founding  of  a  new  religious  family 
in  Paul's  heart.  He  was  now  forty-seven  years  old  and  had 
continually  matured  in  holiness  through  the  constant  surrender 
in  faith  to  walking  with  Christ  crucified  that  the  past  twenty  years 
had  entailed.  One  phase  of  the  unfolding  plan  of  God  for  Paul 
of  the  Cross  had  now  come  to  its  conclusion.  But  many  years  of 
joys  and  sorrows  still  lay  ahead  as  God  continued  to  call  him  and 
the  newly  founded  congregation  ever  more  deeply  into  living  and 
preaching  the  mystery  of  Christ  crucified. 


tflA  awwu\  irwm  impulses  mfil  u/M 
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As  we  contemplate  the  events  of  the  life  of  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
we  are  struck  by  the  mysterious  unfolding  of  God's  plan  that  asks 
Paul  in  ever  new  ways  and  situations  to  be  a  faithful  witness  to 
the  Paschal  Mystery.  His  own  faith  journey  can  be  both  a 
consolation  and  a  source  of  hope  as  we  try  in  our  own  lives  to 
respond  in  love  amidst  the  darkness  of  faith  that  is  always  part 
of  our  experience  of  the  Paschal  Mystery.  May  we  see  in  the 
fidelity  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  the  power  of  God's  grace  at  work 
even  in  the  face  of  apparent  failure  and  be  willing  to  trust  in  the 
promise  of  God  to  bring  to  fulfillment  the  call  to  holiness  and 
service  of  God's  people  that  has  been  given  to  us. 

Quotations  from  the  writings  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  are  taken  from 
citations  in:  Bennet  Kelley,  C.P.,  Listen  to  His  Love:  A  Life  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (Union  City,  New  Jersey:  The  Sign  Press, 
1985). 


Rennet,  p.  86. 
2Ibid.,  p.  92. 
3Ibid.,  p.  86. 
4Ibid.,  p.  110. 
5Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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BRO.  WILLIAM  BAALMAK  C.P. 


The  Passion  of  Christ 
and  Daneo  Hall 


".  .  .  on  the  cross  of  suffering.  Follow  the  example  of  Christ. 
Why  should  I  complain  —  look  how  the  Lord  suffered.  Learned 
the  lesson  well  .  .  .  will  it  pay  off?  I  am  a  witness  to  Christ's 
sufferings  .  .  .  ."  These  words  were  found  tucked  away  in  an  old 
worn  bible  in  Father  Wilfred  Flannery's  room. 

The  religious  in  our  infirmary  are  truly  witnesses  to  Christ's 
sufferings  and  a  revelation  of  His  Passion  to  us.  These  words  of 
our  rule  seem  especially  appropriate: 

We  are  aware  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  this 

world  until  He  comes  in  glory;  therefore,  we  share  in  the 

joys  and  sorrows  of  our  contemporaries  as  we  journey 

through  life  to  the  Father. 

The  revelation  of  the  Passion  takes  on  many  forms  in  the  sick 

and  suffering  among  us.  There  is  the  93-year-old  Passionist  who 

served  so  creatively  and  effectively  first  in  the  China  Missions 

and  since  then  in  many  other  ministries  in  the  Province.  But  now 

his  mental  awareness  dims  and  he  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

There  are  those  who  suffer  such  effects  of  stroke  as  paralysis  and 

slurred  speech.  These  men  who  were  once  so  vigorous  and 

independent  now  need  to  be  served,  bathed  and  cared  for.  Yes, 

the  Passion  does  continue  and  we  reflect  with  St.  Paul,  "We  prove 

we  are  servants  of  God  by  great  fortitude  in  times  of  suffering.,/ 

The  Passion  of  Christ  is  truly  revealed  in  others  stooped  with 

age,  tottering  in  steps,  with  heart  conditions  or  hearing  and 
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eyesight  impairments.  The  words  of  our  rule  come  to  mind,  "We 
accept  the  urgent  demands  made  on  each  of  us  by  the  personal 
call  of  the  Father  to  follow  Jesus  Crucified/' 

There  is  the  witness  given  by  a  former  superior  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  recall  but  is  now  on  his  cross  of  suffering  with  dementia. 
He  remains  confined  in  bed  impaled  by  I.V.  tubes.  He  is  indeed 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  in  the  words  of  Fr. 
Wilfred,  "If  you  endure  suffering  even  if  you  have  done  right, 
God  will  reward  you  for  it.  It  is  for  this,  because  Christ  himself 
suffered  for  you  and  left  you  an  example  so  that  you  would  follow 
in  his  footsteps." 

There  is  the  constant  witness  of  those  who  have  diabetes  and 
come  in  for  insulin  injections  and  blood  sugar  tests.  Their  daily 
undergoing  the  needle  with  cheerfulness  is  a  powerful  testimony 
to  us  all. 

Yes,  the  word  of  the  cross  is  still  being  proclaimed  among  us 
by  our  sick  and  suffering  members  and  we  reflect  with  the  words 
of  Psalm  92: 

Planted  in  the  house  of  Yahweh 
They  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God 
Still  bearing  fruit  in  old  age. 

Our  recent  General  Chapter  asked  us  to  identify  the 
"Crucified"  of  the  world.  Those  who  live  with  the  religious  of 
Daneo  Hall  have  the  daily  opportunity  to  see  the  crucified  in  their 
midst  and  can  say  with  St.  Paul:  "They  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied .  .  .  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 


from  4.  Hmeh 

limflomwi  w\ 
w  court?  efowQod 
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REV.  KILIAN  MC  GOWAN,  C.P. 


Their  Life  is  the  Passion 


Some  time  ago,  the  Editor  of  the  "Passionist"  wrote  requesting 
my  reflections  on  how  the  people  served  in  my  ministry  share 
in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Actually,  Fr.  Michael  Higgins,  C.P. 
wanted  me  to  reflect  and  write  on  my  Florida  ministry  of  16  years. 
I  immediately  answered  his  letter  and  said  I'd  be  delighted  to 
fulfill  his  request  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  write  on  my  8-year 
experience  at  the  Passionist  Social  Concerns  Center  (Peace  and 
Justice  Office). 

The  reason  was  simple.  In  the  first  case,  I'd  be  writing  of  a 
relatively  parochial  experience  —  demanding  as  it  was;  but  in  the 
latter,  my  preoccupation  would  be  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Whole  Christ  throughout  this  tormented  planet. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  a  challenge  from  Jon  Sobrino.  He 
phrased  his  challenge  in  three  questions: 

"What  have  we  done  so  that  there  aren't  crucified  people  in 
the  world  today?" 

"What  are  we  doing  now?" 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  so  that  these  crucified  people  descend 
from  the  cross  and  share  in  the  resurrection?" 
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These  words  of  Jon  Sobrino  have  a  special  pertinence  for  all 
Passionists.  More  than  others,  we  are  called  to  answer  the  three 
questions  regarding  the  crucified  of  today. 

The  Passionist  General  Chapter  of  1982  said  that  this  thrust 
must  be  the  decisive  factor  in  our  life  and  mission: 

"As  a  community  we  must  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Memory  of  the  Passion  to  discover  the  profound  link 
between  the  Crucified  One  and  the  crucified  of  the  world 
today  as  the  decisive  factor  in  our  life  and  mission/ ' 

A  year  later  (October,  1983)  at  the  Stauros  International  Congress 
attended  by  three  hundred  persons  in  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  every 
speaker  linked  the  historical  death  of  Jesus  with  the  ongoing 
Passion  of  Jesus  in  his  people  being  crucified  at  this  hour  in 
history.  In  prayer  and  in  speech  they  linked  the  sufferings  caused 
by  political,  economic,  social  and  military  oppression  with  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  veritable  flood  of  letters,  articles  and 
newsletters  has  documented  the  oppression  of  Christians  around 
the  world,  especially  in  places  like  Latin  America  and  the 
Philippines.  They  are  literally  "crucified"  by  all  kinds  of  injustice 
and  violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

The  mysteries  of  their  Passion  have  not  only  been  hunger  and 
homelessness,  but  also  false  arrest  and  imprisonment,  torture  and 
sometimes  death  —  frequently  without  legal  arrest  and  trial. 

Passionist  Missionaries  in  the  Philippines,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  priests,  sisters,  catechists 
and  social  workers  have  increasingly  identified  themselves  with 
the  poor  and  powerless.  They  share  their  lives  and  remind  them 
of  their  human  dignity  and  the  basic  rights  that  flow  from  their 
dignity  as  children  of  God.  And  painfully  they  have  discovered 
that  to  remind  the  poor  and  the  powerless  of  their  God-given 
rights  leads  to  an  unsought-for  and  unwanted  confrontation  with 
the  government  and  other  power  structures. 

And  so,  Basic  Christian  Communities  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Suffering  Church  in  the  Philippines  are 
increasingly  renewing  their  faith  and  gaining  new  courage  in 
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their  struggle  for  justice,  inspired  by  the  image  of  Jesus  as  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  Yahweh.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example, 
with  the  removal  of  Marcos  from  power  and  the  advent  of  Cory 
Aquino,  there  has  been  a  certain  amelioration  of  persecution,  but 
unfortunately  an  oppressive  and  greedy  infra-structure  remains. 

Thus,  a  saintly  Passionist,  Fr.  Carl  Schmitz  was  murdered  in 
April,  1988  because  of  his  very  outspoken  remarks  against  forces 
trying  to  steal  the  tribal  lands  of  the  primitives  to  whom  he 
ministered.  Another  Passionist,  Fr.  Rex  Mansmann  recently  has 
had  his  life  threatened  by  similar  sinister  forces  trying  to  steal 
the  land  of  his  native  peoples.  Once  again,  these  are  powerful 
gold-mining  and  logging  interests. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  Filipino  church- worker  wrote:  "I  cried, 
reading  one  story  after  another  of  Central  America,  identifying 
so  many  events  with  our  own,  and  seeing  images  that  will  come 
to  pass.  For  the  first  time,  I  realized  what  the  Agony  in  the  Garden 
must  have  meant  —  the  dread  of  the  bitter  cup  and  the  desperate 
prayer  for  courage/' 

A  few  years  ago,  I  attended,  as  one  of  twenty  American  repre- 
sentatives, an  International  Ecumenical  Conference  on  the 
Philippines.  Attended  by  a  cross-section  of  Filipinos  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  many  religious  organizations,  it  took  place  just  before 
Cory  Aquino  came  to  power. 

Before  the  close  of  that  profoundly  moving  conference,  it 
unanimously  accepted  its  testament  entitled  "The  Cry  of  the 
Filipino  People."  The  following  is  one  of  its  paragraphs:* 
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"As  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  we  recognize  in  the 
sufferings  and  struggles  of  this  heroic  people  the 
unmistakeable  pattern  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  is  with  the  poor  and  the  outcast  that  he  aligned 
himself  so  that  he  could  clearly  affirm  the  dignity  and 
value  of  every  human  person,  and  bring  them  wholeness 
and  healing  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  Kingdom.  Where  2 
or  3  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  50,000  in  the 
name  of  human  rights,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  present. 
In  ways  we  never  could  have  imagined,  the  Spirit  of  unity 
breathes  through  our  joint  efforts  for  justice  and 
transcends  the  divisions  of  Protestant  and  Catholic." 

To  answer  Fr.  Michael's  question  as  to  "what  experiences  of 
the  Passion  do  you  find  among  the  people  to  whom  you 
minister,"  I  think  it  would  be  something  like  this:  If  you  are  a 
person  in  a  Peace  and  Justice  Center,  your  compassion  gradually 
reaches  out  to  the  whole  world. 

You  see  the  thirsty  or  hungry  Christ  in  the  starving  of  Ethiopia 
and  the  Sudan.  You  see  the  scourged  Christ  in  the  political 
prisoners  being  tortured  in  jail.  You  see  the  uprooted  Christ  in 
the  millions  of  wandering  refugees  today.  You  can  find  the 
crucified  Christ  in  the  thousands  of  missing  political  prisoners 
and  their  families  —  and  in  all  who  risk  and  suffer  death  in  their 
fight  for  justice. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  various  dedicated  men  and  women 
whose  letters  we  receive  and  whose  stories  we  tell  in  our 
magazine  COMPASSION?  Inspired  by  the  Christ-image  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  Yahweh,  they  have  made  their  option  for 
the  poor  and  powerless.  All  these  are  the  object  of  my  ministry. 

And  how  do  they  suffer  the  Passion? 

•  Like  Jesus,  they  are  emptying  themselves  and  immersing 
themselves  in  the  human  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
minister. 

•  Like  Jesus,  they  have  become  weak  with  the  weak,  powerless 
with  the  powerless,  and  wounded  with  the  wounded. 
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•  Like  Jesus,  they  are  sharing  the  fear  and  the  pain,  the  misery 
and  oppression  of  the  defenseless  crowds. 

•  Like  Jesus,  they  are  preaching  from  the  housetops  that  the 
persecution  of  the  poor  and  the  oppression  of  the  powerless  must 
stop. 

•  Like  Jesus,  they  are  crying  over  the  tortures,  murders  and 
disappearances  of  the  children  of  God. 

•  And  like  Jesus,  because  they  have  challenged  the  greed  and 
power  of  the  ruling  class,  they  are  being  crucified. 

All  this  is  happening  today  before  our  very  eyes. 
Whenever  and  wherever  possible,  we  must  cast  our  lot  with 
the  crucified  of  today. 
Or  else  we  fail  to  compassionate  the  Crucified  Lord! 
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BRO.  RAYMOND  SANCHEZ,  C.P. 


Incarceration:  The  Many 
Faces  of  Suffering 


For  most  of  us,  visiting  the  world  of  steel,  concrete  and  clanging 
doors  (jails  and  prisons)  is  an  experience  that  is  foreign.  To  jail 
chaplains  such  as  myself,  this  experience  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
everyday  lives  as  is  breathing.  Yet,  whether  we  visit  the  county 
or  city  jail,  the  state  reformatory,  the  state  hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane  or  the  state  maximum  security  prison,  outsiders 
like  us  are  instantly  gripped  by  the  overpowering  sense  of 
oppression  that  permeates  the  institutional  atmosphere.  To  say 
that  the  passion  of  Christ  is  alive  and  well  in  these  institutions 
is  an  understatement.  Words  fail  to  express  the  feelings  I  have 
as  I  enter  these  places.  Of  one  thing  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
oppression  is  another  word  for  suffering! 

It  really  was  not  until  I  became  deeply  involved  in  ministry  to 
the  incarcerated  that  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  reality  that  the 
faces  of  suffering  are  many,  varied,  and  in  many  instances, 
unique.  What  I  am  about  to  share  with  you  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  life  ' 'inside  the  walls."  I  hope  it  will  spark  your  faith,  your 
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awareness,  and  your  care.  As  a  Christian,  I  abhor  much  of  what 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Yet,  I  see  no  easy  solutions.  All  I  can  do 
is  raise  issues.  Of  necessity  I  will  speak  of  male  prisoners  only 
because  I  minister  exclusively  to  them. 

Let  me  address  physical  suffering  first  because  it  is  often  the 
most  obvious.  Much  of  this  hardship  is  directly  connected  to  the 
inmate's  state  of  complete  financial  collapse.  He  has  no  money! 
Therefore,  he  has  to  do  without  many  basic  necessities  such  as 
soap,  toothbrush,  toothpaste,  deodorant,  mouthwash,  etc.  Things 
most  of  us  take  for  granted,  such  as  nail  clippers,  are  contraband. 
Although  there  is  an  institutional  one  available,  often  no  one 
knows  where  it  is.  Imagine  going  for  prolonged  periods  of  time 
without  being  able  to  clip  your  fingernails  or  toenails!  If  no  one 
on  the  outside  cares  enough  to  send  money  to  the  inmate  (this 
often  happens  because  he  simply  '  'wears  out"  his  loved  ones  by 
always  being  in  trouble  with  the  law),  then  he  simply  learns  to 
go  without.  For  many  inmates,  "going  without"  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Another  physical  source  of  stress  in  jail  is  having  to  put  up  with 
the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold.  This  is  especially  a  problem  in  the 
older  jails  and  prisons. 

Overcrowding  is  an  ever  present  problem.  There  is  not  only 
the  physical  discomfort  of  having  too  many  people  in  a  restricted 
amount  of  space  but  also  the  psychological  stress  created  by  not 
having  any  privacy.  Added  to  this  is  the  further  problem  of  too 
many  inmates  placing  too  many  demands  upon  the  limited 
medical  facilities  provided. 

From  an  emotional/psychological  perspective,  the  suffering  is 
more  complex.  From  the  moment  the  individual  is  arrested, 
booked,  finger-printed  and  sent  to  jail,  he  is  almost  totally 
deprived  of  freedom.  He  loses  the  freedom  to  come  and  go  as 
he  pleases,  the  freedom  of  choice  that  has  to  do  with  just  about 
anything  such  as  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  Once  the  inmate 
is  caught  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  he  needs  permission 
for  just  about  everything. 
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In  the  large  institutions  the  inmates  become  the  victims  of 
depersonalization!  Not  only  do  people  here  tend  to  get  treated 
as  computer  numbers,  they  also  are  stripped  of  their  human 
dignity.  They  are  treated  as  if  they  are  guilty  simply  because  they 
are  locked  up.  The  prevailing  attitude  is  often  one  of  "Lock  'em 
up  and  throw  the  key  away!"  Many  personnel  in  these 
institutions  of  incarceration  resent  the  presence  of  chaplains  such 
as  myself  —  they  feel  we  ought  to  leave  these  evil-doers  alone 
to  face  the  music. 

In  many  institutions  there  is  the  constant  threat  of  gang 
violence.  Where  this  threat  is  real,  simple  survival  motivates 
inmates  to  join  and  cooperate  with  the  gangs.  If  you  do  not  join 
them  and/or  share  with  them  what  meager  worldly  possessions 
you  have  (this  is  called  contributing  to  the  "poor  box"),  they  will 
maim  or  kill  you.  Of  course,  silence  is  also  expected  about  any 
and  all  gang  related  activities. 

Unfortunately,  police  brutality  is  a  reality  in  many  institutions. 
In  the  six  years  I  have  worked  in  jails  and  prisons,  there  have 
been  times  when  the  only  distinction  between  prisoner  and  guard 
is  that  the  latter  had  the  keys.  At  such  times  there  was  a  blatant 
disregard  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  in  both  camps.  More 
often,  however,  correction  officers  were  considerate,  caring,  moral 
men. 

The  well-publicized  threat  of  homosexual  rape  in  jails  and 
prisons  deserves  mention  here  because  it  is  real.  What  usually 
happens  is  that  a  younger,  good-looking  individual,  somewhat 
naive  and  inexperienced,  gets  thrown  in  with  hardened  criminals. 
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Since  it  is  perceived  (usually  correctly)  that  he  is  unable  to  defend 
himself,  he  is  immediately  taken  advantage  of.  Often  an  entire 
cell  block  (twenty  to  thirty  inmates)  threaten  to  "line  up"  to  rape 
him.  Lo  and  behold,  a  " defender"  appears  (usually  the  meanest 
and  toughest  intimidator  in  the  group)  who  offers  to  protect  him. 
The  "emotional. blackmail"  centers  on  the  intimidated  inmate 
agreeing  to  become  the  exclusive  "property"  of  the  defender. 
Anyone  who  dares  to  trifle  with  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
aforementioned  will  have  the  devil  to  pay.  The  inmate  who  is 
"owned"  basically  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  "owner." 

Less  publicized  is  the  dilemma  gang  members  face  when  they 
enter  the  criminal  justice  system.  They  often  have  a  "contract" 
placed  on  them.  For  whatever  reason,  usually  a  gang  related  one, 
someone  wants  them  killed.  If  someone  wants  you  dead,  sooner 
or  later  it  will  happen,  especially  if  you  stay  in  one  place.  Just 
as  old  friends  tend  to  run  into  one  another  in  jail,  so  do  old 
enemies.  If  you  go  to  jail  and  you  have  enemies  on  the  outside, 
you  are  more  than  likely  to  meet  the  friends  of  those  enemies 
on  the  inside.  Most  likely,  too,  those  on  the  outside  are  owed 
"favors"  by  those  on  the  inside.  Such  favors  are  "called  in"  in 
this  unique  set  of  circumstances.  The  message  is,  "While  in  jail, 
kill  Joe  Blow  for  me  and  the  account  will  be  paid  in  full!" 

Illiteracy  is  another  major  problem  for  many  inmates.  They 
cannot  read  or  write!  While  many  residents  have  no  money  to 
purchase  tools  of  communication  such  as  stamps,  envelopes, 
writing  paper  and  pens,  others  do  have  the  money  but  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  Many  do  not  know  how  to  use  a 
telephone  book  or  even  make  a  long  distance  call.  Since 
communication  with  those  on  the  outside  is  a  major  psychological 
need  for  those  locked  up,  this  lack  of  skills  is  a  severe  hardship 
for  them.  Further,  poverty  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  illiteracy. 
Some  inmates'  families  are  so  poor  that  either  they  have  no  phone 
or,  if  they  do,  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  it  so  that  the  inmate 
cannot  call  collect. 

Other  sources  of  stress,  especially  in  pre-trial  detention  facilities, 
are:  loneliness,  feelings  of  abandonment,  nothing  to  do,  too  much 
time  on  one's  hands,  the  constant  loud  playing  of  radios  and 
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TV,  the  constant  screaming  and  yelling  of  profanities,  the  ever 
present  threat  of  having  one's  possessions  pilfered  (usually  when 
one  leaves  them  unattended,  e.g.,  when  going  to  court),  living 
and  putting  up  with  unkempt  people,  living  with  people  totally 
devoid  of  the  social  graces  and  experiencing  prejudice  because 
of  one's  skin  color  or  religion. 

Finally,  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  spiritual  suffering  of 
inmates.  Let  me  say  that  by  no  means  is  this  suffering  evident 
in  all  of  the  residents.  But  it  is  in  many.  These  individuals 
indirectly  convey  the  message  to  me  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
they  have  violated  their  code  of  values,  their  conscience  (an 
imperfectly  formed  one  at  that).  While  in  jail  for  the  umpteenth 
time,  the  inmate  gets  to  reflect  on  his  sad  state  of  affairs  (this, 
also,  for  the  umpteenth  time).  There  is  the  gradual  realization  that 
he  has  let  the  Lord  down.  He  has  somehow  betrayed  the  God 
of  his  faith.  He  has  abandoned  his  Christian  heritage.  He  recounts 
repeated  tepid  attempts  to  return  to  gospel  values.  However, 
lacking  a  solid  moral  foundation  or  an  active  support  system,  and 
being  constantly  exposed  to  negative  environmental  influences 
(e.g.,  the  neighborhood,  friends,  drugs,  lack  of  education,  dead- 
end jobs,  etc.),  he  repeatedly  falls  back  into  his  criminal  activity. 
Many  inmates  do  try  hard  to  '  'break  out"  of  their  vicious  cycle 
of  crime.  But  so  often  they  succumb  to  the  attitude,  "What's  the 
use!"  Yet  there  is  hope.  Let  me  share  two  brief  stories  of  faith 
and  hope. 

One  concerns  a  middle-aged  inmate  I  met  who  was  charged 
with  armed  robbery.  He  kept  proclaiming  his  innocence  though 
in  a  rather  strange  way.  He  kept  describing  the  crimes  he  had 
committed.  It  was  as  if  he  were  saying,  "I'm  willing  to  confess 
to  crimes  I've  committed,  but  not  to  this  one  I  didn't!"  He 
recounted  his  checkered  past.  He  was  a  Mafia  "soldier,"  and  had 
handled  drug  transactions  for  the  mob.  He  had  been  a  pimp  with 
his  own  set  of  call  girls.  He  had  robbed  banks.  He  even  told  me 
that  he  had  personally  executed  three  of  his  enemies,  all  the  while 
making  sure  I  understood  it  was  strictly  personal,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mob.  His  account  of  the  killings  was  totally  devoid  of 
emotion,  suggesting  how  hardened  he  had  become.  As*  we 
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shared  these  events  in  his  life,  we  became  comfortable  with  one 
another.  He  was  acquitted  when  he  went  to  court  yet  we  kept 
in  touch.  One  day  I  invited  him  to  come  on  retreat  at  our  facility, 
which  he  did.  While  talking  and  praying  with  each  other,  he 
confided  that  he  was  tired  of  going  to  prison  and  that  he  wanted 
to  return  to  the  Lord.  As  we  continued  to  pray,  he  began  to  weep 
uncontrollably,  like  a  child.  When  he  calmed  down,  he  told  me 
his  tears  were  tears  of  regret.  He  honestly  felt  God  was  calling 
him  back  to  the  fold,  yet  he  seriously  doubted  he  could  again  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow.  He  wanted  more  than  anything  to  do 
God's  will  but  was  deathly  afraid  of  failure.  As  our  relationship 
grew,  I  did  my  best  to  be  gentle  and  supportive  of  him.  I  tried 
to  make  my  own  faith  and  my  own  hope  available  to  him. 

The  other  story  is  also  about  a  middle-aged  man,  a  Vietnam 
veteran.  I  met  him  in  jail.  He  had  been  arrested  for  residential 
burglary.  He  immediately  told  me  he  had  been  carrying  a  very 
heavy  load  of  guilt  for  about  ten  years.  He  just  had  to  share  it 
with  a  chaplain,  so  I  was  elected.  He  went  on  to  say  he  had  seen 
heavy  combat  in  Vietnam.  It  was  there  he  had  killed  "in  the  line 
of  duty"  fifty-seven  men,  women  and  children.  He  specified  that 
in  Vietnam,  everyone  was  a  potential  enemy  and  survival  was 
all  he  thought  about.  Fifty-six  of  those  killings  never  caused  him 
any  grief.  After  all,  his  government  had  told  him  it  was  okay. 
Then,  quietly,  tears  began  to  come  to  his  eyes  and  his  story  of 
torment  began  to  unfold.  Killing  "fifty-seven"  was  that  of  a  little 
girl.  She  too  was  the  enemy,  so  he  had  no  choice  but  to  "waste" 
her.  But  when  he  had  her  on  the  ground,  her  frail,  small  body 
writhing  in  pain  beneath  him,  she  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye 
as  he  repeatedly  stabbed  her.  It  was  that  pained,  pleading  look 
in  her  eyes  during  those  brief  moments  before  she  died,  that  he 
could  not  erase  from  his  memory.  It  continued  to  torment  him 
day  and  night.  As  he  told  his  story,  he  wept  copiously,  bitterly, 
uncontrollably.  He  wondered  out  loud  whether  God  could  ever 
forgive  him  for  committing  such  an  atrocious  act.  I  said  nothing. 
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I  only  reached  out  to  touch  him.  When  I  sensed  he  had  calmed 
down,  I  spoke  gently  of  how  there  is  nothing  God,  in  his 
goodness,  cannot  forgive.  I  suggested  that  the  issue  was  not 
whether  God  could  forgive  him  but  whether  he  could  forgive 
himself.  We  prayed  together  a  while  longer.  Gradually  he  seemed 
to  find  some  respite  from  his  torment.  We  parted.  After  a  few 
days,  I  saw  him  going  home.  He  said  he  was  beginning  to  get 
his  feet  on  the  ground  at  last.  The  peace  of  mind  that  had  eluded 
him  for  so  long  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach  now.  Then  he 
smiled.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Few  of  us  are  actually  called  to  minister  directly  to  those  in  your 
jails  and  prisons.  Yet,  all  of  us  can  stir  up  our  faith  and  our  hope 
on  behalf  of  this  suffering  segment  of  wounded  humanity. 
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PREFACE 


This  issue  of  THE  PASSIONIST  is  a  memorable  one  for  me  for 
it  is  my  last  as  editor.  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  serving  as  editor.  They  have  been  good  years  and  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  contributed  so  many  fine  articles 
and  to  you  generous  readers  as  well.  Your  interest  and  support 
of  the  magazine  over  these  years  has  been  most  appreciated. 

On  January  1,  1991  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  C.P.  was  named  editor 
by  the  Publishers.  Fr.  O'Brien  has  served  on  the  Editorial  Board 
since  it  was  formed  in  1985.  He  resides  at  Our  lady  of  Sorrows 
Retreat  House,  110  Monastery  Avenue,  West  Springfield,  MA 
01089.  Articles  for  the  magazine  can  be  sent  to  him  directly  there 
or  may  be  sent  to  him  through  the  Provincial  Office  of  Holy  Cross 
Province. 

The  first  article  in  this  issue,  "The  Passionist  Apostolic 
Community/ '  is  a  reflection  by  Fr.  Herminio  Gil,  C.P.  on  the 
pastoral  options  being  adopted  by  many  Passionists  in  the  Third 
World.  He  describes  the  formative  power  of  the  contemporary 
passion  on  both  the  mission  and  the  missionary.  In  "A  North 
American  Passionist's  Response/'  Fr.  Clemente  Barron,  C.P. 
draws  out  some  of  the  implications  of  Fr.  Gil's  reflections  for 
Passionists  living  in  the  First  World. 

Sister  Alene  Perry,  C.P.,  in  her  article  "Memoria  Passionis  as 
Critic,"  contributes  some  reflections  stimulated  by  the  document 
"Suggested  Aids  for  a  Catechesis  on  the  Programming  Document 
of  the  Forty-Second  General  Chapter." 

Our  last  issue  contained  an  article  by  Fr.  Sebastian  MacDonald, 
C.P.  on  the  charism  of  preaching.  This  is  a  most  important  issue 
for  us  Passionists  so  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  present  a  series 
of  further  reflections  on  this  theme  by  seven  other  Passionists. 

The  two  final  pieces  are  further  reflections  on  meeting  the 
crucified  in  our  ministry.  Fr.  Rick  Frechette,  C.P.  muses  on  an 
experience  of  early  death  and  Fr.  Fergus  McGuinness  recounts 
some  of  what  he  has  learned  from  his  ministry  with  the 
developmentally  disabled. 

Michael  Higgins,  C.P. 
Editor 
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The  Passionist 
Apostolic  Community 


The  type  of  reflection  you  have  asked  of  me  obliges  me  to  limit 
myself  to  the  most  important  points  I  could  make.  Essentially, 
these  points  come  from  the  reflection  and  pastoral  options  being 
adopted  by  many  Passionists  of  the  third  world.  Naturally,  my 
reflection  is  in  and  from  Latin  America. 


I.  PAUL,  APOSTLE  OF  THE  CROSS 

It  is  written  that  "Our  Founder  exhorted  us  .  .  ."  (Const.,  66), 
and  that  we  follow  "the  teaching  of  our  Founder  .  .  ."  (Const., 
62).  During  more  than  forty  years,  Paul  preached  "popular 
missions/ '  with  his  "campaigning"  divided  into  three  periods 
of  the  year,  interweaving  a  community  life  with  missionary 
activity.  The  underlying  theology  and  the  language  of  his 
preaching  were  ordinary  from  what  we  can  derive  from  the 
eighty-nine  sermons  which  we  have  preserved.  This  missionary 
would  convert  the  multitudes  with  the  fire  of  his  love  for  the 
Christ  Crucified. 

"Ardently  he  desired  to  be  able  to  die  one  afternoon  of  the 
mission,  when,  embracing  the  Crucifix,  he  made  the  meditation 


on  the  Passion/ '  He  longed  to  identify  with  the  "kenosis"  of  the 
Crucified:  a  union  of  the  preached  and  the  preacher. 

In  the  inspirational  text  we  find  ascetical  norms  for  the 
comportment  of  the  missionaries.  It  appears  that  the  Bible  was 
the  principal  documentary  fount.  The  twelve  first  years  he  gave 
a  certain  importance  to  the  externals  (images,  processions, 
fearsome  expressions,  dramatic  narratives),  in  accord  with  the 
customs  of  his  age. 

But  every  day  he  favored  discretion  more  and  more.  From  his 
forty-eighth  year  onward  he  emphasized  the  interiorizing  of  the 
mystery  to  his  hearers  and  those  whom  he  directed.  "When  the 
Servant  of  God  came  for  the  first  time  to  preach  the  mission  at 
Sutri,  I  noticed  that  there  was  much  wisdom  and  common  sense 
in  it.  He  did  not  go  through  a  lot  of  processions,  which  are,  it 
can  be  said,  lost  time;  he  did  not  try  to  evoke  scenes  of  terror/7 

''Those  processions  more  probably  distract  the  people  and  keep 
them  from  the  meditation ."  (P.  Gaetan,  C.P.) 

The  innovation  proper  to  Paul's  missionary  activity  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  meditation  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  every 
apostolate. 

"To  teach  aloud  to  the  people  how  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Passion  and  death  of  Jesus,  our  true  God"  (Rule  1741,  3). 
"To  teach  the  peoples,  with  facility  and  simplicity,  how  to 
train  themselves  in  the  meditation  on  the  Passion  of  Christ" 
(idem.,  69). 

There  is  continuity  with  the  present  text:  "To  guide  the  faithful 
in  the  meditation  on  and  a  living  experience  of  [the  Passion  of 
Christ  and  of  mankind]"  (Const.,  65). 

Meditation  is  the  method  which  interiorizes  the  mystery  of 
Christ  for  each  person  and  for  every  people;  it  is  never  passe, 
in  spite  of  the  pressures  of  some  ecclesiastical  trends;  it  is  for  all 
classes  of  persons;  it  goes  beyond  any  mere  external 
sentimentality.  The  underlying  theology  of  meditation  is  that  of 
God  who  comes  close  to  people  and  inspires  confidence.  The 
transcendent  God  makes  himself  condescendent,  sending  his  son 


to  be  crucified  for  humankind.  Thus  "he  raises  the  evangelized 
people  to  the  dignity  of  a  reflexive  age,  capable  of  reflecting  on 
themselves  and  of  overcoming,  without  abolishing,  the  first 
reactions  of  fear/'  (S.  Breton) 

This  demand  was  very  quickly  incorporated  into  the  fourth 
vow. 

Our  apostolic  commitment  demands  that  we  "offer  people  a 
meditation  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  during  missions,  catechetical 
instruction,  preaching,  meditations,  spiritual  exercises,  and  in 
every  possible  apostolic  ministry  .  .  .  and  explain  to  them  how 
to  meditate  more  and  more  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer." 

We  have  retained  the  values  of  our  Charism  in  their  apostolic 
aspect.  But  making  them  operative  today  is,  for  us,  an  ongoing 
demand  which  requires  evaluation  and  accountability. 


II.    THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PASSION: 
TO  ANNOUNCE  CHRIST  DEAD  AND  RISEN 

As  is  known,  the  apostolate  of  the  Congregation  flows  from 
its  charismatic  nature  and  its  ecclesial  mission. 

"The  Paschal  Mystery  is  the  center  of  our  life"  (Const.  65);  the 
mystery  is  understood  as  a  following  of  Jesus  Crucified  and  the 
announcing  of  his  Passion  and  Resurrection.  "Our  participation 


in  the  Passion  of  Christ  .  .  .  ,  is  expressed  with  a  special  vow." 
It  has  to  do  with  "committing  ourselves  to  promote  the  memory 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  with  word  and  deed  .  .  .  ;"  and  of  "living 
the  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  according  to  the  demands 
of  our  times."  (Const.,  6) 

Because  there  are  dechristianized  groups  in  the  developed  and 
materialistic  countries,  which  have  forgotten  the  values  of  the 
Gospel  and  especially  of  the  Cross,  it  is  urgent  and  necessary  to 
proclaim  its  subversive  and  saving  memory.  The  first  world  needs 
to  be  re-evangelized  (cf.,  Const.  70). 

Our  mission  is  directed  to  evangelization  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  (cf.,  Const.  70).  Evangelization  is  the  urgent  task  of 
the  Church  in  the  third  world;  since  "the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  against  evils  of  our  time"  (Const.,  1).  The 
grave  and  institutional  injustices  which  are  committed  in  Latin 
America  ought  to  find  a  concrete  and  liberating  response  in  our 
life  and  apostolate. 

This  is  because  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  the  "greatest  and  most 
admirable  work  of  divine  love"  (Const.  1).  The  Church  has  been 
born  "so  that  the  Reign  of  God  will  come"  (Const.  2);  in  order 
to  "destroy  the  power  of  evil  and  build  the  Reign  of  God  (Const. 
5);  to  "diffuse  the  Reign  of  God"  (Const.  62),  and  to  "plant  in 
all  of  the  peoples  the  Reign  of  God  (Const.  75).  The  values  of 
the  Reign  of  God,  as  lived  and  proclaimed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  died,  are  love  lived  in  fraternity; 
justice;  a  dynamic  peace;  life  and  truth,  which  bring  the  apostles 
to  commitment. 

Our  mandate  to  announce  the  Passion  of  the  Crucified  One  and 
to  denounce  the  "Passion"  in  those  who  are  "today's  Crucified 
ones,"  is  realized  in  two  dimensions: 

1)  Our  following  of  the  historical  Jesus  makes  some  concrete 
demands  (cf.,  Const.  65)  in  the  spirit  of  the  Beatitudes  (12). 


After  all,  Jesus  was  crucified  yesterday  for  humankind  and 
for  the  human  structures  of  persons  who  opposed  the 
implanting  of  the  Reign  of  God  in  the  world.  Therefore,  they 
eliminated  the  prophet  of  liberty  and  of  justice,  the  servant 
of  love  (cf.,  Puebla  192-194). 

2)  These  concepts  already  mentioned  now  acquire  a  more  Latin 
American  expression,  one  more  vigorous  and  existential. 
This  commitment  to  the  Crucified,  as  a  historical  event  in 
the  past,  demands  that  we  now  announce  his  Passion  and 
Death  as  a  present  reality,  one  which  is  realized  in  the  life 
of  people  today.  Passionists  thus  have  a  special  commitment 
to  those  who  are  today  being  crucified  by  injustice,  by  the 
lack  of  meaning  of  human  existence  and  by  hunger  for  peace, 
truth  and  life  (cf.,  Const.  65). 

The  Passion  of  Jesus  and  of  humankind  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  contemporaries. 

This  relationship  between  Crucified  and  the  crucified  is  not  alien 
to  Paul  of  the  Cross,  since  in  the  text  it  says  that  he  saw  "the 
name  of  Jesus  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the  poor"  (Const.  72). 
The  Latin  American  pastoral  relationship  between  the  suffering 
face  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  and  the  human,  concrete,  immediate  and 
suffering  faces  of  persons  (cf .,  Puebla  31/39),  can  be  the  basis  for 
an  ample  reflection  and  meditation  by  Passionists;  thus  we  might 
undertake  concrete  and  perilous  commitments  in  order  to 
"illuminate  and  extinguish  the  causes  of  the  evils  which  torment 
people,"  because  we  are  "aware  that  the  Passion  of  Christ 
continues  in  this  world  until  he  comes  ..."  (Const.  3). 

The  ideals  of  our  historical  origins  are  thus  reaffirmed  through 
the  evangelical  demands  of  the  Spirit  which  animated  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  more  than  by  certain  literal  interpretations. 
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The  concrete  commitment  of  Passionists  with  people  today 
comes  from  our  special  "consecration  to  the  Passion' '  in  the 
Church  (cf.,  Const  72),  and  is  concretized  in  the  areas  of  our 
apostolic  activity. 

If  the  evangelization  of  all  people  constitutes  the  essential 
mission  of  the  Church  and  its  most  profound  identity,  we  can 
also  affirm  that  for  Passionists  evangelization  of  the  "poor  in  the 
places  most  abandoned"  (Const.  70)  constitutes  the  essence  of 
our  ecclesial  mission  and  shows  a  "predilection."  It  was  the 
missionary  activity  done  by  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  it  is  the  genuine 
tradition  of  our  Congregation. 

Today  we  Passionists  are  asked,  in  the  distinct  areas  of 
apostolate,  for  the  testimony  of  our  lives  which  is  in  no  way 
different  from  that  of  the  apostles:  professional  competence  and 
adaptation  to  the  changing  necessitites  of  times  and  places  (cf., 
Const.  76). 

The  cross  of  Jesus,  that  is,  the  Crucified  God,  is  a  criticism  of 
society  and  of  Christian  theology,  and  therefore  of  the  Church 
and,  within  the  Church,  of  its  missionary  activity.  (J.  Moltmann) 

No.  72  of  our  text  is  new  and  shows  that  the  Passionist 
apostolate  ought  to  include  commitment  for  justice  as  an  essential 
element.  This,  for  us,  is  translated  into  concrete  choices  to  achieve 
an  integral  Christian  liberation  of  our  peoples  and  of  all  aspects 
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of  human  life:  social,  political,  economic,  cultural  (cf.,  Puebla 
480-490);  liberation  from  individual  and  social  sin  in  order  to 
promote  liberating  evangelization  (cf.,  Puebla  28,  73  and  517). 

Since  justice  frequently  means,  in  our  world,  the  reversal  of 
collective  and  institutionalized  injustice,  the  Passionist  apostolate 
must  sometimes  also  display  the  character  of  "a  prophetic 
denunciation  of  the  injustice  which  surrounds  us,"  as  much  by 
our  way  of  life  as  by  our  proclamation"  (cf.,  Const.  72). 

This  terminology  is  very  common  in  the  Latin  American 
Church. 

Together  with  the  preceding,  we  also  read  that  "we  desire  that 
our  life  and  our  apostolate  be  a  true  and  credible  sign  in  favor 
of  justice  and  of  human  dignity"  (Const.  72).  This  is  an  element 
which  also  is  expressed  by  saying  that  "the  complementary  work 
of  social  cooperation  ought  never  to  be  discounted"  (Const.  75). 
Here  the  Congregation  is  urged  to  undertake  a  serious  and 
planned  work  according  to  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
of  what  we  today  call  the  integral  development  of  peoples,  of 
every  person  and  of  all  persons  so  that  they  will  be  the  doers  of 


their  history;  it  includes  the  developing  of  people's  awareness 
so  that  they  will  be  the  protagonists  of  their  own  human  and 
Christian  development;  to  educate  them  about  living  in  social 
orders  and  to  support  their  organizations  (cf.,  Puebla  472-479). 
I  believe  that  little  has  been  done  about  this,  as  planning  goes, 
in  the  Congregation.  "Evangelization  [wrote  Pope  Paul  VI] 
would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  reciprocal 
interpretation  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  established  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  concrete,  personal,  and  social  life  of  the 


human  person  .  .  .  ;  evangelization  includes  an  especially 
vigorous  message  in  our  day  on  liberation  (EN  29). 

Therefore,  "our  way  of  life  ought  to  be  ...  a  permanent 
testimony  against  a  consumer  society"  (Const.  72),  because  the 
unjust  distribution  of  riches  is  one  of  the  causes  of  division  in 
our  world,  of  hate  and  of  suffering  (cf.,  Const.  13).  The  apostle 
ought  to  have  the  characteristics  of  being  detached  from  earthly 
goods,  having  an  austerity  about  life,  taking  his  mission  among 
the  most  abandoned,  exercising  a  prophetic  liberty  to  announce 
the  message,  with  clarity  and  simplicity  of  style  .  .  . 

In  the  third  world,  absolutized  riches  become  an  idol  which 
must  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  abusive  power  against  the 
rights  of  the  others;  the  economy  ought  to  be  at  the  service  of 
people  and  not  the  reverse;  the  "having"  ought  not  to  choke  the 
"being"  of  the  person  (cf.,  GS  35). 

The  apostolate  of  the  Cross  is  amenable  to  adaptation  to  the 
modern  pastoral  methods  of  great  cities,  to  the  secular  world,  to 
the  media  apostolates,  to  popular  missions  and  to  popular 
preaching,  to  the  young  and  to  the  emigrants,  to  the  jails  and 
to  the  many  experiences  of  human  suffering  and  illness. 

The  announcing  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Crucified  produces  a 
discernment  because  it  de-masks  people  who  say  they  are 
believers  but  who  have  an  empty  cult  without  a  true  following 
of  Jesus  with  all  of  its  consequences;  and  it  confirms  those  who, 
because  they  declare  themselves  disciples  of  Christ,  are 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  justice.  The  cross  is  a  critical  judgment 
on  the  world  and  on  the  powers  of  money  and  power. 

It  is  also  a  critique,  why  not,  of  the  Church  which  forgets  the 
tragedy  of  the  "Crucified,"  and  of  those  "crucified"  as  in  the 
times  of  Paul  the  apostle,  "cross,  foolishness  and  scandal"  (1  Cor 
1,  17-2,  5);  as  Paul  of  the  Cross  who  in  the  18th  century  proposed 
to  remember  the  "Memory"  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  against  the 
forgetting  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  humankind  and  the  Church. 

This  doctrinal  content  of  our  Constitutions  is,  in  itself,  a 
challenge  ("reto")  for  all  of  the  Congregation  and  for  each 
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Passionist    Community,    especially    in    the    areas    where 
marginalization  and  injustice  are  so  frequent.  We  must  respond. 


III.    CRITERIA  FOR  THE  PASSIONIST  APOSTOLATE 

The  Letter  of  Fr.  General  on  The  Passionist  Apostolic  Com- 
munity (25  March  1979),  in  response  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
third  General  Synod  (September  1979),  had  a  rather  good 
acceptance  at  the  Congregational  level. 

Criteria  are  given  for  apostolic  activity,  some  of  which  have  been 
included  in  eight  numbers  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Congregation 
(cf.,  Statutes  28). 

For  what  it's  worth,  I  want  to  comment  on  some  of  these 
criteria. 

Criterion  of  Charism 

It  consists  of  "  Safeguarding  always  our  vow  of  promoting  the 
memory  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ."  (Statutes  28a)  No  doubt 
that  it  is  the  foundational  criterion  which  is  based  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Passionist  Life. 

"We  preach  Christ  crucified/'  about  whom  we  also  proclaim 
"He  has  risen"  (Const.  64).  This  principle  questions,  of  itself,  our 
judgments  of  worth  and  our  activities;  each  community  needs 
to  concretize  the  specific  values  of  its  apostolic  activity. 

Criterion  of  Priority 

The  ministry  of  the  Word  (cf .,  Statutes  28c)  occupied  a  central 
place  in  the  apostolate  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  in  the  congre- 
gation's tradition.  No  doubt  it  has  to  do  with  a  fundamental 
characteristic  which  we  cannot  forget  and  which  we  ought  to 
endow  today  with  all  of  the  necessary  creativity  so  that  the 
announcing  of  the  Paschal  Mystery  will  reach  the  people  who 
have  been  commended  to  us. 
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The  Congregation  restores  in  this  way  its  foundation  in  '  'Jesus 
himself,  the  Gospel  of  God,  who  has  been  the  first  and  greatest 
evangelizer"  (EN7). 


Criterion  of  Community  Life 

The  criterion  of  "  selecting  those  forms  of  apostolate  which  can 
be  assumed  communitarianly''  (Statutes  28b),  makes  allusion  to 
the  communitarian  dimension  of  our  apostolate  (cf .,  Const  67-69). 

In  Latin  American  we  have  expressed  it  as  an  option  for  living 
as  communion,  as  fraternity  around  the  Crucified.  The  Passionist 
fraternity,  in  its  most  genuine  meaning  as  fidelity  to  the  tradition 
of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  emphasizes  the  values  of  communitarian 
life  and  is  the  firm  support  for  missionary  activity. 

Today  there  can  be  no  efficacious  work  without  a  pastoral 
structure  that  is  well  planned  at  personal,  community  and 
provincial  levels,  utilizing  the  techniques  of  group  communication 
and  of  programming  with  clear  objectives,  well  thought  out 
criteria,  pre-established  goals  and  periodic  evaluations. 

Each  day  we  are  more  conscious  that  it  is  impossible  to 
announce  the  integral  liberation  of  Jesus  Died  and  Risen  to  a 
person  of  today  without  undertaking  a  sociological  analysis  which 
will  uncover  the  causes  and  structures  and  mechanism  of  the 
domination  of  the  world  to  which  we  must  go  evangelizing. 

This  is  the  method  which  has  been  used  by  the  bishops  of  Latin 
America,  in  Medellin  (1968)  and  Puebla  (1979):  a)  begin  with 
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known  reality,  b)  progress  through  theological  reflection,  c)  to 
arrive  at  pastoral  action. 


Criterion  of  Preference  for  the  Poor 

It  has  to  do  with  ' 'granting  preference  to  the  poor  and  to  those 
who  suffer  from  inhuman  situations"  (Statutes  28d),  in  the 
Passionist  apostolate.  The  bishops,  in  Puebla,  called  it  "the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor/'  for  the  defense  of  their 
legitimate  rights  and  organizations,  for  their  integral 
evangelization,  as  did  Jesus  (cf.,  Puebla  1134-1165). 

The  Passionist  Latin  American  method  of  theological  reflection 
has  formulated  it  as  "option  for  a  liberating  service."  It  is  not 
about  an  exclusive  option  nor  an  excluding  one.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  poor  were  the  criterion  which  guided  Paul  of  the 
Cross. 

In  this  criterion  we  must  include  the  two  elements  of  all 
evangelization:  a)  the  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  which  is 
realized  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  b)  the 
denouncing  of  the  mechanisms  which  are  opposed  to  God's 
project  being  realized  among  humankind. 

We  Passionists  are  urged  by  this  criterion  to  be  sensitive  to 
human  pain,  to  the  historical  suffering  of  the  people  of  our  time, 
in  order  to  give  a  meaning  to  these  same  by  love  and  hope.  To 
be  sensitive  to  pain  is  to  learn  to  suffer  with  those  who  suffer 
and  to  fight  against  the  abuses  of  suffering.  We  want  to  help 
people  so  that  their  suffering  passes  from  a  solitary  and 
submissive  experience  to  one  of  communication  and  resistance; 
and  through  this  communicative  and  shared  experience  to  achieve 
a  solidarity  that  corporately  assumes  one's  pain  and  suffering. 
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Criterion  of  the  Participation  in  Solidarity 

The  texts  speak  of  ' 'responding  to  the  necessities  of  the  people7 ' 
and  of  "our  total  commitment  as  authentic  apostles  of  the  cross" 
(Statutes  28  g  and  h). 

In  Latin  America  we  express  it  as  an  option  for  participation 
and  solidarity. 

"If  Christ  has  solidarity-ized  himself  with  us,  it  is  so  with  his 
Spirit  we  might  transform  our  work  and  our  history"  (cf .,  Puebla 
213),  no  doubt  that  the  criterion  of  participation  in  solidarity  will 
resonate  in  the  Passionist  communities  and  in  their  programming, 
actualization  and  evaluation  of  their  missionary  activity  for  service 
of  the  people  of  God. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

The  authentic  preaching  of  the  cross  crucifies  the  announcer 
of  the  Gospel.  We  preach  in  order  to  evangelize;  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  coincides  with  the  preaching  of  a  scandal,  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross  of  the  Crucified-Resurrected  one.  The 
preaching  ought  to  be  historic,  concrete,  humanizing,  with  a 
human  face. 

To  preach  the  Cross  includes  a  Crucified  God,  which  is  always 
scandalous  for  society;  proclaims  a  man  assassinated  for  political 
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and  religious  reasons.  It  means  preaching  the  cross  in  a  process 
of  historization,  because  each  age  repeats  and  realizes  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  in  his  disciples. 

Preaching  the  cross  unmasks  the  idols  of  power,  riches  and 
pleasure.  Preaching  the  Crucified  one  has  as  its  underpinning 
scandal  and  foolishness.  Preaching  the  Cross  which  has  been 
secularized  by  a  secular  world  is  the  place  where  we  hope  to  find 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being  as  a  person.  "When  we 
contemplate  the  cross  we  see  the  Passion  of  humankind/ '  (JPII) 

The  crucified  ones  in  history  reveal  the  true  face  of  Jesus  to  us, 
the  One  unjustly  crucified  because  in  them  we  verify  the  truth 
and  the  life  of  the  risen  one.  The  Crucified  has  created  solidarity 
between  himself  and  the  hungry,  naked,  sick  and  imprisoned  (cf ., 
Mt.  25,  31-46).  After  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  existence,  this 
message  challenges,  or  so  I  hope,  the  Passionist  Congregation. 
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REV.  CLEMENTE  BARRON,  C.P. 


A  North  American 
Passionist's  Response 


Father  Herminio  Gil's  paper,  "The  Passionist  Apostolic 
Community, "  is  quite  challenging  for  us  Passionists  who  live  in 
North  America.  He  speaks  of  a  way  of  being  Passionist  that  not 
only  indicates  a  profound  understanding  of  our  Holy  Founder's 
life,  ministry  and  writings,  but  also  a  deep  appreciation  of  our 
charism  today  which  he  integrally  links  with  the  crucified  ones 
of  our  time.  I  want  to  comment  very  briefly  on  some  dwelling 
points,  which  may  help  us,  as  North  Americans,  appreciate  more 
fully  what  Gil  has  said. 

A  point  which  struck  me  forcefully  was  his  use  of  the  concept 
"demand/'  In  Spanish,  the  word  is  "exigencia"  (the  noun)  or 
"exigir"  (the  verb)  and  is  used,  in  theological  circles,  to  indicate 
a  consequence  that  flows  out  of  our  reality  or  out  of  a  faith  stance. 
The  word  in  Spanish  has  a  broader  connotation  than  our  word 
in  English,  for  it  takes  the  basic  meaning  of  the  word  (the  act  of 
asking,  especially  with  authority;  to  ask  for  with  authority)  and 
adds  a  sense  of  logical  consequence  and  urgency  to  it.  For 
example,  Gil  leads  us  through  a  historical  review  as  to  how  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  came  to  put  emphasis  on  teaching  people  how 
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to  pray  and  meditate  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Once  Paul  of  the 
Cross  arrived  at  this  particular  way  of  promoting  the  Passion  to 
others,  he  made  it  a  Passionist  characteristic  and  incorporated  it 
into  the  way  the  vow  of  promoting  the  Passion  was  to  be  done. 
Paul's  realization  that  teaching  people  how  to  pray  and  meditate 
on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  core  to  his  Passionist  identity  both 
as  a  religious  and  a  preacher,  was  what  "exigio"  (demanded)  that 
this  be  incorporated  into  what  we  came  to  call  our  Fourth  Vow. 
That  life-experience  left  him  no  choice  but  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  Passionist  way  of  life. 

Another  point  that  struck  me  about  Gil's  paper  is  the  way  he 
does  theological  reflection.  Latin  Americans  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  exigencies  that  flow  out  of  life's  realities  and  Gospel  values. 
This  is  because  of  the  methodology  that  is  used  for  their 


theological  reflection.  Latin  Americans  begin  with  the  realities  of 
life,  those  realities  that  one  can  observe,  grasp  and  measure. 
These  realities  may  not  always  be  tangible,  but  they  are  indeed 
noticeable.  For  example,  when  someone  walks  into  a  home  that 
may  house  two  or  three  families,  who  have  not  eaten  but  a  bowl 
of  weak  soup  or  a  small  portion  of  beans,  one  can  sense  the 
hunger  that  the  people  are  experiencing.  One  may  even  get  to 
the  point  of  being  able  to  tell  how  much  hunger  a  family  has 
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endured  just  by  being  around  them.  That's  the  starting  point  of 
the  theological  reflection,  being  able  to  name  the  reality  whatever 
it  may  be:  hunger,  the  lack  of  love,  physical  abuse,  alcoholism, 
a  dependency  relationship,  an  unjust  economic  system. 

The  naming  of  one's  reality  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise,  like 
matching  experiences  to  words.  It  is  personal;  it  is  relational:  my 
family  and  I  are  hungry,  I  have  been  beaten,  my  uncle  has  been 
tortured  and  killed,  I  am  an  alcoholic.  It  does  very  little  good  to 
name  our  reality  without  seeing  our  role  and  participation  in  it. 

Once  we  have  begun  to  name  our  reality,  we  look  for  its  root 
causes.  Why  is  my  family  hungry?  Why  do  I  feel  lonely  and 
unloved?  Why  do  I  feel  unhappy  in  my  marriage?  Why  is  my 
child's  education  of  a  poor  quality?  It  is  a  communal  search,  and 
each  person's  experience  is  taken  into  account  and  woven  into 
the  final  analysis.  It  is  this  analysis  that  presents  the  challenges 
to  which  Gospel  values  are  applied.  There  has  to  be  some  causal 
relationship  between  the  reality  and  the  causes,  the  causes  and 
the  challenges  and  the  challenges  and  Gospel  values.  (I  am  using 
"Gospel  values"  in  a  broad  sense,  values  that  come  not  just  from 
the  Scriptures  but  also  from  the  faith-life  of  the  community). 
Without  this  causal  connection,  there  is  no  concrete  response, 
no  need  to  act,  no  demand  ("exigencia"). 

The  response  that  a  Christian  community  makes  is  the  result 
of  the  confrontation  that  takes  place  between  the  named  reality 
(especially  its  root  causes)  and  Gospel  values.  That  confrontation 
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will  demand  either  an  announcement  of  Good  News  or  a 
denouncement  of  sin,  or  both.  For  example,  the  reality  of  hunger 
is  one  which  we  cannot  escape.  When  almost  every  country  has 
large  segments  of  its  population  starving  or  undernourished,  and 
a  small  segment  overfed  and  pampered,  then  a  Christian  response 
is  necessary.  The  Good  News  in  this  situation  is  that  we  are  all 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  Loving  God,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
to  each  other.  That  means  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
one  human  being  is  more  entitled  than  the  next  to  receive  daily 
bread.  That  is  good  news  indeed.  But  we  cannot  pretend  that  that 
is  the  only  message  we  need  to  give.  We  also  need  to  denounce 
the  sin  of  greed  and  avarice,  which  blinds  the  people  who  have 
and  control  the  food,  so  that  it  may  be  redistributed  justly  among 
all  the  needy.  This  may  also  mean  redistribution  of  land  and  other 
resources  so  that  a  population  may  have  the  right  to  work  for 
themselves. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  suffered  kidnapping,  torture  and  death  because  they 
have  dared  to  preach  this  Gospel.  Yet,  the  thought  of  pain,  a 
suffering  and  death  did  not  deter  them  from  their  mission  because 
they  believed  that  their  reality  and  their  Gospel  values  demanded 
this  of  them.  This  parallels  closely  with  the  "Will  of  the  Father7 ' 
that  Jesus  had  to  follow  when  he  became  aware  of  his  Mission 
to  establish  the  Reign  of  God.  Jesus  knew  that  if  he  kept 
announcing  the  Good  News,  then  he  would  come  face  to  face 
with  suffering,  torture  and  death.  His  reality  demanded  that  he 
respond  to  it  with  Gospel  values.  And  that  response  is  what 
ultimately  led  to  His  Passion  and  Death,  and  thus  to  the 
Resurrection.  Our  reality  also  demands  the  same  from  us. 

What  Gil  does  for  me  in  his  reflection  paper  is  to  situate  our 
Passionist  Apostolate  in  the  concrete  situation  of  Latin  America. 
He  demonstrates,  very  simply  and  dramatically,  how  our 
Passionist  ministry  is  shaped  by  the  lived  reality  of  his  historical 
moment  without  losing  its  uniquely  Passionist  characteristics. 
Indeed,  it  is  that  lived  reality  which  incarnates  and  gives  life  to 
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our  Passionist  charism.  What  is  proclaimed  and  given  witness 
to  is  not  just  a  historical  event,  but  a  living  memory  of  a 
contemporary  Passion.  We  cannot  ask  people  to  offer  up  their 
sufferings  without  asking  them  to  meditate  upon  the  reasons  as 
to  why  they  are  suffering.  A  Passionist  who  is  in  communion 
with  the  Crucified  Lord  will  be  well  qualified  to  teach  others  the 
meaning  of  redemptive  suffering  as  well  as  be  in  the  position  to 
learn  what  authentic  Christian  suffering  means.  One  cannot  teach 
without  being  a  learner,  and  one  learns,  not  only  from  the  past, 
but  most  especially  from  the  present. 

Gil  also  demonstrates  for  us  that  it  is  not  only  the  real-life 
situations  of  the  suffering  people  of  Latin  America  that  urges  us 
Passionists  to  respond  by  announcing  Good  News  and 
denouncing  evil,  but  it  is  also  our  very  Passionist  charism  itself 
which  urges  us  to  do  so.  Reference  after  reference  is  made  to  the 
Constitutions  as  Gil  points  to  areas  of  Passionist  ministry  which 
are  being  reshaped  in  Latin  America  to  better  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Such  activities  as  evangelization,  social 
justice  stances,  solidarity  with  the  suffering  are  indeed  the  proper 
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work  of  the  Passionist  Congregation  by  reason  of  our  charism. 
Even  our  criteria  for  evaluating  our  Passionist  way  of  life  and 
ministry  demands  from  us  an  incarnation  into  the  realities  of  a 
suffering  humanity.  Our  Passionist  charism  does  not  remove  us 
from  the  sufferings  of  people  through  a  meditation  that  is 
abstracted  from  the  real  world.  Rather,  our  meditation  becomes 
more  authentic  when  it  is  in  touch  with  the  everyday, 
overwhelming  suffering  of  people.  And  our  contemplative  prayer 
is  made  more  fruitful  as  we  preach  the  power  of  the  Cross. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  Passionists  of  North  America  can  learn 
much  from  our  Latin  American  brethren.  We  tend  to  use  our 
Constitutions  as  a  guard  rail,  fearing  that  we  will  drive  off  the 
main  road.  We  tend  to  abstract  rather  than  concretize,  debate 
rather  than  dialogue,  and  look  for  conformity  rather  than  be  in 
communion  with.  I  appreciate  the  way  that  Gil  sees  the 
Constitutions  as  a  prophetic  document,  which  gives  us  sign  posts 
as  to  the  path  that  Jesus  and  Paul  of  the  Cross  took  in  their  journey 
to  God.  I  like  looking  at  our  reality  as  it  is  and  naming  it  for  what 
it  is,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  I  am  challenged  by  the  tension 
of  being  in  solidarity  with  the  suffering  of  this  world  and  not  being 
overwhelmed  by  despair,  of  announcing  Good  News  and 
denouncing  sin,  of  risking  death  in  order  to  discover  New  Life. 
Gil  offers  me  much  to  think  about  and  to  become. 
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SR.  ALENE  PERRY,  C.P. 


Memoria  Passionis 
as  Critic 


The  document  "  Suggested  Aids  for  a  Catechesis  on  the 
Programming  Document  of  the  Forty-Second  General  Chapter" 
is  presented  to  us  as  an  outline,  the  statements  are  short, 
unnuanced,  sometimes  awkardly  phrased.  The  format  has  a 
challenge  to  enflesh  it,  to  bring  key  ideas  into  local  community 
thought  and  dialogue.  The  document  seemed  a  good  vehicle  to 
use  in  our  reflections  on  the  developing  theology  of  MEMORIA 
PASSIONIS. 

I  drew  theme  four  when  we  chose  from  the  document  for  a 
series  of  reflection  papers  to  be  given  among  ourselves.  In  theme 
four  we  are  presented  with  MEMORIA  as  critic.  The  key  idea  of 
the  theme  says:  'Concern  for  the  MEMORIA  PASSIONIS  is  one 
of  the  most  important  services  that  the  Church  asks  of  the 
Passionists/ 

The  development  section  of  the  theme  makes  three  points:  1) 
Passionists  must  be  creative  and  critical,  2)  this  is  a  service  the 
Church  needs  and  requires  and  3)  Vatican  II  reform  was  needed 
because  Congregations  such  as  ours  did  not  fulfill  the  obligation 
of  pointing  out  forgetfulness. 
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I  find  this  theme  truly  amazing  and  very  encouraging.  There 
is  a  fascinating  continuity  from  Paul  of  the  Cross  to  ourselves  in 
it.  Those  three  points  are  the  story  of  Paul's  life.  Critical  of  his 
own  times  and  realizing  the  need  for  reform  in  the  Church,  he 
lived  very  creatively.  We  were  founded  precisely  because  of  the 
"forgetting  to  remember"  so  rampant  in  his  day. 

Today,  some  might  say,  there  is  more  than  enough  criticism; 
it  flies  through  the  spoken  and  printed  word  with  heat  and  energy 
and  has  been  doing  so  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Who  among 
us  has  not  contributed  some  of  that  heat  and  energy  on  one  side 
or  another  of  any  given  question? 

While  there  may  presently  be  an  overload  of  criticism  on  sacred 
topics,  the  outline  cuts  through  the  real  or  perceived  excesses  to 
the  foundational  'need  and  service7  that  criticism  is  for  the  always- 
in-need-of-renewal  life  of  the  Church. 

We  Passionists  should  be  invigorated  by  this  trust;  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Paul,  who  himself  understood  that  need  of 
renewal.  We  look  out  over  our  world,  our  Church,  our  culture 
and  seek  to  name  the  ways  and  the  structures  that  say  "the  love 
of  God  is  not  remembered  here/7  The  passion  of  Jesus  touches 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  lack  of  that  love,  the  lack  of  justice 
in  all  its  many  meanings  and  manifestations.  The  Memory  of  the 
Passion  impells  us  to  speak,  to  act,  to  pray  for  justice.  To  fail  to 
criticize  is  to  fail  in  loyalty  and  ecclesiology;  to  fail  to  criticize  is 
to  fail  in  the  very  task  given  us  by  the  Church. 

To  be  uncritical,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  loyalty. 
There  is  a  necessarily  critical  edge  to  life  and  loyalty  that  helps 
to  keep  keenness  and  clarity  in  people,  structures  and  institutions. 
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One  of  the  profound  statements  within  this  theme  is  'the 
Church  expects  that  the  Congregation  be  creative  in  promoting 
Memoria  and  critical  in  forewarning  of  the  dangers  of  equivocal 
memories  which  cause  ignorance/ 

That's  what  Paul  did  in  his  day.  He  looked  keenly  into  his  world 
and  Church  and  culture  and  said  that  the  relaxation  of  morals 
and  manners  was  promoting  forgetfulness. 

We,  today,  have  an  equal  number  of  equivocal  "memories" 
that  cause  foregetfulness;  a  relaxation  of  morals  and  manners  that 
cause  suffering  beyond  any  one  person's  ability  to  comprehend. 
We  Passionists  are  charged  to  remember. 

We  are  charged  to  remember  creatively  —  which  I  take  to  mean 
with  power.  As  I  see  it,  we  remember  in  order  to  hold  the 
memory,  to  be  the  one  who  is  willing  to  hear,  to  see,  to 
understand  —  to  be  compassionate. 

We  remember  in  order  to  heal.  Each  one  of  us  can  take  in  only 
so  much  of  human/world/earth  suffering.  So  we  seek  to  heal  from 
where  we  are,  to  heal  our  own  psyches,  our  own  relationships, 
our  community  and  so  to  heal  our  sisters  and  brothers.  It's  the 
way  of  nature,  we  heal  outward,  isn't  that  right?  If  there  is  a 
wound  and  a  scab  forms  too  quickly  there  is  a  chance  of  infection 
and  festering  underneath.  But  if  the  healing  begins  from  within, 
the  wounded  area  is  clean  and  the  healing  is  complete. 

The  personal  and  communal  inner  work  we  do  reaches  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  one  person  or  one  community.  When  we  have 
the  courage  and  grace  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  content  of  the 
unconscious,  when  we  begin  to  confront  and  clear  up  our 
neuroses  and  complexes,  we  begin  to  heal  the  rift  between 
conscious  and  unconscious. 
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Integration  is  not  one  big  climatic  moment  but  a  process.  As 
each  insight  is  gained,  we  experience  a  great  release  of  energy 
because  the  powerful  forces  of  the  archtypes  have  been  touched 
and  we  are  freed  from  within. 

As  more  of  this  content  of  the  unconscious  is  lighted  by  grace 
and  faith-full  effort,  whatever  of  wholeness  and  healing  we 
achieve  is  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  service  of  all  of  humankind. 
Not  through  the  human  effort,  although  that  is  totally  necessary, 
but  through  the  one  Mediator,  the  Christ.  The  human  nature  we 
share  is  also  Christ's.  Whatever  of  healing  and  integration  we  do 
affects  the  whole  Body  as  surely  and  as  deeply  as  the  sin  and 
evil  we  do!  The  Lord  would  not  allow  the  one  without  planning 
for  the  other. 

This  is  my  conviction  and  makes  sense,  for  me,  of  the 
contemplative  prayer  and  lifestyle  I  offer  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world. 

In  Jungian  terms,  the  collective  unconscious  is  affected  by  this 
task  that  I  see  as  essentially  religious.  What  I'm  saying  is  that 
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the  inner  work  we  do  has  the  possibility  to  re-invent  (in  Tom 
Berry's  words)  we  humans  into  persons  willing  to  seek  for  and 
to  live  in  peace. 

So  we  remember  for  the  sake  of  resurrection.  The  power  of  God 
burst  through  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  to  bring  him  into  life. 

Our  power  is  charged  with  the  divine,  divine  power  that  flows 
through  our  human  deeds  and  shows  forth  the  faith  that  leads 
us  to  trust.  Trust  even  in  our  own  spirit  of  faith  as  we  stumble 
over  and  into  that  same  life. 

There  is,  I  believe,  some  seed,  some  secret  spot  in  our  pre- 
conscious  memory  that  pulls,  pushes  and  accompanies  us  to  a 
sharing  of  that  life  into  which  Jesus  entered  at  resurrection.  This 
is,  I  think,  what  gives  birth  to  zeal,  to  the  ache  and  longing  that 
all  our  sisters  and  brothers,  who  suffer  so  much  THIS  DAY  be 
held,  healed  and  brought  to  life;  that  the  earth  itself  be  allowed 
to  live. 

When  we  Passionists  say  we  are  a  family  of  MEMORY  we  take 
on  a  huge  and  marvelous  responsibility.  We  remember  in  words 
and  deeds  and  our  remembering  must  carry  a  critical  edge  against 
which  we  learn  to  discriminate.  We  remember  with  critical 
attention  to  the  shifts  and  challenging  changes  sweeping  through 
whole  nations,  aiding  or  impeding  the  building  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  We  remember  with  power  because  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
is  the  most  powerful  expression  of  God's  love.  In  the  Passion, 
Paul  tells  us,  is  everything! 
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A  SERIES  OF  RESPONSES  TO 

SEBASTIAN  MAC  DONALD'S  ARTICLE 

THE  SPECIAL  CHARISM  OF  PREACHING' 


REV.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  YOUNGBERG,  C.P. 

More  Reflections  on 

the  Charisma  of  Preaching 


At  the  end  of  his  article  on  "The  Charisma  of  Preaching  and 
its  Problems,"  Sebastian  MacDonald  states  that  "a  skilled 
preacher  of  the  word  proceeds  from  the  people's  appreciation  of 
the  faith  .  .  .  and  their  present  level  of  lived  response."  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  that  statement  and  would  like  to  offer  the 
following  reflections  in  that  regard. 

First  of  all,  let  us  reflect  on  the  people's  appreciation  of  the  faith 
prior  to  Vatican  II  and  on  the  changes  in  that  appreciation  that 
may  have  precipitated  the  council. 

I  recall  an  article  in  America  Magazine  some  twenty  years  ago 
indicating  that  a  person's  ethical  stance  very  much  affected  one's 
faith  response  to  religion  and  to  the  preached  word. 
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Pre-Vatican  II  people  were  raised  in  what  was  described  as  a 
preceptive  ethic  —  one  in  which  you  were  told  what  to  do. 
Religion  was  learned  by  rote  memorization  of  questions  and 
answers  in  a  book  entitled  The  Baltimore  Catechism.  The  very 
word  ' 'Catechism"  is  defined  in  Webster's  Dictionary  as  "A 
summary  of  religious  doctrine  often  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers/'  There  was  no  discussion,  no  challenge,  no  debate  — 
just  mere  absorption.  God  help  the  inquisitive  kid  (the  Seminarian 
too)  who  did  raise  a  hand! 

We  learned  our  list  of  mortal  sins  and  our  list  of  venials.  We 
even  knew  when  the  venials  became  mortals.  For  example,  we 
knew  how  much  you  could  steal  before  it  was  a  mortal  sin  and 
how  late  you  could  arrive  at  mass  before  it  was  a  mortal  sin. 
(Where  I  lived,  you  missed  mass  if  you  came  in  after  the  priest 
uncovered  the  chalice.)  If  you  died  before  confessing  a  mortal  sin, 
you  most  likely  would  end  up  in  hell. 

This  led  to  minimalism,  or  in  other  words,  what's  the  least  one 
has  to  do  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  good  example 
had  to  do  with  how  far  one  could  go  with  one's  girl.  Petting  was 
categorized  by  degrees.  In  this  department  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  wasn't  mortal.  When  did  an  impure  thought  land 
them  in  mortal  sin  category?  Just  in  case,  all  thoughts  were 
confessed.  Fortunately,  Behavioral  Scientists  have  helped  us 
correct  much  of  our  thinking  in  this  area  of  moral  theology. 
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Another  shortcoming  of  learning  religion  by  rote  was  that  it  was 
simply  knowledge.  Very  often  the  truth  of  knowledge  is  ignored, 
and  hence  does  not  lead  to  the  conversion  of  heart  of  the 
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message.  For  example,  everyone  knows  that  smoking  is  bad  for 
one's  health  —  common  knowledge  even  stated  on  the  product 
itself;  however,  many  people  still  smoke.  They  know  it's  bad  yet 
they  still  smoke.  It's  knowledge  in  the  head  that  hasn't  made  the 
journey  into  the  heart  where  knowledge  converts  into  wisdom 
and  in  turn  gives  the  person  the  power  to  change.  It  brings  about 
a  conversion. 

Being  of  this  vintage,  I  was  one  of  the  thousands  who  flocked 
to  the  annual  mission  where  the  ethics  in  which  we  were  raised 
was  expanded  upon  and  reinforced.  You  had  "the  hell  scared 
out  of  you"  and  all  kinds  of  resolutions  were  made  and  broken 
shortly  thereafter.  Was  our  Father  in  heaven  really  asking  us  to 
be  perfect?  And  when  we  fell  short  of  these  expectations,  were 
we  to  fall  into  the  depths  of  depression  and  self-condemnation? 

The  people  of  the  current  generation  have  been  raised  in  what 
might  be  called  a  value  ethic.  It's  a  very  complicated  age  and  hard 
to  define.  For  the  most  part,  one  is  motivated  by  the  value  of  what 
one  is  doing.  It's  an  age  of  instant  gratification;  an  absence  of 
any  kind  of  real  discipline,  precepts,  or  transcendental  goals.  You 
do  what  you  want,  and  I  will  do  what  I  want.  If  it  feels  good, 
do  it  without  regard  for  consequence.  We  have  moved  from  the 
minimalism  of  the  preceptive  ethic  to  the  relativism  of  the  value 
ethic  with  little  hope  of  the  type  of  conversion  the  gospel  calls 
forth. 

Another  area  of  the  Gospel  message  that  suffered  in  both  ethics, 
especially  the  preceptive  ethic,  was  its  social  dimension.  If  a 
member  of  a  family  aspired  to  be  a  priest  or  enter  religious  life, 
it  was  in  most  cases  encouraged.  But  if  a  young  idealistic  family 
member  aspired  to  be  a  social  worker  or  take  on  any  kind  of  low- 
paying  job,  they  were  almost  always  discouraged.  Youngsters  in 
high  school  were  encouraged  by  their  parents  and  teachers  to 
strive  for  professional  careers  or  jobs  that  guarantee  financial 
security  and  continuity  of  employment  not  affected  by  economic 
conditions.  One  could  not  achieve  these  goals  as  a  social  worker. 
The  Kingdom  was  definitely  in  and  of  this  world.  The  current 
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upwardly  mobile  ' 'yuppie"  generation  is  a  product  of  the  value 
ethic. 

In  my  studies  of  behavioral  scientists,  one  in  particular  stands 
out.  He  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Vincent  Dwyer,  the 
Trappist,  at  a  workshop  for  retreat  personnel  in  Pittsburg  back 
in  1972.  His  name  was  Lawrence  Kohlberg.  He  took  his  own  life 
recently  rather  than  face  the  possible  pain,  agony  and  stress  that 
usually  accompanies  the  slow  dying  process  of  a  terminal  case 
of  cancer. 


Kohlberg  did  not  approach  morality  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view  but  rather  a  motivational  point  of  view.  He  devised  six  stages 
which  characterized  the  growth  of  a  person  from  a  moral  point 
of  view.  For  example,  the  first  stage  he  called  "Fear  and 
Punishment."  People  at  this  stage  have  no  sense  of  or  completely 
ignore  the  morality  of  what  they  are  doing.  The  only  question 
evolves  around  whether  or  not  they  will  be  caught.  Fear  of 
punishment  is  what  controls  their  behavior.  There  is  no 
consideration  of  the  morality  of  the  act.  With  the  onset  of  the  drug 
culture,  even  fear  of  punishment  could  not  thwart  certain 
individuals  who  ultimately  are  driven  by  compulsion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  regarding 
Kohlberg's  six  stages  and  for  the  sake  of  these  remarks,  would 
like  to  leap  over  to  his  last  two  stages  where  he  gets  into  the  ethical 
dimension  of  behavior.  These  are  the  post-conventional  or  social 
contract  stages.  At  these  stages,  he  says,  there  are  absolutes  — 
there  are  things  we  have  to  do  in  society  whether  we  like  it  or 
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not!  Everything  isn't  relative.  The  common  good  must  normally 
take  precedence  over  the  individual  good,  except  when  the  act 
under  consideration  in  no  way  affects  the  common  good.  Good 
must  always  be  done  and  evil  must  always  be  avoided  is  an 
absolute. 

It  is  my  belief  that  people  have  to  be  brought  to  this  point  (by 
our  preaching)  before  they  will  reach  the  conversion  the  gospel 
calls  forth  —  what  Vince  Dwyer  called  a  metaphorical  or 
transcendental  seventh  stage. 

I  am  just  starting  my  eleventh  year  on  the  preaching  band,  and 
I  believe  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  respond  to  my 
preaching  have  come  out  of  the  preceptive  ethic.  Not  many  of 
the  upwardly  mobile  ' 'yuppies"  are  even  in  church  and  hence 
a  very  sparse  response  from  this  group.  Most  of  the  latter  group, 
who  do  attend  a  parish  mission,  are  out  of  very  dysfunctional 
homes  and  experiences,  and  are  desperately  looking  for  some 
kind  of  meaning  for  their  lives. 

The  theme  that  I  follow  in  my  talks  is  "From  Fragmentation 
to  Wholeness."  It's  a  theme  that  worked  well  while  I  was  on  the 
West  Hartford  retreat  team. 

I  start  with  the  assertion  that  all  of  us  are  making  our  journey 
toward  God  in  defective  equipment.  It's  equipment  that  doesn't 
work  right.  There  are  impediments  in  the  intellect  and  impedi- 
ments in  the  will.  "I  know  the  good  I  want  to  do  and  I  find  myself 
doing  just  the  opposite."  (Rom.  7)  Hence,  the  first  step  in  any 
conversion  process  is  self-acceptance.  (Ongoing  conversion  is  our 
goal).  We  are  a  combination  of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
We  are  neither  all  strengths  nor  all  weaknesses.  We  are  both,  and 
God  loves  us  infinitely  just  the  way  we  are.  His  love  is  radical 
and  unconditional.  There  are  no  strings  attached.  Salvation  is  an 
absolutely  gratuitous  gift  from  God.  The  biggest  obstacle  to  self- 
acceptance  is  poor  self-image  and  low  self-esteem.  There  is  hardly 
a  person  who  doesn't  suffer  somewhat  from  this  dreadful  vision 
of  self.  Hence,  this  first  day  presentation  is  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  self -acceptance. 
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The  second  day  concentrates  on  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  equipment.  A  goal  of  ongoing  conversion  is  to  draw  closer 
and  closer  to  my  creator.  One  of  the  most  significant  experiences 
of  God  one  can  have  is  love.  "God  is  Love  and  anyone  who  hasn't 
loved  cannot  know  God"  (ljn4)  hence,  to  experience  God,  I  need 
love  in  my  life;  and  the  only  way  to  experience  love  is  in  a 
relationship.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  my  loving  relationships 
definitely  affects  the  quality  of  my  experience  of  God. 

To  develop  this  point,  I  draw  heavily  upon  the  spirituality  of 
kenosis  in  St.  Paul.  If  I  want  to  become  a  genuinely  loving  person, 
then  slowly  but  surely  I  have  to  die  to  myself  and  live  my  life 
for  others.  The  second  chapter  of  Philippians  (especially  the 
Philippians  Hymn)  as  well  as  the  theme  in  Matthew  of  sowing 
fits  in  well.  Sparse  sowing  produces  a  sparse  crop,  while 
abundant  sowing  produces  an  abundant  crop.  The  more  one  can 
die  to  oneself,  the  more  one  can  experience  the  presence  of  God. 
Mother  Theresa  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  to  achieve  fruitful 
results  in  ministry,  one  simply  has  to  love  more.  Paul  instructs 
us  to  always  think  of  the  other  person  as  better  than  oneself  so 
that  their  own  interests  follow  that  of  the  other  person's  instead. 
(Phil  2) 

Paul  also  picks  up  the  theme  of  sowing  in  2  Cor.  9:6  ..  . 
"Thin  sowing  means  thin  reaping:  the  more  you  sow  the  more 
you  reap."  I  also  develop  in  this  presentation  the  qualities  of  a 
genuinely  loving  person  —  namely,  honesty,  concern  and  ability 
to  communicate. 

take  precedence  over  the  individual  good,  except  when  the  act 
under  consideration  in  no  way  affects  the  common  good.  Good 
must  always  be  done  and  evil  must  always  be  avoided  is  an 
absolute. 

It  is  my  belief  that  people  have  to  be  brought  to  this  point  (by 
our  preaching)  before  they  will  reach  the  conversion  the  gospel 
calls  forth  —  what  Vince  Dwyer  called  a  metaphorical  or 
transcendental  seventh  stage. 
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I  am  just  starting  my  eleventh  year  on  the  preaching  band,  and 
I  believe  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  respond  to  my 
preaching  have  come  out  of  the  preceptive  ethic.  Not  many  of 
the  upwardly  mobile  '  'yuppies' '  are  even  in  church  and  hence 
a  very  sparse  response  from  this  group.  Most  of  the  latter  group, 
who  do  attend  a  parish  mission,  are  out  of  very  dysfunctional 
homes  and  experiences,  and  are  desperately  looking  for  some 
kind  of  meaning  for  their  lives. 

The  theme  that  I  follow  in  my  talks  is  "From  Fragmentation 
to  Wholeness/ '  It's  a  theme  that  worked  well  while  I  was  on  the 
West  Hartford  retreat  tearrl. 

I  start  with  the  assertion  that  all  of  us  are  making  our  journey 
toward  God  in  defective  equipment.  It's  equipment  that  doesn't 
work  right.  There  are  impediments  in  the  intellect  and  impedi- 
ments in  the  will.  "I  know  the  good  I  want  to  do  and  I  find  myself 
doing  just  the  opposite."  (Rom.  7)  Hence,  the  first  step  in  any 
conversion  process  is  self-acceptance.  (Ongoing  conversion  is  our 
goal).  We  are  a  combination  of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
We  are  neither  all  strengths  nor  all  Veaknesses.  We  are  both,  and 
God  loves  us  infinitely  just  the  way  we  are.  His  love  is  radical 
and  unconditional.  There  are  no  stririgs  attached.  Salvation  is  an 
absolutely  gratuitous  gift  from  God.  The  biggest  obstacle  to  self- 
acceptance  is  poor  self-image  and  low  self-esteem.  There  is  hardly 
a  person  who  doesn't  suffer  somewhat  from  this  dreadful  vision 
of  self.  Hence,  this  first  day  presentation  is  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  self-acceptance.  \ 

The  second  day  concentrates  on  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  equipment.  A  goal  of  ongoing  conversion  is  to  draw  closer 
and  closer  to  my  creator.  One  of  the  most  significant  experiences 
of  God  one  can  have  is  love.  "God  is  Love  and  anyone  who  hasn't 
loved  cannot  know  God"  (ljn4)  hence,  to  experience  God,  I  need 
love  in  my  life;  and  the  only  way  to  experience  love  is  in  a 
relationship.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  my  loving  relationships 
definitely  affects  the  quality  of  my  experience  of  God. 
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and  all,  just  the  way  we  are;  radically  and  unconditionally.  The 
spiritual  awakening  this  awareness  brings  about  in  people's  lives 
should  be  a  major  goal  of  our  preaching. 

Thirdly,  the  need  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives;  to  the  gentle  proddings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Again  as  Paul  says,  "His  power  working  in  us  can  do 
infinitely  more  than  we  can  ask  or  imagine' '  (Eph  3:20).  How  do 
we  begin  to  appropriate  that  power  in  our  lives?  His  Spirit  lives 
in  us.  Do  we  sense  that  reality?  How  can  the  Spirit  become  truly 
operative  in  our  lives;  thrust  us  into  God's  plan  for  our  lives; 
catapult  us  into  a  genuine  experience  of  God. 

I  remember  viewing  a  video  tape  documenting  the  life  of  monks 
at  St.  Joseph's  Trappist  Monastery  in  Spenser,  Mass.  One  of  the 
monks  was  there  twenty-two  years  and  never  had  an  experience 
of  God.  Another  wasn't  sure  of  his  sexual  orientation  and  joined 
the  Trappists  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Therefore,  another  major  goal  of  our  preaching  is  to  open  people 
up  to  the  exercise  of  God's  Spirit  within  them  .  .  .  how  to  let  God 
be  our  spiritual  director. 

Most  of  the  time  in  our  lives,  we  are  not  choosing  between  good 
and  evil.  The  problem  almost  always  is  what  choice  results  in  the 
greater  good.  Of  course,  the  greatest  good  is  God's  will! 
Sometimes  it's  a  cup  we  don't  want  to  drink  from  and  our  human 
resources  will  not  enable  us  to  do  so.  Only  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
living  in  us,  can  enable  us  to  meet  what  seems  to  be  unreasonable 
demands  from  God. 

My  fourth  day  is  devoted  to  the  healing  dimension  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Reconciliation.  There  is  a  theological  development 
taking  place  in  the  sacrament  evolving  out  of  the  movement  from 
a  juridical  stance  to  one  of  healing.  The  minister  of  the  sacrament 
no  longer  sees  himself  (herself)  sitting  in  judgment  of  the  penitent. 
The  admonition  not  to  judge  is  overwhelming  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  fact  it  seems  that  a  non-judgmental  attitude  is  key 
to  one's  own  salvation.  (Lk  6:  36-38).  The  real  criteria  for  salvation 
is  found  in  Mt.  25:31ff,  wherein  Jesus  explains  how  His  Father 
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will  decide  who  gets  into  the  Kingdom  just  before  he  institutes 
the  Eucharist.  (Mt:26) 

The  penitent  approaching  the  sacrament  is  in  pain;  there  is  an 
absence  of  peace  and  serenity.  The  minister  is  the  doctor  —  the 
healer.  He  doesn't  want  a  laundry  list  (the  patient's  list  of 
complaints).  What  is  it  that  is  burning  up  psychic  energy,  leaving 
the  penitent  empty,  bordering  on  hopelessness?  There  may  not 
be  a  present  solution  to  the  burden  the  penitent  shares,  but  just 
listening  attentively  brings  some  healing,  some  relief.  The  healing 
minister  must  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  assure  the  penitent  of 
God's  infinite  love.  Like  the  father  in  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
minister  must  run  out  to  greet  the  penitents  and  kiss  them 
tenderly. 

{jom  us  /  warh&"4  all,  jut 
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The  last  day  of  my  retreat  is  more  informational  than 
formational.  I  try  to  project  a  vision  of  the  Church  in  the  next 
millennium.  We  are  moving  into  the  age  of  the  laity.  "Lay  people 
are  coming  out  of  the  pews,  demanding  a  partnership  in  the 
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ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  along  side  their  ordained  ministers/ ' 
(Dennis  Geaney,  O.S.A.  in  the  introduction  to  his  book,  Full 
Church  —  Empty  Rectory;  Fides/Claretian  1980) 

In  summary,  what  we  have  to  do  as  preachers  of  the  Cross  and 
Passion  is  to  open  the  minds  and  spirits  of  our  audiences  to  the 
unfathomable  richness  of  God's  love  for  them  and  most  expressly 
as  it  is  manifested  in  the  passion,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
His  Son.  Our  preaching  should  result  in  a  spiritual  awakening 
—  one  that  impacts  a  person  in  such  a  way  that  a  conversion  takes 
place;  a  change  of  mind  and  heart  that  directly  affects  the  person's 
values,  goals,  and  meaning  of  life. 

Finally,  our  preaching  should  project  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher  that  the  medium  is  at  least  a  part  of  the  message. 
The  preacher  must  share  himself,  his  life's  experiences,  his 
struggles  and  failures.  John  Shea  at  a  practicum  in  preaching  at 
the  Notre  Dame  Clergy  Institute  (1980)  insisted  that  we  preachers 
have  to  talk  about  ourselves.  The  criteria  for  deciding  whether 
to  use  a  story  or  not,  Shea  suggested,  was  to  ask  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  story  is  making  an  important  point  just 
like  a  parable.  If  it  does  not,  then  you're  just  talking  about  yourself 
and  you  should  not  use  the  story. 

My  only  credential  for  this  essay  is  ten  years  of  fruitful 
preaching  and  requests  far  in  excess  of  available  time  and 
endurance. 
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REV.  JACK  CONLEY,  C.P. 


The  Special  Charism 

of  Preaching:  A  Response 


In  his  article  entitled  The  Special  Charism  of  Preaching  (1988) 
Fr.  Sebastian  MacDonald  offers  a  fine  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  issues  facing  the  contemporary  itinerant  preacher.  The  list 
of  issues,  however,  is  long.  Attempting  to  respond  without 
unpacking  at  least  one  or  two  of  these  issues  in  detail  seems 
counterproductive;  my  focus,  therefore,  will  simply  be  a  reflection 
on  the  ARENA  in  which  we,  as  contemporary  preachers,  choose 
to  engage  or  minister. 

My  basic  premise  is  that  the  parish  church  as  a  social  unit  is 
by  far  the  best  available  structure,  and  our  energies  should  be 
expended  nurturing  its  life.  I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
any  attempt  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  outside  the 
context  of  a  relational  community  will  be  fruitless.  The  parish 
church  affords  the  opportunity  to  build  such  a  community. 

A  (1988)  report  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
stated  that  97  percent  of  the  people  (unchurched)  seek  a  greater 
relationship  with  God,  yet  that  same  population  does  NOT  seek 
a  greater  relationship  with  religion.  Perhaps  this  sheds  light  on 
the  dilemma  of  atheism  that  the  General  Chapter  so  sharply 
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addressed.  The  issue  is  not  the  Madalyn  Murry  O'Hair  types  with 
a  ' 'cause/'  but  the  countless  masses  who  simply  do  not  even 
consider  religion  or  worship  or  faith  community.  Yet,  they 
hunger.  Their  lives  are  empty,  much  like  the  foolish  virgins' 
torches  when  the  groom  arrived  (Mt.  25).  For  too  long  church 
leadership  has  told  them  they  could  borrow  this  precious  oil  of 
human  experience  and  relationship  and  wisdom  from  others. 
Now  we  realize  there  are  some  things  one  cannot  borrow;  the 
person  has  got  to  get  their  own.  This  "precious  oil"  we  glean 
only  by  making  decisions,  suffering  THROUGH  the  death, 
establishing  priorities,  choosing  relationship. 

tyXACti  \MArf~  i5  bfpj  faf-tUt  be>t 

Our  people  are  truly  hungry  and  want  to  be  fed,  but  handing 
them  a  SPOON  will  not  help;  they  crave  SOUP,  full-bodied, 
nourishing  food.  We  must  feed  them,  not  theory,  nor  idealism, 
not  rhapsodic  piety  or  bromides,  but  rich,  juicy  food  (Is.  25)  that 
challenges  their  complacency,  calls  them  to  committed 
peoplehood,  calms  their  paralyzing  fears,  and  truly  assuages  their 
hunger.  St.  John  says  that  "what  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes,  what  we  have  heard,  and  our  hands  have  touched,  we 
proclaim  in  turn  to  you,  so  that  you  may  share  life  with  us." 

I  agree  with  Sebastian's  suggestion  that  street  preaching  or 
Henry  Vetter's  apostolate  (partially  hinged  on  popular  devotions 
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as  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe)  have  been  most  effective.  (Also,  refer 
to  Roger  Mercurio's  history  of  itinerant  preaching  from  the  time 
of  the  Province  split;  our  preachers'  responses  have  been  bold, 
vibrant  and  highly  creative.)  But  we  must  never  minimize  the 
impact  that  men  like  Alban,  Valentine,  Charles  and  a  host  of 
others  still  living  (the  people  in  the  pews  are  still  narrating  their 
conversion  experiences  to  me)  have  had  on  the  church,  perhaps 
precisely  because  they  utilized  the  parish  church  structure. 

In  this  context  I  was  disappointed  that  Sebastian  makes  no 
reference  to  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  in 
contemporary  ecclesiology,  spirituality,  sociology.  If  we  believe 
that  the  Church  is  the  People  of  God,  and  we  trust  the  experience 
of  our  people,  we  cannot  ignore  nor  deny  the  success  of  this  RCIA 
process.  Therefore,  why  not  build  on  this  success?  We  simply 
cannot  talk  about  preaching  or  conversion  or  sociological/theo- 
logical models  in  the  church  today  without  RCIA. 

I  know  too  well  the  scenario  Sebastian  characterizes:  large, 
empty  deteriorating  inner-city  parish  churches,  dwindling 
populations,  no  life.  Yet,  in  addition  to  believing  that  people  are 
hungry  for  God,  I  believe  they  will  come  if  we  feed  them.  But 
COMMUNITY  is  the  only  way.  Our  decision  now  must  be  to  walk 
with  and  truly  spiritually  lead  those  who  are  with  us  or  looking. 

Oftentimes  on  a  parish  mission,  someone  on  the  pastoral  team 
will  ask  if  it's  OK  to  tape  the  sermon.  Before  I  say  "yes"  I  remind 
them  that  the  TOTAL  experience  of  a  parish  mission  is  the  value, 
not  simply  the  activity  from  the  pulpit.  This  includes  the  richness 
of  quality  liturgy,  music,  vesture,  gesture  .  .  .  that  bonds  people. 
This  includes  the  pride  of  parish  and  peoplehood,  not  just  some 
kind  of  romantic  ethnic/neighborhood  ghetto  (perhaps  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  by  now).  Rather,  by  "peoplehood,"  I  mean  the 
single  parent  who  can  be  confident  because  her  nine-year-old  feels 
"at  home."  I  mean  the  retired  persons  (Mr.  Joe  Mitchell  in 
Louisville  or  John  O'Driscoll  in  Houston)  who  spend  one  day  each 
week  staffing  their  parish's  commitment  to  the  downtown  soup 
kitchen  or  shelter.  I  mean  the  rotating  team  who  is  in"  grief 
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ministry  or  prepares  the  brunch  following  each  parish  funeral. 
These  are  not  just  "programs''  or  computer  lists  on  a  Rolodex; 
they  are  flesh  and  blood  caring,  compassionate  people,  Church, 
PARISH. 

Thus,  the  Parish  Mission  is  not  just  the  spoken  word  for  five 
nights;  it's  affirming  this  multi-faceted,  poly-dimensional  faith 
experience  (the  Mystical  Body)  we  call  PARISH  in  worship, 
service,  administration,  etc.  I  speak  of  all  of  this  as  Parish  Mission 
because  our  task  as  itinerant  preachers  is  to  do  more  than  rub 
elbows  with  these  holy  people.  We  must  LET  THEM  CHANGE 
US  if  we  truly  believe  in  an  ecclesiology  and  missiology  and  an 
RCIA  of  the  1990' s.  The  video  cassette,  the  TV  evangelist,  etc., 
all  are  important,  but  not  nearly  important  as  this. 

I  have  tremendous  confidence  in  the  parish  today,  but  great 
spiritual  leadership  is  a  must.  I've  spoken  to  people  who  would 
travel  ninety  minutes  each  way  to  participate  in  a  lecture  series 
on  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  at  our  Christ  the 
King  Retreat  Center.  These  are  the  People  of  God  .  .  .  some 
parish  D.R.E.'s,  career  persons  and  school  principals,  some  with 
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that  wonderful,  simple  peasant  faith  we  can  all  envy.  They  hunger 
for  more,  and  they  are  willing  to  share  that  Word  in  their  parishes. 
What  a  privilege  it  is,  as  proclaimer  of  that  Word,  to  share  in  their 
journey. 
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REV.  ROGER  ELLIOTT,  C.P. 


I  read  with  great  interest  Father  Sebastian's  article  in  The 
Passionist  on  the  Special  Charism  of  Preaching.  His  reflections 
on  this  subject  from  the  aspect  of  the  sociology  involved  in  this 
ministry  have  great  merit. 

While  Father  Sebastian  acknowledges  that  we,  with  other 
religious,  are  reclaiming  an  early  impulse  toward  the  preaching 
ministry,  I  fear  we  are  still  in  danger  of  not  focusing  sufficiently 
on  our  mainline  task  of  preaching.  Bishops  and  Dioceses  are  once 
again,  because  of  their  lack  of  Clergy,  placing  before  us  parishes 
available  for  us  to  assume.  And,  at  times,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
refuse  certain  proposals.  While  not  denying  the  need  for  clerical 
and  religious  presence  in  parishes,  and  in  special  circumstances 
we  may  want  to  assume  such  a  ministry,  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
shy  away  from  this  demanding  work  of  preaching  the  Word.  We 
need  to  be  clear  here  on  the  priority  we  should  give  to  the 
preaching  ministry  and  superiors,  especially,  should  be  mindful 
of  their  obligation  in  this  regard. 

When  Father  Sebastian  speaks  of  the  reduced  significance  of 
the  Parish  and  its  implications  for  preaching,  I  would  just  add 
a  further  note:  That  further  assistance  of  lay  preaching  is  needed 
in  order  to  reach  the  numbers  he  speaks  of  in  certain  suburban 
parishes  and  even  there  such  large  numbers  must  be  broken  down 
into  manageable  units. 

Father  Sebastian's  reflections  on  the  role  of  religiosity/religious 
devotion  in  supplying  support  for  preaching  bring  to  mind  Father 
Paul  Dinter's  article  in  America  for  August  11-18  entitled:  Rome, 
America  and  Orthodoxy.  Father  Sebastian  does  the  entire 
congregation  a  great  service  by  keeping  before  us  the  special 
charism  that  is  ours:  that  of  preaching. 
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REV.  XAVIER  HAYES,  C.P. 


Right  now  I  am  beginning  to  be  involved  with  work  with 
migrants.  North  Carolina  has  a  high  percentage  of  migrant 
workers.  Statistics  are  hard  to  come  by  but  some  only  a  few  years 
old  indicate  that  there  are  30  to  40  thousand  migrants  each  year. 
Eighty  percent  are  hispanic  —  presumed  Mexican.  For  each 
person  the  statistic  says  that  another  IV2  persons  come  with  each 
person  —  giving  us  conservatively  50  to  60  thousand  persons 
presumably  catholic. 

The  opportunity  of  the  popular  preaching  in  the  "best  scenario" 
as  defined  by  Father  Sebastian  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
development  here.  One  has  only  to  translate  the  time  and  cultural 
difference  between  the  small  towns  of  the  Marshes  that  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  and  the  early  Passionist  Missionaries  preached  to, 
and  the  camps  in  which  the  migrants  live.  Their  great  devotion 
to  the  passion  enables  them  to  respond  heartily  to  our  Passionhist 
charism  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  "Word  of  the 
Cross"  in  an  environment  that  needs  its  mysteriously  saving 
power  and  insight. 

I  know  too  well  the  problems  that  the  language  barrier  gives 
rise  to.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  see  how  some  of  the  men  of  our 
Province  are  responding  to  the  influx  of  Hispanics  in  our  areas 
by  private  schooling  and  study.  (Just  as  it  is  inspiring  to  see  men 
getting  involved  in  AIDS  ministry.)  The  Spirit  seems  to  be 
working  where  He  wills  —  as  is  needed!  But  concentrated  effort 
is  needed  here.  The  fields  are  rich  for  harvest.  I  am  afraid  that 
my  comments  are  too  few  and  not  too  deep  to  fill  your  desire 
for  response  from  other  Passionists.  Feel  free  to  edit  or  ignore 
any  or  all. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  helping  us  with  the 
PASSIONIST.  It  has  always  been  stimulating  and  helpful. 
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REV.  TIMOTHY  FITZGERALD,  C.P. 

The  Special  Charism 

of  Preaching:  A  Response 


The  Passionist  is  to  be  commended  for  publishing  this  paper 
of  Fr.  Sebastian's  for  study  and  discussion.  As  constructive 
response  to  his  ideas,  I  wish  to  select  among  many  important 
points  of  this  sociology  of  Passionist  preaching  two  aspects:  1)  the 
need  for  the  Passionist  preacher  to  be  attentive  to  the  shifting 
nature  of  parish  life  today;  and  2)  the  sensitivity  required  of  the 
Passionist  preacher  to  the  values  inherent  in  our  people's 
devotional  life. 
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1)    The  Shifting  Nature  of  Parish  Life 

The  itinerant  preacher  encounters  today  a  bewildering  variety 
of  possibilities  as  he  begins  a  parish  mission.  For  example,  one 
city  parish  may  be  on  the  verge  of  consolidation  with  several  other 
parishes.  On  a  recent  mission,  despite  three  intense  preparatory 
meetings  with  pastor,  parochial  vicar,  principal  of  an  already 
centralized  school,  DRE,  and  the  parish  council,  I  discovered  only 
after  the  mission  began  that  the  supposed  unanimity  in  the  face 
of  inevitable  merger  with  other  parishes  was  in  reality  a 
smoldering  fire  beneath.  This  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  Hurts, 
frustrations,  and  a  feeling  of  betrayal  are  most  common  in  these 
situations  today. 

However,  a  quite  different  example  can  be  given  where  another 
city  parish  in  the  sunbelt,  only  ten  years  old,  faces  quite  different 
challenges.  There  are  scores  of  baptisms  each  year  and  only  one 
funeral  in  the  last  five  years.  Yet  the  mix  of  the  parish  causes 
problems:  a  small  group  of  those  from  the  area  trying  to  blend 
together  with  young  families  from  vastly  divergent  backgrounds 
and  expectations:  people  from  rural,  urban  and  ethnic  areas 
bringing  various  experiences  of  Church,  participation  and 
expectation.  (These  divergences  were  brought  out  in  the  nascent 
study  of  the  Letters'  sociological  analysis  of  two  parishes  given 
at  the  PMA  meeting  in  Sierra  Madre  in  1988). 

The  preaching  of  the  Passion  in  these  diverse  situations  is 
imperative  to  our  mission.  The  vitalizing  work  of  Jesus  stresses 
our  common  unity,  our  hope  for  new  birth,  our  quest  for  new 
beginnings,  our  constant  need  for  reconciliation  and  liberation 
from  hurtful  hostilities  and  artificial  boundaries.  The  Lord's 
challenge  in  his  Passion  is  to  trust.  We  are  all  members  of  his 
Body.  Personally  and  institutionally,  we  are  called  upon  to  let  go 
of  cherished  places  and  ways  of  doing  things  should  the  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  call  because  of  changing  circumstances.  The 
preacher  of  the  Passion  in  these  circumstances  must  be  most 
sensitive  to  the  profound  grief  these  changes  bring,  yet"  he  is 
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essentially  an  optimist,  a  Gospel  catalyst  to  the  birth  of  new 
experiences  of  Church  in  our  times.  This  kind  of  preaching  is 
difficult,  but  it  is  an  exhilarating  gift  transcending  natural  barriers 
and  unhealthy  clinging.  We  are  grateful  to  Fr.  Sebastian  for 
moving  the  discussion  beyond  the  successes  of  the  past  when 
the  parish  was  a  more  solidly  defined  sociological  unity  to  the 
contemporary  call  to  Passion  preachers  to  redefine  the  locus  of 
their  preaching  in  terms  of  a  deeper  call  to  our  people  to  be  church 
and  to  surrender  like  Jesus  with  trust  and  hope. 

2)    Sensitivity  to  our  people's  devotional  life 

The  General  Chapter  challenged  us  to  struggle  with  and  for  our 
people  in  their  battle  with  materialism  and  social  injustice. 
Genuine  devotion  to  the  Passion  breaks  down  split  thinking 
where  false  religiosity  could  remain  vertically  directed  Godwards, 
yet  horizontally  be  blind  to  a  neighbor's  plight,  or  worse,  actively 
engaged  in  hostility  or  hatred. 

Of  course,  we  are  faced  here  with  the  pathology  of  the  human 
condition.  Cultures  enslave  as  well  as  enrich.  It  is  axiomatic  to 
say  today  that  social  sin  calls  for  social  grace.  Our  Congregation 
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has  put  itself  on  record  as  allying  itself  with  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  exploitation  in  any  form.  These  injustices  reside,  not 
only  in  individuals,  or  corporations,  or  specific  social  and  political 
systems,  or  in  particular  cultures,  but  wherever  human  beings 
exist. 

The  Passionist  preacher  is  entrusted  with  a  sacred  mission:  to 
announce  the  " dangerous' '  memory  of  Jesus  Crucified  as  the  core 
conversion  of  all  (preachers,  Congregation,  Church  included)  who 
seek  salvation.  This  fundamental  memory  thus  undergirds  all 
other  " devotions''  and  prevents  them  from  degenerating  into 
harmless  and  pious  cliches  which  foster  the  vertical  ecstasy  while 
eschewing  the  nitty  gritty  of  negotiation  and  radical  forgiveness. 
Worldwide  we  see  people  with  incredibly  deep  devotional  lives 
(shrines,  prayerforms,  attachment  to  sacred  places),  but  who 
remain  sinfully  resistant  to  compromise  and  compassion. 
Examples  abound  in  East  Europe  now  as  Communism  loses  its 
grip,  in  the  Persion  Gulf  where  enmities  go  back  long  before  our 
Lord's  time,  in  India,  Africa,  etc.  (The  recent  PBS  series  on  the 
Civil  War  graphically  portrayed  the  split  personality  of  Bible  toting 
Generals  who  through  jealousy  and  human  weakness  sent 
thousands  to  their  deaths.) 


The  preacher  of  the  Passion  has  to  show  that  devotion,  true 
memorializing  of  the  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  reaches 
beyond  old  enmities,  beyond  a  dominating  clericalism,  beyond 
a  patronizing  lording  it  over  others  because  of  gender,  color,  race, 
social  class.  History  shows  convincingly  that  many  basic  attitudes 
are  not  touched  by  popular  devotions,  and  the  so-called 
accouterments  of  power  remain  unredeemed. 
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Fr.  Sebastian's  call  for  genuine  religiosity  moves  us  to  gain  new 
insight  from  mutual  Passionist  interchange  into  the  age-old 
obstacles  blocking  creative  advances  in  integrating  faith  and 
culture.  He  challenges  us  to  tap  the  great  resources  of  narrative 
theology  found  in  popular  devotion,  drawing  upon  Christian 
emotion,  art,  poetry,  pageantry  and  our  own  great  tradition  as 
popular  preachers  of  the  Passion  to  advance  the  still  new  message 
of  the  God  of  life,  the  God  of  all  peoples. 

N.B.  I'm  indebted  in  this  response  to  our  General  Chapter 
Program;  to  Paul  VI's  encyclical  on  Evangelization;  to  J. 
Metz'  Faith  in  History  and  Society;  to  L.  Cunninham's  The 
Meaning  of  Saints;  to  W.  Thompson's  Fire  and  Light;  to 
D.  Dorr's  Spirituality  and  Justice;  J.  Dear's  Disarming  the 
Heart;  to  J.  Persha's  paper  "Christian  Soteriology  in 
Relationship  to  Culture,"  given  at  Duquesne  University's 
Symposium  on  Faith  and  Culture  (May,  1985). 
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REV.  JOHN  RENDER,  C.P. 


Comment  on  'The  Special 
Charism  of  Preaching' 


I  found  Father  Sebastian's  article  a  welcome  follow-up  to  Fr. 
Paul  Boyle's  excellent  letter  of  PREACHING  IN  THE 
PASSIONIST  COMMUNITY. 

It  focuses  our  attention  on  important  aspects  of  preaching  today, 
and  the  need  to  listen  to  ourselves  and  others  as  we  preach. 

I  liked  his  insistence  on  popular  piety  and  popular  devotion 
as  the  popular  way  to  redemption.  After  30  years  of  giving 
Missions  I  am  convinced  that  people  are  saved  by  the  solidity  and 
orthodoxy  of  their  practical  piety  and  devotions,  not  by  any  great 
reflective  ANALYSIS  OF  THEIR  FAITH.  This  does  not  mean 
people  are  naive.  And  we  have  to  be  careful  as  preachers  that 
we  do  not  sound  naive  to  them.  No  one  tried  harder  than  Christ 
"to  break  God's  Word  to  little  ones"  (the  phrase  is  a  constant 
challenge).  He  did  so  by  stories  and  analogies  from  real  life  and 
real  human  experience;  his  own  and  other  peoples.  The  Catholics 
who  have  remained  in  the  church  or  are  converted  or  re-converted 
have  made  it  through  fire  and  water  in  their  lives  of  faith.  When 
we  listen  to  them  we  can  find  out  what  kept  them  constant.  Father 
Leo  Patrick's  mother  on  her  90th  birthday  spoke  this  way  to  her 
children: 
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"To  the  Altar  of  God  for  ninety  years 
my  lowly  feet  have  trod. 
I  ask  no  fame  nor  greater  claim 
than  to  be  a  child  of  God." 

Sometimes  we  have  to  work  to  correct  faulty  images  and  sure- 
fire salvation  sayings.  One  lady  came  up  to  me  in  back  of  a  Church 
in  Chicago,  pointed  to  the  Statue  of  the  Infant  of  Prague  and  said, 
"I  sure  hope  they  canonize  that  little  fellow  one  of  these  days; 
I  have  a  great  devotion  to  him." 

One  of  the  devotions  of  many  people  today  is  to  the  process 
of  conversion  popularly  known  as  the  12  steps  to  recovery.  Seven 
steps  have  been  added  to  the  five  traditional  steps  to  a  good 
confession,  I  speak  on  this  process  on  missions  and  find  it  touches 
many  people's  lives  and  experiences  of  weakness  and  strength. 

The  Passion,  as  Father  Sebastian  points  out,  is  still  profoundly 
effective.  We  have  to  explore  new  ways  to  help  it  touch  the 
suffering  of  people.  On  a  mission  you  listen  by  the  hour  to  real 
and  often  problematic  suffering,  without  answers,  just  as  Christ's 
was.  To  find  new  ways  to  touch  familiar  human  experience  is  a 
real  challenge.  The  focus  on  this  will  determine  the  future  of  our 
community  I  have  no  doubt. 
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REV.  LEO  P.  BRADY,  C.P. 


The  Special  Charism  of 
Preaching  ...  A  Response 


What  happens  to  young  people  when  they  are  caught  up  in 
the  beat  and  the  lyrics  of  Rock?  That  question  surfaced  last  year 
in  our  PMA  Meeting.  Cedric  Pisegna's  answer  riveted  our 
attention:  "It's  a  religion!  It's  a  feeling  of  power!  I  can  do 
anything!  I  am  God!" 

For  Rocstar  Morales,  Cedric's  insight  was  prophetic.  On 
September  2,  1990,  he  needed  money  for  his  gang  to  attend  a 
Labor  Day  Disco  Party  at  Roseland.  So,  in  a  New  York  subway, 
he  robbed  an  innocent  family  .  .  .  and  killed  22-year  old  Brian. 
The  teenager's  story  was  featured  in  the  September  24  PEOPLE 
magazine  under  screaming  headlines:  "Murder  and  Outrage  — 
The  Killing  of  Brian  Watkins."  Rocstar  is  pictured  covering  his 
head  with  his  shirt  as  arresting  policemen  lead  him  away  from 
his  home.  A  Crucifix  is  hanging  around  his  neck. 

Another  picture  shows  a  handsome  8-year  old  Gary  Morales 
kneeling  at  a  priedieu  on  his  First  Communion  Day.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  his  parochial  school.  In  his  white-gloved  hands 
he  holds  his  Prayerbook.  The  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
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Paschal  Candle  are  in  the  background.  When  he  is  arrested  for 
murder  ten  years  later,  the  police  find  a  large  wooden  Crucifix 
on  the  wall  of  his  bedroom  .  .  .  and  a  strand  of  Rosary  Beads. 
No  sign  of  remorse  is  found  in  his  account  of  the  murder  in  the 
Police  Report:  ' 'There  was  fighting.  I  took  out  my  knife  to  protect 
myself.  The  guy  turned  .  .  .  and  it  went  into  him/'  His  father, 
Hector,  weeps  at  this  mystery  of  callousness  in  his  son  who  was 
close  to  his  family,  a  protective  guardian  of  his  little  sister.  He 
weeps  for  his  wife,  Celina,  who  is  recovering  from  a  cancer 
operation  in  Guatemala:  "Gary  is  everything  to  her!  How  can 
I  tell  her  that  her  son  is  in  jail?  I  have  a  terrible  feeling  she  will 
die  if  she  hears/7 


PEOPLE  attempted  to  explain  the  unexplainable:  "Rocstar  led 
his  crew  to  the  hot  disco  clubs  where  teenage  drug  dealers  wear 
beepers.  The  sound  is  house  music,  the  driving  innercity 
rhythm  .  .  .  part  rap,  part  disco  .  .  .  that  has  everyone  on  their 
feet.  The  lyrics  celebrate  sex,  drugs,  money  and  violence  as  2,000 
dancers  gyrate  to  the  booming  beat:  "Dirty  cash,  I  want  you,  dirty 
cash,  I  need  you.  Sell  yourself  ...  or  you  will  be  sold  for  a 
nickel  .  .  .  not  a  bag  of  gold.  I  want  to  get  rich  quick!"  On  the 
night  of  the  murder,  another  gang  leader  at  Roseland  tells  it  as 
it  is:  "I  don't  care  about  nobody  but  myself.  Everybody  else  feels 
the  same  way!" 

It's  a  religion!  I  feel  power!  I  can  do  anything!  I  am  God! 

Does  this  story  of  seemingly  unmitigated  tragedy  have  any 
bearing  on  Fr.  Sebastian's  Treatise  "The  Special  Charism  of 
Preaching?"  I  suggest  that  it  addresses  his  two  main  points: 

1)  The  sociology  of  preaching  in  the  frame  of  the  Church  at  large; 

2)  Search  for  ways  and  means  to  make  preaching  more  effective. 
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POINT  1. 

When  I  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  "Treatise"  as  a  Passionist 
Missionary,  my  first  reaction  was:  "What  do  I  know  about 
sociology?"  Webster  informed  me  that  it  is  "the  scientific  analysis 
of  a  social  institution  as  a  functioning  whole  .  .  .  and  as  it  relates 
to  the  rest  of  society."  Vatican  II  has  made  this  scientific  analysis 
of  the  Church  in  the  light  of  faith:  "The  family  has  received  from 
God  its  mission  to  be  the  first  and  vital  cell  of  society." 
(Apostolicam  Actuositatem  No.  11)  "The  family  is  the  foundation 
of  society."  (Gaudium  et  Spes  No.  52)  "The  family  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  domestic  church.  In  it  the  parents  should  be  ...  by  their  word 
and  example  .  .  .  the  first  preachers  of  the  faith  to  their  children." 
(LG  No.  11)  In  this  faith  analysis,  the  Household  Church  of  Hector 
and  Celina  Morales  is  the  basic  living  cell  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
the  Church.  Christ  exists  as  a  Body  .  .  .  and  all  Christians  are 
parts  or  members  of  that  Body.  Indeed,  "All  human  persons  are 
called  to  this  union  with  Christ,  from  Whom  we  come,  thru 
Whom  we  live,  and  towards  Whom  our  journey  leads  us."  (LG 
No.  3)  In  spite  of  the  tragic  dysfunction  in  their  family,  the  tears 
of  Hector  and  Celina  Morales  are  the  Contemporary  Passion  of 
Jesus  .  .  .  and  their  home  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  Paschal 
Mystery  .  .  .  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  their 
pain,  they  are  the  first  preachers  of  the  faith  to  Rocstar:  "With 
Christ,  we  are  nailed  to  the  Cross!"  The  Word  of  the  Cross  is 
their  salvation. 

Dysfunction  is  a  relative  word  in  family  life.  In  one  way  or 
another,  it  afflicts  all  families  in  the  Church  at  large.  Christ  is 
dying  and  rising  in  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  every  vital  cell  of  His 
Domestic  Church.  In  his  "Apostolic  Exhortation  on  Penance  and 
Reconciliation,"  Pope  John  Paul  speaks  of  a  "Shattered  Word." 
He  traces  all  the  painful  divisions  in  our  world  to  their  ultimate 
root:  "It  is  to  be  found  in  a  wound  in  man's  innermost  self.  In 
the  light  of  faith,  we  call  it  sin  ...  In  every  human  person's  life 
there  is  a  battle  between  the  "mystery  of  sin"  and  the  "Mystery 
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of  Piety."  Except  for  God's  Mercy,  sin  would  be  the  winner  in 
this  struggle.  But,  by  God's  Mercy,  the  "Mystery  of  Piety"  is  part 
of  the  dynamism  of  history  ...  in  order  to  conquer  man's  sin: 
"How  great  is  the  MYSTERY  OF  OUR  RELIGION  (PIETY)!  He 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh;  vindicated  by  the  Spirit;  was  seen 
by  the  Angels;  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles;  was  believed  in 
throughout  the  world;  was  taken  up  into  glory."  (1  Tim  3/16) 
The  sociology  of  'Preaching'  "in  a  frame  of  reference  to  the 
Church  at  large"  thus  comes  under  the  general  heading  of  OUR 
RELIGION  ...  or  PIETY.  For  St.  Paul,  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
Person  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Piety  is  a  "family 
virtue"  .  .  .  and  it  refers  primarily  to  the  love  of  a  father  and 
mother  for  their  children.  It  also  refers  to  the  love  of  children  for 
their  parents  .  .  .  and  for  one  another.  In  the  Gospel,  Jesus 
teaches  that  Piety  is  the  source  of  the  Christian  Religion:  "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  Son  .  .  .  that  those  who 
believe  in  Him  may  not  perish  but  may  have  Eternal  Life."  "What 
is  your  opinion?  If  a  man  has  a  hundred  sheep  and  one  of  them 
goes  astray,  will  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  in  the  hills  and  go 
in  search  of  the  stray?  And  if  he  finds  it,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  he 
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rejoices  more  over  it  than  over  the  ninety-nine  that  did  not  stray. 
IN  JUST  THE  SAME  WAY,  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  heavenly 
Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  be  lost."  (Mt  18/12) 

POINT  2. 

"This  paper  seeks  for  ways  and  means  to  make  preaching  more 
effective." 

Vatican  II  sees  this  "search"  as  the  perennial  goal  of  the  Church 
herself  in  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy:  "the  Liturgy  is  the 
outstanding  means  by  which  the  faithful  can  express  in  their  lives, 
and  manifest  to  others,  the  Mystery  of  Christ  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  Church.  In  her  Liturgy,  the  human  is  directed  and 
subordinated  to  the  divine,  the  visible  likewise  to  the  invisible, 
action  to  contemplation,  and  this  present  world  to  that 
world  .  .  .  that  city  yet  to  come,  which  we  seek.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Liturgy  marvelously  fortifies  the  faithful  IN  THEIR  CAPACITY 
TO  PREACH  CHRIST."  (S.C.  Intro  No.  2)  This  seems  to  mean 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  preaching  is  so  intimately  united  to  the 
goal  of  worship  ...  as  to  be  identical. 

"If  the  Christian  Life  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  all 
of  us  together,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sharing 
in  that  one  Salvific  Act  of  Christ,  His  Death  and 
Resurrection  ...  in  that  Paschal  Mystery  in  which  we  give  all  to 
God,  and  in  which  God  gives  all  to  us.  This  Christian  Life  finds 
its  expression  in  the  Liturgy."  (B.  Ahern,  Lecture  on  the  Paschal 
Mystery)  This  is  the  teaching  of  Sacred  Scripture  about  the 
charism  of  preaching:  "It  is  carried  out  by  divine  commission, 
and  has  Christ  as  its  Center.  The  Exalted  and  Glorified  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  constitutes  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Kerygma.  Without 
Him,  the  Kerygma  would  be  like  a  watercourse  without  water. 
The  primitive  Christian  Kerygma  was  permanently  centered  on 
the  dying  Savior  —  even  more  so  on  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Lord. 
It  takes  in  the  whole  Mystery  of  Christ:  the  Cross,  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Return  of  Christ  in  Glory  as  Universal  Judge. 
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Since  God,  and  His  Decisive  Act  in  Christ  form  the  center  of  the 
Kerygma,  it  can  be  described  as  the  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  (Sacramentum  Verbi,  Preaching,  pg.  691). 

The  cover  picture  of  PEOPLE  magazine  provides  the  elements 
making  present  Christ  and  His  Paschal  Mystery  in  the  Watkins 
family:  Brian,  the  innocent  victim;  the  grieving  parents  comforted 
by  their  pastor  at  the  coffin;  the  entrance  to  the  subway  at  the 
7th  Avenue  Station  .  .  .  the  scene  of  the  mindless  violence.  One 
week  to  the  day  before  the  tragedy,  four  Passionists  came  out 
of  that  same  subway  ...  on  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  "World 
Trade  Center."  Above  the  110th  Floor,  we  stood  on  the  world's 
highest  outdoor  observation  platform.  Our  view  from  the  top 
stretched  out  55  miles  in  every  direction.  Within  immediate  reach 
were  the  skyscrapers  of  midtown,  the  huge  expanse  of  New  York 
Harbor,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  was  a  time 
for  meditation.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  streets,  we  could 
not  hear  the  bustle  of  traffic.  But  in  the  center  of  World 
Trade  ...  if  we  listened  ...  we  Passionists  could  hear  the  cry 
of  the  poor  in  Harlem,  and  the  homeless  in  Grand  Central  Station. 
As  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer, 
we  could  hear  the  sound  of  revelry  rising  up  from  Wall  Street. 
Was  it  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  .  .  .  the  Free  Market 
without  restraints  of  Social  Justice?  This  is  a  religion  far  more 
obscene  than  the  Temple  Prostitution  on  42nd  Street  .  .  .  Inside 
Traders  manipulating  the  Market  .  .  .  S  &  L  crooks  embezzeling 
the  life  savings  of  the  elderly  poor.  In  this  Market  Place  there  is 
a  battle  between  the  mystery  of  sin  and  the  "Mystery  of  Piety." 
Except  for  God's  Mercy,  sin  would  be  the  winner  in  this  struggle. 

If  we  but  listened,  we  Passionists  could  hear  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  that  Mercy  in  the  power  of  the  mighty  ocean  .  .  .  stretching 
to  the  East  and  crashing  against  the  coast  of  Monte  Argentaro 
in  the  year  1721.  In  the  pulsing  beat  of  that  Mercy,  a  Charism 
was  born  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross:  "I  believe 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ  .  .  .  Salvation  of  the  world."  (cf.  S.  Barton, 
C.P.,  The  Passionist,  1987,  No.  16,  pg.  63)  He  instructed  his 
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Religious:  ' 'Memory  of  the  Sacred  Passion  makes  one  realize  that 
the  Love  and  Power  of  God,  like  a  vast  ocean,  endure  forever. 
Immersed  in  this  sea,  the  Christian  relives  the  experience  of 
Christ's  Death  and  Resurrection.  He  is  freed  from  sinful 
attachment  to  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  earthly  life,  and  is 
united  to  the  will  of  God  in  perfect  fidelity.  And  with  this  daily 
dying,  the  Christian  lives  more  and  more  the  life  of  Christ's 
Resurrection.  For  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Christ's  Love,  given  by  the 
Spirit,  is  the  meaning  of  it  all."  (B.  Ahern,  Remembering  Passion, 

Pg-  5) 


The  insistant  beat  of  Paul's  Charism  pulsed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
four  Passionists  who  crossed  the  Ocean  in  1852  to  establish  the 
American  Monte  Argentaro  in  Pittsburg:  "We  believe  that  the 
Cross  of  Christ  is  the  Salvation  of  the  world."  They  were 
"missionaries"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  Vatican  II:  "The  Church 
has  been  divinely  sent  to  all  nations  that  she  might  be  the 
"universal  sacrament  of  salvation."  Her  intention  is  that  God's 
People,  under  the  narrow  way  of  the  Cross,  may  spread 
everywhere  the  Kindgom  of  Christ.  The  Pilgrim  church  is 
missionary  by  her  very  nature.  For  it  is  from  the  Mission  of  the 
Son  and  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  she  has  taken  her 
origin,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  God  the  Father.  This 
decree  flows  from  "that  fountain  of  love"  or  charity  within  God 
the  Father.  From  Him,  Who  is  "the  origin  without  origin,"  the 
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Son  is  begotten  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  through  the  Son." 
(Ad  Gentes  1  &  2)  The  "narrow  way  of  the  cross"  is  the  WAY 
God's  People  march  to  the  Heartbeat  of  His  Mercy  .  .  .  echoing 
in  the  Ocean  of  His  Friendship  Love.  The  First  Passionist  heard 
that  drumbeat  in  the  "Uncreated  Energies  of  Divine  Love."  He 
gathered  His  Pilgrim  Church  to  follow  Him  to 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  along  the  narrow  way  of  the  Cross.  "This 
journey  ...  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  .  .  .  becomes  the  context  for 
understanding  the  preaching  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  Everything 
which  the  Lord  says  or  does  is  somehow  a  step  towards 
Jerusalem,  where  "Jesus  was  to  be  taken  from  this  world,  ...  a 
step  towards  Jesus'  passion,  death  and  resurrection."  (C. 
Stuhlmueller,  Meditations,  Wed.  26th  wk)  This  is  the  drumbeat 
of  every  Passionist  Missionary:  "The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the 
Salvation  of  the  World." 

Fr.  Sebastian  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  encourages 
preachers  "to  seek  ways  and  means"  to  make  his  ministry  more 
effective.  He  quotes  our  Constitutions:  "We  have  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  values  inherent  in  the  religious  devotion  of  people  today." 
(No.  66)  There,  the  Footnote  refers  us  to  EN  No.  48:  "If  popular 
religiosity  is  well  oriented  by  a  pedagogy  of  Evangelization,  it  is 
rich  in  values.  It  manifests  a  thirst  for  God  which  only  the  simple 
and  the  poor  can  know.  It  makes  people  capable  of  generosity 
and  sacrifice  even  to  the  point  of  heroism,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  manifesting  belief.  It  involves  an  acute  awareness  of  profound 
attributes  of  God;  fatherhood,  providence,  loving  and  constant 
presence.  It  engenders  interior  attitudes  rarely  observed  to  the 
same  degree  elsewhere:  patience,  the  sense  of  the  Cross  in  daily 
life,  detachment,  openness  to  others,  devotion.  By  reason  of  these 
aspects,  we  readily  call  it  "popular  piety,"  that  is,  religion  of  the 
people,  rather  than  religiosity.  When  it  is  WELL  ORIENTED, 
for  multitudes  of  our  people  this  popular  religiosity  can  be  more 
and  more  a  true  encounter  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Pope  John  Paul  is  a  master  of  the  "pedagogy  of  evangelization" 
urged  upon  all  preachers  by  Paul  VI.  A  classic  example  is  his 
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Radio  Sermon  on  the  Rosary.  Since,  in  Biblical  language  "Word" 
and  "Saving  Event"  are  synonymous,  he  could  also  be  speaking 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross:  "The  Rosary  is  my  favorite  prayer.  In 
it  we  meditate  upon  the  Principal  Saving  Events  which  were 
fulfilled  in  Christ  .  .  .  from  the  Virginal  Conception  to  the 
culminating  moment  of  Easter  and  the  glorification  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  Against  the  background  of  the  words  "hail  Mary,"  there 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  soul  the  principal  events  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  put  us  in  loving  communion  with  Jesus 
through  the  heart  of  His  Mother. 

The  search  for  ways  and  means  to  make  his  preaching  more 
effective  was  a  fire  burning  in  the  belly  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles:  "We  preach  Christ  nailed  to  a  Cross,  the  Power  of  God 
and  the  Wisdom  of  God!"  He  communicated  that  fire  to  Paul  of 
the  Cross  ...  it  is  the  heritage  of  every  Passionist:  "The  Cross 
of  Christ  is  the  Salvation  of  the  world!"  The  four  Passionists  on 


top  of  the  World  Trade  Center  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
mighty  Hudson  River  .  .  .  There  we  were  informed  that  it  wasn't 
a  river  at  all.  It  was  a  "fiord,"  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  between 
the  high  palisades.  Our  home  for  the  next  week  was  to  be  our 
Passionist  Retreat  House,  Gethsemane  On  the  Hudson.  It  was 
a  joy  to  be  there  in  Community  with  some  seventy  sons  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Perched  high  on  the  Palisades,  all  of  us  were  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  make  our  lives  and  our  preaching  more  effective 
witnesses  to  the  Word  of  the  Cross.  The  salt- tides  of  the  Atlantic 
surged  back  and  forth  in  the  mighty  channel  beneath  us.  The 
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tides  sang  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  "So  it  is  with  Christ!"  "It 
pleased  God  that  in  Him  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  should  dwell 
in  bodily  form.  Yours  is  a  share  in  that  fullness."  Or  again,  the 
words  of  St.  John's  Prologue:  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us!"  The  ocean  of  God's  Friendship  Love  was  totally 
channeled  into  the  Humanity  of  Mary's  Child.  Jesus  Christ, 
Crucified  and  Risen,  is  the  FIORD,  the  Sacrament  of  God.  In  his 
Encyclical  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Pope  John  Paul  meditates  on  this 
Mystery:  "For  us  Christians,  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world 
indicates  the  fulness  of  time  ...  for  in  it  human  history  is  wholly 
permeated  with  the  measurement  of  God  Himself,  a 
Transcendent  Presence  of  the  Eternal  Now.  "When  the  fullness 
of  time  had  come,  God  sent  His  Son  .  .  .  born  of  a 
woman  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  adoption  as  sons  and 
daughters.  And  this  Incarnation  of  the  Son- Word  was  brought 
about  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Fr.  George  Maloney,  S.J.,  speaking  of  the  "Uncreated  Energies 
of  Divine  Love,"  explains:  "We  are  all  born  of  that  love  of  God 
which  destines  each  of  us  to  share  in  His  own  Trinitarian  Life. 
God  breaks  into  history  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  ...  to  give 
every  human  being  a  share  in  God's  Life.  This  is  why  prayer  is 
basically  the  same  always  and  everywhere  .  .  .  because  it  deals 
with  the  Love  Relationship  between  God  and  man.  This  is  the 
basic  Revelation  of  Christianity  .  .  .  that  in  Christ  Jesus  the 
Transcendent  God  wills  to  be  inirninently  present  to  every  human 
person.  Here  we  find  the  essence  of  prayer.  As  the  Greek  Fathers 
have  taught,  God's  purpose  for  us  is  an  illimitable  goal  .  .  . 
that  of  becoming  sharers,  PARTICIPANTS,  IN  GOD'S  OWN 
NATURE.  The  end  of  man  is  to  enter  into  the  Family  Life  with 
each  of  us.  This  Indwelling  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
all  Christian  theology." 

A  trip  to  the  Public  Library  informed  me  of  the  geology  of  the 
Hudson.  It  is  both  a  river  and  a  fiord.  "And  so  it  is  with  Christ, 
two  Natures  in  One  Divine  Person!"  The  Hudson  flows  from 
"Lake  Tear  of  the  Clouds,"  a  trout  pond  on  the  side  of  the  highest 
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peak  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  hundred  miles  downstream,  it  drops 
into  the  great  north-south  channel,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk.  There,  the  fresh  waters  of  central  New  York  are  fed 
into  the  channel.  For  the  next  150  miles,  this  fresh  water  is 
infiltrated  by  the  salt  tides,  becoming  a  great  estuary.  Then,  for 
the  final  65  miles,  it  is  truly  a  fiord  —  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  channel  itself  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  ocean  floor  beneath  New  York  Bay,  and  150  miles  out  to 
sea.  It  is  a  great  canyon,  deeper  even  than  the  Royal  Gorge  in 
Colorado. 

M^fsfe/^y  or-  ov&Pzli6iiwi! 

yiri  faurtH  Iru  iUi  Spirit)  5t-<m 
\jm  Mm  Avicfeh,  oy-eacMeh  to  fug 
Qirih'fo ;  fyeji'tt/eJM  thwiA(]hot4 

*Mm  wort 4  i  -Mka*  wp  mid 

a)ovu." 

I  see  some  exciting  possibilities  for  using  these  geological 
realities  to  make  preaching  the  Mystery  of  Jesus  and  His  Mother 
more  effective.  Christ,  the  Sacrament  of  God,  and  the 
Church  .  .  .  Sacrament  of  Christ  .  .  .  are  God's  Channels 
communicating  the  Family  Life  of  the  Trinity  to  each  of  us.  Our 
Christian  journey  is  in  a  very  real  sense  "fiorded"  .  .  .  cleft  by 
the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  To  attain  the  goal  of  our 
journey,  Jesus  calls  us  to  "Enter  the  narrow  gate.  The  gate  that 
leads  to  damnation  is  wide,  the  road  is  clear,  and  many  choose 
to  travel  it.  But  how  narrow  is  the  gate  that  leads  to  life,  how 
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rough  the  road,  and  how  few  there  are  who  find  it."  It  is  the 
accepted  scientific  theory  that  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Hudson 
was  above  sea-level  in  pre-historic  times.  Who  could  ever  imagine 
or  dream  of  such  a  wonder  .  .  .  that  the  mighty  Ocean  would  one 
day  in  history  enter  this  narrow  gate  to  be  straitened  and 
channelled  by  its  walls  of  rock  so  that  it  could  flow  beneath  Mount 
Calvary  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Gethsemane  on  the  Hudson? 
And  yet  infinitely  more  wonderful  is  the  Mystery  of  Faith  we 
celebrated  there  each  day  in  our  Eucharist! 

In  his  Sermon  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Thomas 
proclaims  this  Mystery:  "Since  it  was  the  will  of  God's  Only 
Begotten  Son  that  men  should  share  in  His  divinity,  He  assumed 
our  nature  in  order  that  by  becomng  Man,  He  might  make  men 
gods.  Moreover,  when  He  took  our  flesh,  He  dedicated  the  whole 
of  its  substance  to  our  salvation.  He  offered  His  Body  to  God  the 
Father  on  the  Altar  of  the  Cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  reconciliation. 
He  shed  His  Blood  for  our  ransom  and  purification  that  we  might 
be  redeemed  from  our  wretched  state  of  bondage  and  cleansed 
from  all  sin.  But  to  ensure  that  the  MEMORY  of  so  great  a  gift 
would  abide  with  us  forever,  He  left  His  Body  and  Food  as  His 
Blood  as  Drink  ...  for  the  faithful  to  consume  in  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  O  precious  and  wonderful  banquet  that  brings 
us  salvation  and  contains  all  goodness!  Could  anything  be  of  more 
intrinsic  value?  What  could  be  more  wonderful  than  this?" 
(Breviary,  Feast  of  C.C.) 

By  God's  Mercy,  the  Mystery  of  Piety  is  part  of  the  dynamism 
of  history  ...  in  order  to  conquer  man's  sin.  "How  great  is  the 
MYSTERY  OF  OUR  RELIGION!  He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh; 
vindicated  by  the  Spirit;  seen  by  the  Angels;  preached  to  the 
Gentiles;  Believed  in  throughout  the  world;  taken  up  into  glory." 
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JESUS  CRUCIFIED  AND  RISEN 

I  adore  the  wounds  in  your  Sacred  Head 
With  sorrow  deep  and  true. 
May  every  thought  of  mine  this  day 
Be  an  act  of  Friendship  for  You. 

I  adore  the  wounds  in  your  Sacred  Hands 
With  Sorrow  deep  and  true. 
May  every  work  of  my  hands  this  day 
Be  an  act  of  Friendship  for  You. 

I  adore  the  wounds  in  your  Sacred  Feet 
With  sorrow  deep  and  true. 
May  every  step  I  take  this  day 
Be  an  act  of  Friendship  for  You. 

I  adore  the  wound  in  your  Sacred  Heart 
With  sorrow  deep  and  true 
May  every  beat  of  my  heart  this  day 
Be  an  act  of  Friendship  for  You. 

(Mission  Prayer  of  Irish  Passionists) 
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REV.  RICK  FRECHETTE,  C.P. 


The  Passion  and 
Our  Ministry 


I  had  never  before  held  a  dead  baby.  It  was  a  sobering  way  for 
this  past  advent  to  begin.  She  had  just  died  in  our  hospice  for 
children  some  minutes  before,  and  the  doctor  brought  her  cool, 
skeletal  body  to  me  and  placed  her  in  my  arms.  Her  eyes  were 
half  closed,  but  still  expressed  the  desperation  almost  disguised 
as  apathy  which  is  sadly  the  last  experience  of  life  for  those  like 
her,  finally  claimed  by  malnourishment  and  dehydration.  I  tried 
to  close  her  eyes  but  they  slowly  reopened,  her  lifeless  gaze  fixed 
on  mine.  The  clock  struck  7p.m.  We  wrapped  her  in  a  sheet  and 
laid  her  on  a  small  table  with  a  candle  burning  in  vigil  at  her  head, 
as  we  could  not  take  her  to  the  morgue  until  the  morning.  The 
night  went  on  and  we  continued  our  routine  in  the  presence  of 
the  still  body  and  the  steady  flame.  We  acknowledged  to 
ourselves,  so  influenced  by  her  presence,  that  what  seemed  to 
be  a  quiet  death  unnoticed  by  the  world  was  in  fact  a  violent 
crucifixion  wrapped  in  silence.  This  child's  life  was  crushed  out 
of  her  by  economic,  social  and  political  realities.  Her  name  is 
legion,  and  legion  also  the  name  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  who 
do  not  die  but  live  orphaned  and  abandoned,  victims  of  the  same, 
in  gutters  and  alleys,  in  misery  and  loneliness. 
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The  suffering  of  these  tragic  children  of  the  Third  World  form 
part  of  the  contemporary  Passion  of  Christ.  How  do  we  respond 
to  them?  Preaching  the  Passion  to  the  suffering  enlivens  the  Word 
within  them  as  the  Baptist  was  enlivened  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth 
by  the  words  of  the  Virgin.  Some  of  the  crucified  of  today  are 
too  small  to  hear  the  consoling  Word  of  Grace.  Some  are  too  sick. 
These,  also  the  sharers  of  Christ's  Passion,  must  be  tended  to 
in  the  tradition-honored  corporal  works  of  mercy.  For  them 
preaching  is  not  enough.  Preaching  without  care  of  them  is 
lifeless.  Preaching  without  care  of  them  will  leave  them  lifeless. 

We  always  hope  that  our  preaching  and  our  works  of  mercy 
will  restore  what  was  lost.  Restoring  hope  to  the  despairing, 
health  to  the  sick,  interest  and  intellect  to  the  dulled  and  apathetic, 
clothing  and  pride  to  the  naked,  forgiveness  and  peace  to  the 
shamed.  In  our  work  with  children  we  also  try  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  childhood,  some  sense  of  security,  of  unconditional 
love,  of  trust  in  bonding,  of  wonder  at  nature,  and  joy.  For  most 
of  our  children  we  can  restore  these  to  some  degree.  For  those 
who  are  beyond  such  hope,  for  the  Crucified  Christ  Child  who 
cannot  get  up  off  his  mat  and  walk,  we  can  only  be  present  with 
a  human  tenderness  which  is  at  once  God's  tenderness,  and  at 
least  a  dim  reflection  of  the  transfiguration  which  makes  the 
scandal  of  crucified  children  bearable  only  for  the  promise  of  the 
Resurrection. 
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REV.  FERGUS  MC  GUINNESS,  C.P. 


The  Complexity 
of  Simplicity  or 
A  Ministry  of  Mutuality 


Lanterman  Developmental  Center  is  home  for  1,064  develop- 
mentally  disabled  people.  Fifty-eight  percent  are  male.  Forty-two 
percent  are  female.  Ninety-nine  percent  have  an  IQ  below  50. 
Seventy  five  percent  have  an  IQ  below  14.  Fifty  percent  have  an 
IQ  below  9.  Ninety  percent  of  our  residents  are  profoundly 
retarded.  This  means  an  adult  has  a  mental  age  of  3  or  less.  Many 
are  non-ambulatory  and  suffer  from  multiple  handicaps.  Most 
require  assistance  in  performing  self -care  skills.  All  require 
supervision.  All  require  every  touch  of  love  available. 

My  ministry  to  them  and  their  families  includes  Sunday  Mass 
and  anything  that  touches  their  sacramental  life.  Once  a  month, 
I  visit  each  of  the  32  residences.  For  an  hour  or  so,  with  quiet 
music,  song  and  prayer,  I  try  to  bring  a  presence  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  to  these  living  crucifixes.  With  some,  it  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  get  a  smile  or  the  touch  of  a  hand.  Parents  and  families 
need  warm  and  gentle  support,  especially  in  times  of  crisis, 
admission,  serious  illness  or  death. 
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The  day  is  full  of  opportunities  to  reach  out  to  our  staff  and 
volunteers.  The  foster  grand-parents  are  senior  citizens  who  come 
five  days  a  week  for  four  hours  each  day.  Their  loving  concern 
and  watchful  care  is  a  priceless  contribution  to  our  center. 

My  Sunday  services  would  be  impossible  without  the  presence 
of  40-50  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  These  gracious  ministers 
come  from  0900  to  noon.  They  .push  and  pull  and  guide  our 
disabled  family  to  church.  They  are  beside  them  during  Mass  and 
then  accompany  them  home.  Many  deep  friendships  are  born 
between  resident  and  volunteer.  Seeing  our  young  men  and 
women  on  a  Sunday  as  volunteers,  I  know  they  are  not  afraid 
of  a  ministry  of  service.  Talks  at  local  high  schools  and  to 
confirmation  classes  help  recruit  the  youth  volunteers.  Talks  at 
Saturday  and/or  Sunday  evening  Masses  help  recruit  the  adults. 


If  asked  to  explain  my  ministry  in  one  word,  it  could  be  none 
other  than  MUTUALITY.  No  rabbi,  minister  or  priest  could  do 
very  much,  in  their  field,  without  the  companion  ministry  of  so 
many  other  people.  Mrs.  Rowena  Taylor,  our  chief  executive 
officer  oversees  the  1473  personnel  that  make  our  city  run.  She 
is  expertly  helped  by  Mrs.  Charlene  Stewart,  our  Clinical  Director. 
Our  Doctors,  Nurses,  Psychiatric  Technicians,  Music/Physical/ 
Speech  Therapists,  Teachers  and  hundreds  of  other  Specialists 
do  everything  possible  to  make  life  rich  and  full  for  our  residents. 
If  all  of  these  people  are  not  there  before  the  chaplains  and  with 
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the  chaplains,  our  labors  would  be  in  vain.  All  of  us  appreciate 
the  inspired  words  of  Ray  Kroc,  the  founder  of  McDonald's: 
"None  of  us  is  as  good  as  all  of  us/ '  St.  Paul  said  the  same  thing 
in  1  Cor.  4-11. 

Work  with  the  disabled.  You  will  come  to  know  that  ministry 
is  truly  mutual.  For  every  care,  service  and  love  there  is  a  flow 
of  grace  and  life  from  these  intimate  companions  of  Jesus 
Crucified.  Jesus  heals  Peter's  mother-in-law.  She  experiences  new 
life.  Jesus  experiences  her  hospitality.  The  blind  men  cry  to  Jesus: 
"Lord,  that  we  may  see!"  Their  faith  prompts  a  profound 
response  in  Jesus.  He  is  moved  with  compassion.  The  blind  men 
see.  Jesus  grows. 

In  short,  as  Archbishop  T.  Murphy  of  Seattle  put  it:  "Ministry 
to  the  disabled  helps  you  acquire  an  infinite  patience,  a 
compassionate  heart  and  a  willingness  to  recognize  the  complexity 
of  simplicity." 

In  enriching  and  gracing  others,  each  one  of  us,  at  Lanterman, 
is  enriched  and  graced  in  countless  ways.  Once  we  share  our  gifts, 
no  matter  how  poor  they  may  be,  we  receive  much  more  than 
we  ever  gave. 

Is  "MUTUALITY"  another  word  for  "COMMUNITY"  ?  ?  ? 
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PREFACE 

This  issue  of  The  Passionist  demonstrates  well  that  The 
Passionist  is  "a  review  of  contemporary  community  life, 
apostolate  and  spirituality  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion, 
published  for  the  english-reading  world  community  of 
Passionists." 

No  doubt  the  quality  of  this  review  is  due,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  editorship  of  Michael  Higgins,  C.P.  Over  the  last  eight  years 
Michael  brought  dedication  and  insight  to  each  issue  that  he 
shepherded  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  fitting  that  a  word  of 
gratitude  begins  this  issue.  Thank  you,  Michael,  for  your  gracious 
and  generous  stewardship  done  with  good  humor,  intellectual 
accumen  and  pastoral  care.  We  wish  you  blessing  in  your  new 
ministry  as  retreat  director  at  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Retreat  Center 
in  Detroit. 

Thanks  are  also  fitting  for  Richard  A.  Burke,  C.P.  who  has 
completed  his  term  on  The  Passionist  editorial  board.  Richard 
brought  quiet  insight  and  keen  thoughtfulness  to  this  review. 

We  welcome  Paul  Wadell,  C.P.  to  the  editorial  board.  Paul 
presently  is  professor  of  christian  ethics  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago.  His  recent  writings  reflect  a  quality  of  study 
and  human  care  that  will  serve  our  board  and  our  readers  well. 

This  issue  of  The  Passionist  proudly  presents  articles  by  Isaias 
Powers  and  John  Powers,  two  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
meditation  and  spirituality  books  in  the  United  States.  Isaias 
Powers  offers  two  Advent  and  two  post  Christmas  meditations. 
John  Powers  presents  a  parable,  an  editorial  from  The  Hartford 
Courant  which  was  nominated  for  an  AMY  award,  and  a  short 
dramatic  piece.  Dorothy  L.  Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  Passionist 
Secular  Institute  from  New  Jersey,  completes  the  above  articles 
with  her  poem,  "Prologue." 

Helen  V.  Gallagher,  a  Passionist  from  St.  Gabriel  Monastery 
in  Clarks  Summit,  Pennsylvania,  reflects  on  Mary  as  both 
sorrowful  virgin  and  mother  of  holy  hope.  Lawrence  Rywalt,  a 


Passionist  involved  in  bi-lingual  pastoral  ministry  at  St.  Michael- 
St.  Joseph  parish  in  Union  City,  New  Jersey  and  an  accomplished 
liturgical  musician  and  artist,  writes  on  the  significance  of  the  icon 
of  "The  Virgin  of  the  Passion." 

Mrs.  Almita  Carrion,  a  skilled  preacher  and  spiritual  director 
at  Mater  Dolorosa  Retreat  Center  in  Sierra  Madre,  California, 
gives  our  readers  a  meditation  called  "Conversion."  This  is 
coupled  with  another  of  Francis  X.  Koenan's  fine  theological  and 
poetic  reflections,  "O  God,  Remember!"  based  on  his  excellent 
hospital  ministry. 

Since  Passionist  women  and  men  carry  a  sense  of  the  Passion 
into  various  ministerial  settings,  this  issue  of  The  Passionist 
includes  a  sensitive  and  helpful  article  by  Neil  W.  Davin  on 
marriage  tribunal  and  annulment  ministry.  John  J.  O'Brien  also 
offers  a  working  paper  that  was  presented  to  chapter  members 
in  early  1990.  It  is  titled  "Shaping  A  Future"  and  it  addresses 
concerns  that  impact  an  option  for  the  poor,  money  and  life  style. 

Finally,  this  issue  concludes  with  a  review  of  a  landmark  book 
that  will  serve  every  Passionist  Religious  and  lay  minister  and 
missionary.  Kenneth  O'Malley's  review  of  The  New  Dictionary 
of  Sacramental  Worship  is  both  inclusive  and  insightful. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 
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ISAIAS  POWERS,  C.P. 


Two  Advent  and 
Two  Post-Christmas 
Meditations 


SUNDAY  .  .  .  Third  Week  of  Advent 

TEXT:  (To  the  question,  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life," 
Jesus  made  the  twofold  reply:  "You  must  love  the  Lord  your 
God  .  .  .  and  you  must  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Then 
Jesus  went  on  to  explain  Love  of  Neighbor  by  telling  the  Parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Next  came  the  explanation  of  what  it 
means  to  fulfill  Love  of  God!) 


Jesus  entered  a  village  where  a  woman  named  Martha 
welcomed  him  to  her  home.  She  had  a  sister  named  Mary  who 
seated  herself  at  the  Lord's  feet  and  listened  to  his  words.  Lk 
10:25-42. 

JESUS  SPEAKS:  "Notice  where  I  stopped  the  Gospel  today  — 
right  where  it  says  that  Mary  of  Bethany  was  sitting  and  listening 
to  my  words.  That's  the  aspect  of  love  I  want  to  point  out.  You 
will  be  judged  at  my  second  coming  by  your  life  of  prayer  as  well 
as  your  deeds  of  kindness.  In  order  to  'gain  everlasting  life/  you 
must  love  others  and  you  must  love  God. 

Please  understand  me.  I  used  the  incident  at  Bethany  as  a 
Parable,  to  teach  my  disciples  how  to  love  God.  So  many  people, 
through  the  centuries,  have  objected  to  the  way  I  treated  the  two 
sisters.  They  think  I  should  have  praised  the  hard-working  Martha 
and  reprimanded  Mary  for  shirking  her  duties.  But  I  was  not 
trying  to  referee  a  domestic  quarrel.  I  was  using  the  story  to  teach 
about  prayer. 

You  see,  Martha  had  a  very  good  reason  for  putting  off  her 
duties  to  pray.  She  was  busy.  But  being  busy  does  not  take  the 
place  of  prayer.  No  matter  how  full  your  day  is,  you  must  find 
time  to  settle  down,  so  that  I  can  talk  to  you. 

There  must  be  a  balance  to  your  life  —  a  time  to  work  and  a 
time  to  pray.  Each  aspect  is  important.  You  will  gain  everlasting 
life  if  you  do  both  well." 

PRAYER:  "Jesus,  I  hope  you  will  be  lenient  with  me.  I  do  want 
to  get  better  about  being  quiet,  listening  to  your  words.  But  I  am 
busy  with  many  urgent  affairs;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
time  to  squeeze  in  periods  of  prayer. 

Please  be  patient.  With  your  assistance,  I  will  improve.  Help 
me  to  find  time  for  uninterrupted  calm.  Only  by  prayer  can  I  learn 
to  become  confortable  with  any  of  life's  mysteries.  And  your  gift 
of  love,  which  is  the  heart  of  Christmas,  is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all.  Amen." 


FIFTH  DAY  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  OCTAVE 

TEXT:  (Elizabeth  continues  her  praise  of  Mary:) ' 'Blest  are  you 
among  women  and  blest  is  the  fruit  of  your  womb.  But  who  am 
I  that  the  mother  of  the  Lord  should  come  to  me?  The  moment 
your  greeting  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  baby  danced  in  my  womb 
for  joy.  Blest  is  she  who  trusted  that  the  Lord's  word  to  her  would 
be  fulfilled." 

Then  Mary  said,  "My  soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord, 
my  spirit  finds  joy  in  God  my  savior  .  .  ."  Lk  1:42-47 

(The  word  for  John's  response  is  usually  translated  "stirred." 
But  Luke  wrote  "danced  —  the  same  word  used  to  describe 
David's  dance  before  the  ark.) 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  SPEAKS:  "What  I  have  to  say  I  learned 
about  later  from  my  mother.  She  told  me  I  gave  her  quite  a  stir 
when  I  was  in  her  womb.  She  said  it  seemed  like  I  was  dancing, 
dancing  for  joy.  I'm  glad  I  did.  I  started  something  that  boosted 
the  morale  of  everybody  involved. 

It  is  good  for  you  to  know  that  joy  is  infectious.  It  'catches  on.' 
My  mother  caught  this  mood  from  me.  Then  she  gave  it  to  Aunt 
Mary.  Then  Mary  started  singing  for  her  joy. 


I  pray  that  you  catch  some  of  our  spirit.  You'll  never  realize 
how  much  good  you  spread  around.  You  see,  most  people  aren't 
very  sure  of  themselves.  So  everybody  can  benefit  by  affirmation. 
A  word  of  encouragement  to  others  is  just  what  they  need, 
maybe,  to  get  them  out  of  their  maze  of  doubt.  My  mother  was 
aware  of  how  God  blessed  her;  but  there  was  some  melancholy 
present  too  —  her  husband  was  mute;  and  the  neighbors  were 
too  busy  to  bother  with  her.  Aunt  Mary  was  certain,  and 
uncertain,  too.  It  was  so  overwhelming,  she  wondered  what  it 
all  meant.  My  joy  put  them  both  at  peace.  It  centered  their 
significance,  affirmed  their  confidence,  gave  them  a  way  to  bring 
my  words  of  gladness  out  of  their  hearts  of  joy." 

PRAYER:  "John,  I  want  to  think  about  you  as  more  than  John 
the  Baptizer,  stern  prophet  from  the  desert.  You  were  also  John 
the  Dancer,  the  spark  of  gladness  that  started  the  whole  world 
singing.  Your  instinct  for  honoring  Jesus  was  present  even  in  your 
mother's  womb. 

Give  me  your  spirit.  Let  me  respond  to  others  with  words  of 
affirmation.  They  may  not  explode  with  joy,  as  did  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  But  they  will  be  comforted  and  assured  because  of  my 
happiness  for  them.  God,  too,  will  have  more  reason  to  be  glad: 
because  people  are  a  little  less  selfish,  a  little  more  grateful,  and 
much  more  alive  to  the  good  effects  of  cordiality.  And  that's  what 
Christmas  ought  to  be  .  .  .  isn't  it.  Amen." 


POST  CHRISTMAS  NO.  1 

TEXT:  (Near  the  Jordan  River,  after  Christ's  baptism)  two 
disciples  Jesus.  When  Jesus  turned  around  and  noticed  them 
following  him,  he  asked  them,  "What  are  you  looking  for?"  They 
said  to  him,  "Teacher,  where  do  you  dwell?"  He  said  to  them, 
"Come  and  see."  So  they  went  to  see  where  he  was  lodged,  and 
they  stayed  with  him  that  day.  Jn  1:35-39 


ANDREW  SPEAKS:  "I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  quiet 
afternoon.  Christmas  had  already  occured,  many  years  before. 
It  came  and  went.  I  forgot  about  it.  Sure,  we  all  heard  rumors 
that  the  Messiah  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  But  there  were  many 
men  who  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  —  all  proven  false.  So  we 
discard  Christmas  as  children  put  away  belief  in  Santa  Claus. 

My  friend  and  I  went  to  hear  what  John  the  Baptist  had  to  say. 
He  impressed  me.  Then  someone  was  baptized.  We  didn't  see 
His  face  —  just  the  straight  back,  strong  neck,  and  the  wrists  and 
hands  of  a  working  man.  Like  us. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  noise  from  the  sky.  It  seemed  like  a  voice 
said,  "I  love  you"  and  "I  am  pleased  with  you/'  John  said  it 
was  the  voice  of  God  .  .  .  and  the  words  were  spoken  to  that 
working  man. 

We  followed  Him.  We  wanted  to  understand  that  voice,  too. 
He  invited  us  to  stay  the  evening.  We  were  welcomed  with 
warmth.  He  sketched  out  the  plan  of  live  he  was  about  to  start. 
He  asked  for  company,  for  disciples.  We  came  alive  to  his 
enthusiasm.  Both  of  us  felt  that  God's  love  and  good  pleasure 
passed  on  to  us  as  well. 

We  prayed  with  Jesus  that  night.  We  listened  to  His  words. 
Now,  with  rolled-up  sleeves  and  a  plan  for  action,  this  was  the 
way  that  Christmas  came  to  us." 

PRAYER:  "Jesus,  come  to  me  in  your  working  clothes.  I  need 
your  company  for  all  my  grown-up  situations.  Life  is  so  boring 
sometimes  ...  so  much  routine,  with  little  love  to  speak  of.  Often 
it  seems  I'm  not  pleasing  anyone  .  .  .  not  even  myself. 

Please  ask  me  to  stay  with  you.  Let  me  feel  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  and  listen  to  your  working  plans  of  love.  This  way, 
Christmas  can  continue.  And  so  can  I.  Amen." 
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POST  CHRISTMAS  NO.  2 

TEXT:  The  Apostles  went  to  the  upstairs  room  where  they  were 
dwelling.  Together  they  devoted  themselves  to  constant  prayer. 
There  were  some  women  in  their  company,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus. 

When  Pentecost  came,  suddenly  there  came  a  noise  like  a  strong 
driving  wind.  Tongues  of  fire  appeared  which  parted  and  came 
to  rest  on  each  of  them.  All  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
began  to  express  themselves  .  .  .  and  made  bold  proclamations 
as  the  Spirit  prompted  them.  Acts  1:12-14  &  2:1-4 

PETER  SPEAKS:  "At  Pentecost  the  Church  was  born.  It  was 
Christmas  on  another  level.  Mary  was  present,  of  course.  She 
was  the  'necessary  ingredient,'  you  might  say  —  both  times.  At 
the  first  coming  she  was  all  alone,  in  Nazareth.  She  received 
power  from  on  high,  then  she  brought  forth  the  Word  of  God, 
made  of  her  flesh,  for  all  the  world  to  share. 

At  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  upper  room  at  Pentecost,  we  all 
took  the  role  of  Mary.  All  of  us  were  grafted  into  God's  plan  of 
love.  And  each  one  brought  forth  the  Words  of  God  for  all  the 
world  to  share.  Pentecost  was  our  version  of  Christmas. 

Joy  was  the  mood  that  prepared  for  both  occurrences. 
Remember  how  Mary  was  joyful  in  anticipation  of  Christmas? 
It  was  the  same  with  us.  Jesus  breathed  his  Spirit  into  us.  Then 
(it  was  like  our  version  of  Mary's  annunciation)  Jesus  said, 


'As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  I  send  you!'  What  a  gift!  We  could 
do  God's  works  of  love  with  the  same  confidence  that  Jesus  had, 
and  so  can  you.  You  must,  if  you  want  to  be  Christ's  disciple." 

PRAYER:  "Blessed  Mary,  help  me  during  these  days  after 
Christmas.  Ask  Jesus  to  breathe  His  Spirit  into  me  to  make  joy 
possible  for  me,  no  matter  what  else  happens. 

I  will  wait.  Help  me  with  my  waiting,  Mary.  And  guide  my 
actions  in  the  year  to  come  so  that  I  may  express  myself  according 
to  God's  prompting.  Amen." 


JOHN  POWERS,  C.P. 


Witness  for  the  Deceased 


There  was  a  wealthy  man  who  died  and  went  before  the  gate- 
keeper to  the  after-life. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  The  keeper  of  the  gate  asked  the  rich  man. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  replied.  "I'd  like  to  enter  heaven  but  I  can't 
seem  to  open  the  gates." 

"I'm  sorry  sir,"  the  keeper  answered.  "I  can't  help  you  open 
the  gates.  You  have  to  do  that  yourself." 

"How  do  I  do  that,"  asked  the  wealthy  man,  "there's  no 
handle  on  the  gates  that  I  can  see." 

"It's  quite  simple,"  the  keeper  responded.  "All  you  need  is 
the  testimony  of  someone  to  speak  on  your  behalf  and  the  gates 
will  swing  wide  open.  Did  you  bring  anyone  with  you,"  asked 
the  gate-keeper,  "whose  witness  might  help  you  open  the  gates?" 

"I  certainly  have,"  answered  the  man.  "I've  brought  the  Pastor 
of  my  church,  to  which,  by  the  way,  I  contributed  generously. 
Oh,  I  may  not  have  given  quite  10  percent  of  my  income  to  the 
church  —  it  was  a  fairly  well-to-do  church  anyway  —  and  although 
I  did  not  go  to  church  very  often,  I  still  gave  quite  a  bit  of  money 
over  the  years.  I'm  sure  my  Pastor's  testimony  will  open  the 
gates." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  keeper  replied,  "but  the  witness  of  your  Pastor 
won't  open  the  gates  to  new  life.  Did  you  bring  anyone  else  to 
speak  on  his  behalf?"  asked  the  keeper. 

"Yes  I  have,"  the  rich  man  answered.  "I've  brought  my  wife 
and  children.  Certainly  their  testimony  of  my  love  for  them  will 
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be  enough  to  open  the  gates.  Oh,  I  may  not  have  been  the  best 
husband  or  father  in  the  world  and  I  know  I  didn't  spend  the 
kind  of  time  with  them  that  I  should  have,  but  I'm  sure  they  will 
tell  you  themselves  that  I  showed  my  love  by  being  a  good 
provider.  I  worked  hard  all  my  married  life  to  keep  my  family 
in  the  comfortable  style  to  which  they  had  grown  accumstomed. 
I  expect  the  testimony  of  my  family  will  do  the  trick  and  open 
the  gates." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  keeper  answered,  "this  is  not  a  trick  and 
your  family's  witness  to  your  work  addiction  will  not  help  you 
open  the  gates  either.  Have  you  brought  anyone  else  to  testify 
on  your  behalf,"  the  keeper  asked  the  wealthy  man. 

"Of  course  I  have,"  he  answered  indignantly.  "I've  brought 
along  all  the  people  I  served  along  the  way.  You  see,  before  my 
death  I  was  the  publisher  of  many  fine  books  in  psychology, 
philosophy  and  religion.  In  fact,  my  publishing  house  published 
some  of  the  best  selling  self-help  books  on  the  market.  The  books 
not  only  made  my  company  a  great  profit,  but  they  helped  quite 
a  few  people  as  well.  I'm  sure  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  open 
once  the  testimony  of  all  those  I've  helped  is  heard." 

Again,"  the  keeper  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the 
witness  of  those  you  made  a  profit  from  won't  help  open  the  gates 
either." 

Well  who  else  was  I  supposed  to  bring  to  help  me  open  the 
gates  for  God's  sake?"  the  wealthy  man  yelled. 

"God,"  the  keeper  replied  quietly,  "Didn't  you  bring  God  with 
you?" 


An  Interview  With 
God's  Press  Secretary 

The  following  is  an  edited  transcript  of  an  interview  I  conducted 
recently  with  God's  press  secretary. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Secretary,  for  the  invitation  to  conduct 
this  first  official  interview  with  God's  representative.  How  do  you 
prefer  to  be  addressed? 

Secretary:  Call  me  Pete,  just  Pete. 

Reporter:  Is  that  short  for  St.  Peter? 

Secretary:  No!  No!  I'm  no  saint.  Why,  up  until  just  a  few 
months  ago  I  was  working  as  an  editor  for  CNN.  I  was,  what 
we  call  here  in  Paradise,  a  member  of  the  before-living.  Now  that 
I've  joined  the  ranks  of  the  after-living,  however,  I'm  God's 
spokesperson.  Who  could  imagine? 

Reporter:  May  I  ask  any  question  I  think  important? 

Secretary:  Well,  there  are  some  limits,  but  we  can  deal  with 
the  restrictions  as  issues  arise. 

Reporter:  Let  me  begin  by  apologizing  up  front  for  any 
skepticism  I've  harbored  toward  God  over  the  years.  Like  so 
many  who  work  in  the  news  media,  I've  tended  to  function  as 
though  God  were  dead. 

Secretary:  Well,  God  probably  would  be  dead  if  human  beings 
could  pinpoint  God's  exact  coordinates  and  build  a  missle  big 
enough.  Don't  worry  though,  God  understands  the  self- 
destructive  human  tendency  toward  arrogant  self-sufficiency  and 
accepts  your  apology.  I  promise  you,  not  only  is  God  alive  and 
well,  but  God  continues  to  be  creative. 
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Reporter:  Can  you  tell  us  what  God  is  creating  right  now? 

Secretary:  All  I  can  reveal,  at  this  point,  is  there  are  some 
expansion  projects  going  on  at  the  edge  of  the  universe,  but  for 
security  reasons  I  can't  go  into  the  details.  Human  access  to 
certain  information  is  on  a  need-to-know  basis  only,  at  least  until 
you  get  control  of  your  nuclear  urges.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
though,  God  is  as  creative  now  as  God  has  ever  been,  and  not 
just  on  the  fringe  of  the  universe,  either.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
God's  favorite  project  has  always  been  gracing  the  human  heart 
with  resilient  hope.  It's  hard  work.  Humans  demand  a  lot  of 
attention.  But  God  wouldn't  be  God  if  God  didn't  continually 
lift  the  human  spirit. 

Reporter:  I  don't  mean  to  be  argumentative,  Pete,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  don't  feel  very  connected 
to  God.  In  fact,  many  tend  to  believe  that  God  just  created  the 
universe  and  then  went  on  vacation. 


Secretary:  Are  you  kidding?  What  do  you  think  God  is  but 
creativity  itself.  God  is  what  God  gives,  and  God  gives  what  God 
is:  new  life.  It's  what  God  does  for  a  living.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  are  many  people  who  either  do  not  believe  or  who  feel 
cut  off  from  God,  but  we  also  recognize  the  billions  who  seek 
to  be  creative  as  God  is  creative,  and  who  worship  in  churches, 
temples,  synogogues  and  mosques  every  week  because  they 
believe  in  a  God  who  believes  in  them. 
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Reporter:  Since  you've  brought  up  the  issue  of  church 
attendance,  Pete,  perhaps  you  could  comment  on  the  decline  in 
organized  church  membership. 

Secretary:  Rumors,  that's  all  that  is.  According  to  our 
information,  church  attendance,  at  least  in  America,  has  remained 
fairly  stable  since  the  early  1960s  with  four  in  10  Americans 
attending  church  or  synagogue  in  a  typical  week.  Easter  continues 
to  be,  however,  the  biggest  public  worship  day  of  the  year  with 
church  attendance  in  the  United  States  increasing  17  percent,  with 
denominational  increases  ranging  from  5  percent  for  Baptists  to 
29  percent  for  Catholics.  Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  religious 
practice  is  not  a  numbers  game.  It  is,  rather,  about  the  real  life 
human  struggle  of  falling  down  and  getting  up,  falling  down  and 
getting  up,  falling  down  and  getting  up  again.  After  all,  going 
to  church  is  not  so  much  about  staring  at  God  for  an  hour  with 
the  hope  that  God  will  then  make  life  easy  for  you  the  rest  of 
the  week,  but  it's  about  gathering  in  a  community  that  can  give 
meaning  to  the  falling  down  and  strength  for  the  getting  up. 

Reporter:  You  must  be  thrilled,  then,  with  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  that  have  allowed  religious 
practice  to  rise  again. 

Secretary:  We  certainly  are.  But  God  is  also  aware  of  the 
struggle  and  growth  in  the  hidden  churches  in  America. 

Reporter:  What  hidden  churches  are  you  talking  about? 

Secretary:  Just  look  around  you.  There  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  every  day  who  gather  in  small  faith  communities 
struggling  for  recovery  from  alcohol,  drugs,  food  and  every  other 
imaginable  addiction  to  substance  or  destructive  emotional 
process.  The  Higher  Power  is  deeply  present  to  all  those  who  pray 
for  release  from  the  tomb  of  addiction.  Remember,  God  is 
worshipped  wherever  people  honestly  struggle  in  faith,  whether 
in  a  hidden  or  public  church. 

Reporter:  Since  you've  alluded  to  resurrection,  could  you 
describe  exactly  how  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead? 

Secretary:  I  can  give  you  the  truth  but  I  can't  go  into  the  exact 
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physical  nature  of  how  love  can  defeat  death.  Even  if  I  could 
explain  it,  you  wouldn't  understand. 

Reporter:  But  if  you  could  reveal  precisely  how  the  resurrection 
took  place,  perhaps  more  people  would  believe. 

Secretary:  Signs  and  wonders,  is  that  what  you're  looking  for? 
It's  said  that  humans  continue  to  seek  certainty  rather  than  faith. 
The  truth  is  that  Christ's  resurrection  is  indeed  history,  but 
perhaps  more  important  it  is  story,  the  story  of  how  hope 
conquers  despair,  how  peace  can  rise  out  of  the  tomb  of  war,  and 
how  new  life  is  found  in  loss.  Resurrections  happen  every  day 
as  addicts  rise  up  to  sobriety,  as  the  poor  are  given  equal  measure 
and  as  those  oppressed  by  unjust  social  systems  struggle  for  the 
dignity  that  is  rightfully  theirs.  Wherever  anyone  worships  on 
this  Easter  Sunday,  that  is  where  God  will  be,  telling  the  story 
of  new  life. 

Reporter:  Because  our  time  is  limited,  Pete,  let  me  quickly  pass 
a  few  names  by  you.  And  if  you  can,  would  you  tell  us  if  these 
people  are  in  heaven  or  hell. 

Secretary:  I'm  sorry,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
dead  if  I  told  you  who  brought  God  with  them  into  the  after-life, 
and  are  therefore  in  heaven,  and  who  did  not.  I  can,  however, 
give  you  some  general  body  counts.  For  example,  we  will  be 
welcoming  into  the  after-life  today  5,937  people  from  the  United 
States  alone,  2,113  of  whom  will  die  of  heart  attacks,  81  in 
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suicides  and  257  of  strokes.  Of  course,  we've  received  quite  a  large 
number  of  new  after-life  members  from  the  Gulf  war  recently, 
along  with  the  usual  daily  flow  of  60,000  worldwide  who  will  die 
of  hunger,  40,000  of  whom  will  be  children. 

Reporter:  What  rights  do  the  dead  have? 

Secretary:  Well,  if  the  before-living  have  rights,  why  not  the 
after-living?  Every  member  of  the  after-life  has  the  right  to  be 
remembered,  the  right  to  be  remembered  as  they  truly  were,  not 
as  you  wish  they  had  been,  the  right  to  be  prayed  for,  the  right 
to  be  prayed  to  and  the  right  to  be  judged  by  God  alone.  At  this 
point,  let  me  break  to  mention  that  since  I've  got  a  backlog  of 
revelations  to  work  on,  your  next  question  will  have  to  be  your 
last. 

Reporter:  But  I've  got  so  many  other  issues  I  wanted  to  cover. 
For  example,  the  recent  scandals  among  the  tele-evangelists  and 
the  ongoing  changes  in  the  Catholic  church.  But  if  I  only  have 
one  question  left,  Pete,  well  then  let  me  ask  about  the  tendency 
among  some  religiously  oriented  people  to  become  zealots  to  the 
extreme,  self-righteous  to  the  point  of  murderous  inquisitions, 
crusades,  or  jihads. 

Secretary:  We  have  a  word  here  at  the  Revelations  Office  to 
describe  those  holy  warriors  who  think  that  God  is  only  on  their 
side,  that  God  has  anointed  their  intolerance  or  bigotry.  We  call 
them  "ferverts,"  because  their  fervor  for  God  has  been  perverted 
and  warped  by  their  need  for  power.  God  certainly  calls  everyone 
to  passionate  faith,  but  never  to  arrogant  self-righteousness.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  God  works  with  what  God's  got:  limited  human 
beings.  God  will  continue,  however,  to  do  God's  part,  hoping 
that  every  man  and  woman  will  do  theirs,  by  listening  to  each 
other,  the  earth  and  to  God. 

Reporter:  It's  easy  to  say  that  we  should  just  listen  more. 

Secretary:  Hardly  done  though. 

Reporter:  Any  last  comments  you'd  like  to  make,  Pete? 

Secretary:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  remind  our  Muslim  brothers  and 
sisters  that  the  great  Prophet  of  Islam,  Mohammed,  once  said 
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that  "the  words  of  a  scholar  are  more  sacred  than  the  blood  of 
martyrs/'  Hear,  then,  the  sacred  words  of  Isaiah,  the  Prophet 
of  Israel:  "Nation  will  not  raise  sword  against  nation;  they  will 
train  for  war  no  more."  Finally,  I'd  like  to  remind  the  Christian 
readers  what  the  gift  was  that  Jesus  gave  upon  his  resurrection: 
"Peace  be  with  you." 
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The  Crossmaker 


"The  whole  people  said  in  reply,  "Let  Jesus'  blood  be  on  us 
and  our  children.  "At  this  Pilate  released  Barabbas  to  them.  Jesus, 
however,  he  first  had  scourged;  then  he  handed  Him  over  to  be 
crucified. " 

Matthew  27:  25-26 

Since  my  name  does  not  matter,  I  shall  withhold  it  from  you. 
All  you  need  know  is  that  I  am  a  crossmaker.  I,  along  with  many 
other  carpenters  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  carving  the  crossbeams  used  for  crucifixion  by  the  dirty 
Romans.  What  could  I  do?  I  had  to  feed  my  family  and  although 
I  knew  full  well  how  the  romans  used  these  carved  beams  of  fine 
strong  wood,  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Mine  was  a  poor 
family  and  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care  of  them.  How  these  crosses 
were  used  was  not  my  fault,  not  mine  to  question.  My  first 
responsibility  was  to  my  wife  and  children. 

Oh,  when  I  think  back  on  the  days  of  my  apprenticeship,  when 
I  first  took  up  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  I  can  recall  the  joy  I  felt 
when  carving  a  table  from  coarse  pieces  of  heavy  wood.  I  have 
always  thought  myself  a  skilled  carpenter.  Not  the  best  perhaps 
but  one  in  love  with  the  craft.  It  is  an  art,  you  know,  to  mold 
and  fashion  from  rough  beams  a  smooth  and  well-fitted  piece  of 
furniture.  It  takes  an  eye  of  care  and  hands  of  compassion.  This 
may  sound  strange  to  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  the  feel 
of  wood,  but  to  be  a  true  carpenter,  you  must  respect  the  grain 
and  bend  of  each  and  every  beam  you  cut  or  it  will  not  fit  well. 

I  sound  like  a  dreamer  and  I  was,  so  many  years  ago.  Then 
reality  hit  with  the  cruelty  of  a  world  gone  mad.  My  ideals 
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seemed  to  fall  away  like  the  bark  of  a  dying  tree.  With  each 
problem  and  setback,  I  became  more  and  more  pessimistic  and 
uncaring.  Even  the  love  of  my  craft  seemed  to  slowly  crack  into 
splinters  of  callous  indifference.  My  art  became  a  tool  of  death, 
my  craft  a  means  of  suffering  and  I  did  not  seem  to  care.  My 
friends,  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  'I  did  not  know/  when  finding 
fault  with  your  actions.  It  is  another  thing  entirely  to  know  your 
actions  contribute  to  the  heavy  burdens  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  another  and  to  say,  'I  don't  care/  Not  knowing  is  ignorance 
and  can  be  understood,  not  caring  is  the  very  evil  Christ  came 
to  overcome. 


You  may  wonder  why  I  have  come  to  speak  with  you  today. 
I,  Christ's  crossmaker  watched  this  Holy  Man  carry  upon  His 
shoulders  what  I  had  carved  so  well.  I  watched  Him  nailed  and 
crucified  upon  the  instrument  of  my  indifference  and  I  became 
sick  with  shame.  I  beg  you,  my  friends,  watch  the  suffering  Jesus 
of  today's  crucifixion  walk  the  steps  of  the  Passion  as  innocent 
children  go  hungry,  while  the  helpless  go  without  care.  Watch 
Jesus  nailed  to  the  Cross  of  today's  violence  as  the  powerless  are 
victimized  by  weapons  of  holocaust  built  out  of  fear.  Watch  closely 
as  Christ  carries  His  cross  today  and  ask  yourself  if,  by  your  silent 
indifference,  you  have  helped  in  the  carving  of  that  cross.  No  one 
carves  a  cross  for  another  without  one  day  having  to  carry  it 
himself. 
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Dorothy  L.  Armstrong 


Prologue 


The  WORD  tripped  lightly  over  Earth 
like  gentle  wind  on  ivory  keyes, 
playing  a  life-song,  set  to  the  rhythm 
of  infinitude. 

Carried  free  to  passing  winds  it  went; 
eagles  heard  and  understood  its  song. 
It  sparkled  sunsets  into  restful  nights 
and  ignited  mornings  into  day. 

The  waters  caught  it  up  and  played  its  truth 
in  crashing,  rushing  waves; 
and  sands  held  it  fast  as  gift. 
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The  WORD,  breathed  forth  from  God, 

became  a  song  of  Earth, 

its  own  oneness  a  complexity  of  sound  before  unheard, 

its  own  music  a  hymn  of  praise 

for  all  that  Earth  could  hear  and  be. 

Then:  spoken  in  the  world  of  people, 
it  was  silenced!  — 

caught  between  the  clashing  cymbals 
of  life  and  death. 

Primordial  silence  hung  her  head, 
took  a  breath, 
and  waited. 

They  say  He  rose  again 
in  splendor  great  and  glory  undefined 
and  churches  play  their  organs  loud, 
and  bells  announce  the  tale. 

Who  listens  to  the  wind 

to  hear  His  song, 

or  to  the  waves  and  sand  to  feel  His  touch 

of  healing  and  forgiveness? 

The  sunsets  come,  the  sunsets  go, 

hidden  beauty  in  reflected  glass, 

pink  and  golden  notes  bouncing  off  skyscrapers 

and  churches'  spires. 

The  WORD  did  come, 

pronounced  in  human  terms 

and  Earth  received  the  sound 

and  holds  it  still, 

its  hymn  of  praise  locked  in  every  blade  of  grass. 
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And  even  now  the  silence  holds  her  breath 

and  waits, 

waits  for  us  to  hear. 


Dorothy  L.  Armstrong 
Passionist  Secular  Institute 
May  15,  1984 
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Helen  V.  Gallagher,  C.P. 


Mary:  The  Sorrowful 
Virgin  and  the  Mother 
of  Holy  Hope 


In  1988  the  Generalate  issued  "Suggested  Aids  for  a  Catechsis 
of  the  Programming  Document  of  the  42nd  General  Chapter," 
addressing  itself  to  eighteen  timely  themes.  Since  one  of  our 
community  goals  is  to  study  and  articulate  a  contemporary 
understanding  of  Passionist  Spirituality,  we  agreed  to  prepare 
individual  papers  for  discussion.  In  the  hope  of  generating  further 
reflection,  I  would  like  to  share  my  presentation  with  the  larger 
community. 

Mary,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  principal  patroness  of  our 
Congregation,  inspires  in  every  one  of  us  a  deep,  traditional 
devotion,  incised  in  our  very  bones  from  long  years  of 
contemplative  companionship  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus. 
Sorrowful  Mother!  Yes,  Mary  knew  sorrow  even  unto  anguish. 

The  word  "sorrow"  is  defined  as  "a  mental  burden  caused  by 
a  loss."  How  did  Our  Lady  bear  her  sorrow  and  what  grace  is 
she  offering  us  through  her  share  in  her  Son's  Passion,  Death 
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and  Resurrection?  When  we  refer  to  Our  Sorrowful  Mother,  it 
is  vital  to  distinguish  between  a  "victim  spirituality"  and  a 
"spirituality  of  life  and  healing,"  as  explained  by  Fr.  Fidelis 
Connolly,  C.P.  in  this  year's  Pentecost  Retreat.  Isn't  this  precisely 
what  the  Catechesis  is  asking  us  to  clarify?  A  too  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  sorrows  of  Jesus  and  Mary  seems  to  tilt  the  balance  of 
devotion  into  a  pietistic  dolorism,  encouraging  a  "heavy"  affect 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  or  else  feeding  into  a  compulsion  to 
succor  the  unfortunate. 

I  have  found  much  clarity  regarding  a  spirituality  of  life  and 
healing  in  Helen  Luke's  book:  The  Voice  Within,  specifically  in 
her  chapter  entitled  "Suffering."  Luke  distinguishes  between  the 
weight  of  sorrow  "under  which  we  fall  in  self-pity,  and  the  weight 
which  we  carry  in  full  consciousness."  The  word  "suffer"  comes 
from  the  Latin  root  "ferre"  —  to  bear  or  carry,  and  "sub"  — 
under.  The  term  "undercarriage"  —  the  wheels  and  platform  that 
carry  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  —  is  an  apt  image  of  the  meaning 
of  suffering  in  human  life. 

Helen  Luke  continues:  "In  contrast  to  the  word  "suffer,"  such 
terms  as  affliction,  grief,  depression,  all  bring  images  of  a  weight 
bearing  down.  Only  when  we  suffer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  do  we  carry  the  weight.  Every  time  a  person  exchanges  self- 
pity  or  neurotic  depression  for  real  suffering  —  the  willing  bearing 
of  the  burden  —  he/she  is  sharing  to  some  small  degree  in  the 
carrying  of  the  suffering  of  humankind,  in  bearing  a  part  of  the 
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darkness  of  the  world.  Such  a  one  is  released  from  her  small 
personal  concern  into  a  sense  of  meaning.  One  may  not  be 
consciously  thinking  in  these  terms,  but  the  transition  can  be 
recognized  by  the  disappearance  of  frustration  and  pointlessness. 
The  new  dimension  of  meaning  has  entered  the  experience." 

"The  smallest  consent  to  the  fierce  sharp  pain  of  objective 
suffering  in  even  the  most  trivial  matter  may  have  an  influence 
at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  Close  at  hand  the  effects  are 
noticeable:  a  weight  is  lifted  from  the  atmosphere,  and  those 
around  us  are  set  free." 

In  these  days  we  are  bombarded  in  the  media  by  sights  and 
sounds  of  unparalleled  human  misery  all  over  the  world,  leaving 
us  with  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness.  But  are  we  really  unable 
to  heal  the  split  between  blessing  and  curse?  Helen  Luke  reminds 
us  of  J.R.  Tolkien's  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  which  enunciates  the 
principle  of  redemptive  love,  the  mystery  which  Christianity 
adores  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  our  Savior.  When  one  person  takes 
the  responsibility  for  his/her  own  misfortune  without  any  sense 
of  false  guilt,  the  self-pity  and  projections  of  blame  onto  others 
or  onto  God  drop  away  and  the  blessing  comes.  It  seems 
infintesimal,  but  it  may  be  "the  make-weight  that  tips  the  scales." 
The  pain  remains,  but  it  is  more  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword  than 
a  weight.  "A  sword  shall  pierce  thy  own  soul"  that  healing  may 
reach  the  hearts  of  many. 

And  this  quotation  from  the  gospel  brings  us  back  to  Our  Lady. 
Ever  since  Paul  of  the  Cross  saw  Our  Lady  dressed  in  black  and 
associated  this  with  mourning  for  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus, 
it  seemed  that  this,  and  only  this,  embodied  the  true  Passionist 
contemplative  charism.  Yet,  the  Catechesis  of  the  General  Chapter 
of  1988  is  asking  us  to  "correct  certain  equivocal  emphases  in 
Marian  devotion,  restoring  "compassion"  to  its  proper  meaning: 
to  share  the  same  sentiments  of  Mary,  and  to  invoke  her  under 
the  title  of  Mother  of  Holy  Hope,  another  traditional  C.P. 
devotion. 
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The  vision  of  Mary  in  a  black  robe  is  indeed  an  archetype  deep 
in  the  unconscious  of  every  Passionist,  very  often  rising  to  the 
level  of  consciousness.  This  is  who  we  are  —  the  dear  companion 
of  Jesus  in  his  sufferings,  compassionating  him,  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  his  mind  and  heart  and  pains.  The  document  is  simply 
asking  us  to  broaden  the  meaning  Paul  attached  to  his  vision: 
from  mourning  the  past  to  cherishing  the  memory  with  intense 
hope  in  the  future. 

These  reflections  on  the  meaning  of  Christian  suffering,  on  the 
specific  character  of  willing  acceptance  of  the  limitations  of 
creaturehood,  lead  directly  to  the  thrust  of  Christian  hope.  An 
apt  image  is  given  by  Ladislaus  Boros  in  his  Living  in  Hope:  think 
of  a  lighthouse  on  a  rocky  island  off  shore.  Standing  at  the  very 
foot,  there  is  no  light,  "but  the  approaching  future  is  sufficiently 
far  away  for  the  beam  of  consciousness  to  be  able  to  focus  on  it." 
Mary,  standing  beneath  the  cross  of  Jesus,  her  Lighthouse,  is 
submerged  in  the  dark,  her  heart  stretching  forward  in  hope  and 
trust  in  her  Lord.  Standing  here,  Mary  is  precisely  the  Mother 
of  Hope,  the  beam  of  her  consciousness  piercing  in  hope  into 
God's  future  and  the  future  of  the  Church,  in  which  she  believed 
with  all  her  heart. 


To  focus  solely  on  our  Sorrowful  Mother,  without  reverencing 
and  proclaiming  the  hope  in  Mary's  heart,  is  perhaps  a  disservice 
to  Passionist  Spirituality  and  our  vow  to  promote  devotion  to  the 
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Passion.  People  need  to  hear  of  Mary's  hope,  to  build  their 
spirituality  on  the  theological  virtues  in  the  light  of  Christ's  love 
in  the  cross  —  resurrection  mystery.  Can  we  offer  our  contem- 
poraries a  spiritual  home  in  our  devotion  to  the  Passion?  A  home, 
not  fixated  in  sorrow  over  Jesus'  death,  but  alive  with  Mary's 
vibrant  trust  in  God's  saving  love,  in  his  powerful  Providence 
over  the  world. 

Sorrow?  Oh,  yes,  deep  sorrow.  But  so  willing,  so  trusting. 
Never  a  tinge  of  self-pity  or  blame.  Sharing  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Jesus,  Mary  encourages  us  to  go  beyond  the  specifics  of  our 
pain  to  belief  in  the  resurrection  hidden  in  every  grain  of  sorrow. 
An  image?  The  one  that  comes  to  mind  is  Mary  of  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  a  lovely  statue  carved  for  our  Retreat  House,  depicting 
Our  Lady  holding  Jesus'  crown  against  her  heart,  and  on  her  face 
a  peaceful  smile  of  trusting  acceptance:  the  peace  she  offers  today 
to  all  those  who,  with  her,  share  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ. 
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LAWRENCE  RYWALT,  C.P. 


HOME  ALONE: 
Meditating  with  the  Icon, 
"of  the  Passion" 


During  the  Christmas  viewing  season  of  1990,  American  movie 
goers  were  presented  with  a  delightful  comedy  entitled,  "Home 
Alone."  It  treats  of  the  adventures  of  an  8-year-old  boy  who  is 
accidentally  left  behind  for  a  few  days  by  his  vacationing  family. 
Soon  after  working  through  the  terror  of  abandonment,  this 
young  man  comes  to  the  realization  of  the  unique  situation  he 
is  in:  having  the  run  of  the  house  without  parental  supervision! 
What  begins  as  any  child's  dream-come-true  quickly  turns  into 
a  nightmare  with  the  arrival  of  thieves  who  enter  what  they 
believe  is  an  empty  house.  The  film  moves  from  distress  to  comic 
ingenuity  as  the  young  hero  devises  a  series  of  booby  traps  to 
foil  these  domestic  intruders. 

Abandonment  and  fear  which  turn  into  joy  and  triumph  are 
themes  which  run  through  the  psalms  of  lament  as  well  as 
through  the  Passion  drama  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  irony  of 
being  "home,"  i.e.,  within  the  security  of  a  loving  familial 
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environment  and  at  the  same  time  being  "alone,"  i.e.,  estranged 
and  vulnerable,  are  sentiments  with  which  the  biblical  writers 
were  well  acquainted.  The  reader  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Matthew  is  offered  a  view  of  the  unique  relationship  of  Jesus  with 
the  One  he  called  "Abba."  Jesus'  very  choice  of  that  title  in 
addressing  God  speaks  of  an  intimacy  which  is  difficult  to  imagine 
by  human  comparisons.  This  abiding  relationship,  however,  is 
seemingly  called  into  question  by  the  words  of  Psalm  22  which 
Mark  and  Matthew  place  on  Jesus'  lips  as  he  hangs  on  the  Cross 
(Mt.  27:46;  Mk.  15:34).  Had  his  "Abba"  in  fact  abandoned  him 
at  his  hour  of  greatest  need?  Numerous  Scripture  scholars  have 
tried  to  answer  this  question  by  studying  Psalm  22  in  its  place 
within  the  corpus  of  the  psalms  of  lamentation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  well  as  by  studying  these  words  wtihin  the  context 
of  the  entire  gospel  narratives  of  these  evangelists.  It  is  my 
intention  to  further  focus  this  psalm  and  its  use  in  the  gospels 
of  Mark  and  Matthew  by  studying  the  Byzantine  icon  entitled  "Of 
the  Passion,"  i.e.  "The  Virgin  of  the  Passion"  ("Strastnaia"). 
On  Oct.  17,  1990  in  the  church  of  Sts.  Athanasios  and  John  the 
Baptist  in  Chicago,  there  began  to  occur  an  event  which  to  the 
Western  mind,  is  at  best  computed  as  incomprehensible. 
Immediately  following  a  prayer  service  for  peace  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  icon  of  St.  Irene,  patron  saint  of  peace  and  of  the  sick, 
is  said  to  have  begun  to  "weep."  During  the  following  days 
thousands  of  people,  the  curious  and  the  faithful  alike,  flocked 
to  the  church  seeking  to  witness  the  event.  Upon  leaving  the 
church  one  woman  reported,  "I  feel  like  a  different  person.  I  feel 
happiness."  To  other  people,  the  idea  that  the  subject  of  a 
"picture"  could  be  so  much  in  relationship  with  an  "onlooker" 
so  as  to  evoke  an  empathetic  response  of  "tears"  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  is  simply  incredible.  However,  to  one  who 
understands  the  theology  of  Eastern  Christianity,  that  an  icon 
would  weep  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  weeping  of  a  bereaved 
spouse. 
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"Icon"    comes   from   the    Greek   word,    "eikon"    meaning 
'image." 


It  is  the  same  word  used  by  Paul  when  he  says  that  Jesus  is 
the  "image"  of  the  invisible  God  (2  Cor.  4:4).  Icons  are  images: 
images  of  a  greater  reality  than  we  now  experience.  Icons  are  not 
painted  to  be  beautiful:  they  are  painted  to  express  Truth.  Because 
of  this,  the  iconographer  does  not  paint  according  to  his/her  own 
whims,  but  follows  a  detailed  technique  and  design  that  has 
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survived  for  centuries.  S/he  observes  periods  of  prayer  and  fasting 
before  beginning  work  on  an  icon,  because  one  needs  to  be 
inspired,  to  be  in  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject  one 
is  depicting.  Icons  are  windows  to  heaven,  doorways  to  stillness 
into  relationship  with  the  very  heart  of  God.  For  a  believer,  life 
itself  is  dependent  upon  relationship  with  God  and  the  saints  and, 
in  the  liturgical  context  in  which  icons  are  employed,  life  depends 
upon  relationship  with  the  worshiping  community.  It  is  the 
relational  quality  of  icons  in  general  and,  in  particular,  the  icon 
"Of  the  Passion"  which  offers  an  excellent  source  of  illustration 
of  the  relational  dimension  of  the  Good  News  as  recorded  by 
Mark  and  Matthew. 

This  particular  icon  is  known  by  several  titles:  "Virgin  of  the 
Passion"  and  "Of  the  Passions"  in  the  Eastern  tradition  and  "Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help"  or  "of  Perpetual  Succor"  in  the  Western 
tradition.  It  belongs  to  a  genre  of  icons  known  as  "Hodigitrea," 
meaning  "the  one  who  shows  the  way."  This  icon  usually  depicts 
Mary  holding  the  Child  Jesus  with  one  hand  while,  with  the  other 
hand,  she  directs  the  viewer  toward  her  Son.  The  particular 
thematic  content  of  this  icon  probably  originated  on  the  Greek 
island  of  Crete  in  the  city  of  Heraklion  during  the  15th  century. 
The  category  of  icons  known  as  the  "Virgin  of  the  Passion" 
typically  portrays  the  Virgin  holding  a  Child  frightened  by  angels' 
display  of  the  symbols  of  the  Passion.  Although  icons  which 
employed  themes  of  the  Passion  had  been  known  in  Byzantine 
painting  since  the  twelfth  century,  this  composition,  which 
represents  a  prefiguration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  was  relatively 
rare. 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  legend  as  to  how  this  icon 
made  its  way  into  western  Catholic  tradition.  A  version  of  this 
icon,  painted  at  the  Cretan  school,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Rome  by  a  merchant  c.  1495.  On  March  27,  1499  it  was  solemnly 
enthroned  in  the  Augustinian  church  of  St.  Matthew  in  Rome 
on  a  site  indicated  by  Our  Lady  herself.  It  remained  there  until 
it  was  secreted  away  in  the  face  of  the  invading  French  army 
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which  leveled  the  church  in  1798.  Years  later  the  lore  of  this 
miraculous  icon  was  resurrected  by  Francis  Blosi,  SJ  while 
preaching  in  the  church  of  the  Gesu.  It  subsequently  came  to  the 
attention  of  a  Redemptorist,  Michael  Marchi,  that  the  original  site 
of  the  Augustinian  church  of  St.  Matthew  was,  in  fact  situated 
on  the  land  which  they  had  recently  purchased  for  their  new 
church  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  Through  the  intercession  of 
Pope  Pius  IX,  the  Redemptorists  obtained  this  miraculous  icon 
and,  on  April  26,  1866,  it  was  solemly  dedicated  in  that  church. 
This  year,  1991,  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  that  dedication. 

The  original  of  this  icon  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  is 
painted  on  wood  and  measures  approximately  17  by  21  inches. 
In  addition  to  Mary,  the  icon  represents  Jesus  as  a  child  of  two 
or  three  years  old,  seated  on  his  Mother's  left  hand,  with  his 
hands  clasping  her  right  hand.  On  either  side  are  the  angels 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  In 
Greek  characters  are  added  the  abbreviated  names  of  the  four 
subjects.  The  iconographer  wished  to  portray  the  mental  anguish 
of  Christ  as  he  gazes  at  the  cross,  and  with  a  touching  stroke, 
he  depicts  his  left  sandal  falling  off  his  foot  as  he  contemplates 
the  prospect  of  crucifixion. 

As  apocraphal  as  this  scene  might  initially  appear,  the  idea  that 
the  theme  of  the  Cross  was  woven  throughout  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  is  not  an  idea  that  is  foreign  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Matthew.  For  these  evangelists,  "the  cross  is  not  an  arbitrary 
final  act  in  the  Jesus  drama.  It  takes  on  meaning  from  the 
commitment  of  Jesus'  life  and  vision."  (D.  Senior,  Passion/Mark, 
p.  15)  Mark  would  agree  with  this  iconographer  that  the  cross 
and  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  need  to  be  part  of  the 
"picture"  of  any  Christian  life,  most  especially  that  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  the  cross  that  is  the  "touchstone  of  authenticity" 
(Senior,  Passion/Mark,  p.  36)  It  is  the  cross  which  truly  defines 
Jesus  and  his  mission:  "He  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  greatly  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed  and  rise  after  three  days." 
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(Mk.  9:31).  It  is  only  through  the  cross  by  which  Jesus'  disciples 
can  define  themselves  and  by  which  they  will  be  tested: 
'  'Whoever  wishes  to  come  after  me  must  deny  oneself,  take  up 
one's  cross,  and  follow  me."  (Mk.  9:34)  It  is  significant  in  this 
icon  that  the  reality  of  cross  is  presented  to  Jesus  and  his  Mother 
by  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel.  Their  angelic  presence 
in  this  icon  causes  the  viewer  to  recall  what  Mark  would  describe 
as  significant  and  definitive  "kairos"  moments  when  the  salvation 
of  the  world  was  decided.  Michael's  role  in  the  mighty  battle 
against  "the  ancient  serpent,  who  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan" 
(Rev.  12)  as  well  as  Gabriel's  role  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Incarnation  (Luke  1)  make  them  well  typecast  for  this  scene. 
Although  their  presence  was  the  cause  of  consternation  for  those 
with  whom  they  communicated,  never-the-less,  they  were 
heavenly  messengers  whose  words  and  actions  signaled  an 
inbreaking  of  God  into  cosmic  and  human  reality.  The 
iconographer  would  seem  to  tell  us  that,  like  Jesus,  it  is  only  by 
focusing  on  the  Passion  and  cross  that  we  can  most  fully  respond 
to  such  moments  in  our  life  and  in  our  world.  In  fact,  so  much 
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would  Matthew  and  Mark  have  the  shadow  of  the  cross  fall  across 
the  entire  Gospel,  that  its  presence  becomes  the  inner  core  of  the 
Gospel. 

At  first  glance  one  may  find  the  seemingly  foreign  presence  of 
the  angels  with  instruments  of  torture  and  death  to  be  very 
disturbing  within  this  '  'Madonna  and  Child"  motif.  Perhaps  we 
are  more  familiar  with  the  renditions  of  this  very  popular  theme 
treated  by  Renaissance  artists  in  which  the  Mother  and  Child  are 
cast  within  scenes  of  love,  warmth  and  even  playfulness.  In 
contrast,  I  believe  that  Mark  and  Matthew  would  be  more 
comfortable  with  this  particular  depiction  because  it  speaks  more 
genuinely  to  the  reality  of  Mark  and  Matthew's  christologies. 

Beginning  with  the  geneology  verses  (Mt.  1),  Matthew  maps 
out  for  the  reader  a  linear  progression  through  time  of  Jesus' 
ancestry,  yet  not  without  ruptures  in  this  order.  On  five  occasions 
this  masculine  biological  and  genealogical  symmetry  is  shattered 
by  the  "surprise"  presence  of  women  as  "outsiders,"  according 
to  the  biblical  mentality:  Tamar  (1:3),  Rahab  (1:5),  Ruth  (1:5), 
Rathsheba  (1:6),  and  finally  Mary  (1:16).  God's  plan  for  salvation 
does  not  always  move  smoothly  and  logically.  Even  more  than 
the  Archangels'  presence,  Mary's  central  position  in  this  icon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Incarnation  event,  testifies  to  the  key  roles  which 
God  gives  to  those  that  society  classifies  as  unfit  and  unacceptable. 
Matthew,  in  particular,  seeks  to  depict  Jesus'  ministry  as  one  that 
broke  through  parameters.  This  ministry  turns  one's  glance  away 
from  the  comfortable  and  the  familiar  toward  society's  outcasts 
who  needed  to  be  healed  through  inclusion.  These  subjects  within 
the  icon  would  invite  the  viewer  to  remember  other  "outsiders" 
whose  lives  Jesus  touched:  the  foreign  Magi  who  appear  at  his 
birth  (Mt.  2:1-12);  the  Roman  centurion  at  Capernaum  (8:5-13), 
the  tax  collector  Matthew  (9:9-13)  and  the  Canaanite  woman 
(15:21-28).  All  of  these,  along  with  the  host  of  sick  and  troubled 
that  Jesus  heals  witness  to  his  mission  of  inclusivity.  Ironically, 
it  is  this  very  mission  of  inclusion  that  will  cause  Jesus  to  be 
abused,  rejected  and  killed.  As  the  Virgin  of  this  icon  and  the 
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' 'angels  on  our  shoulder' '  remind  us,  there  is  a  cost  to  association 
with  Jesus  and  the  marginalized:  persecution,  exile,  displacement, 
sorrow.  The  icon  instructs  us,  however,  that  the  way  of  the 
Passion  and  cross  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to  truth  and  life. 

While  anxiety  and  fear  often  result  in  immobilization,  in  this 
setting  these  elements  seem  to  create  a  tension  which  serves  to 
animate  the  subjects  rather  than  anesthetize  them.  It  is  a  tension 
which  speaks  of  fear  and  apprension.  This  icon  suggests  that  by 
meditating  on  these  themes  of  fear  and  abandonment  within  the 
context  of  the  primal  relationship  of  mother  and  child,  the  believer 
can  be  brought  to  deeper  levels  of  spiritual  meaning.  Closer 
inspection  of  this  icon  points  to  this  inner  dynamic  of  tension. 
As  the  head  of  the  Child  moves  away  from  the  protection  and 
sustenance  of  his  Mother,  his  hands  grip  her  hands  in  an  attempt 
to  seek  stabilization,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sandal  of  his 
left  foot  comes  loose  in  agitation.  While  the  aura  surrounding  the 
icon  is  that  of  silence,  a  primal  cry  of  fear  and  abandonment  might 
be  heard  both  from  the  Child  as  well  as  from  the  Mother:  "A 
voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  sobbing  and  loud  lamentation' '  (Mt. 
2:18).  Can  the  bonds  of  love  which  tie  Jesus  to  God  and  to  his 
Mother,  Mary,  be  broken  by  death?  Is  God's  fidelity  and  love 
more  powerful  than  the  destruction  of  the  Passion  and  cross? 
These  are  questions  that  pierce  the  air  of  Bethlehem  and  Golgotha. 
These  are  questions  that  bestir  the  heart  of  every  human  being 
when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  suffering  and  death.  Who  is  there 
to  offer  comfort?  Who  will  offer  answers,  if  they  are  to  be  had? 
The  iconographer  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  answers  to  these 
questions  lie  within  the  gentle,  yet  directive  eyes  and  gesture  of 
Mary.  What  does  Mary's  firm  supporting  hand  and  revealing  eyes 
say  to  us  who  are  similarly  filled  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
our  own  struggle  with  evil  and  apparent  abandonment  in  death? 

For  Matthew,  the  Son  which  Mary  bore  and  now  manifests  to 
us,  is  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  of  fidelity  to  Israel:  "Behold 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel"  (Mt.  1:23).  Mary  would  teach  us  through  this  icon 
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that  answers  to  these  questions  lie  within  God's  enduring 
presence  with  us.  In  the  mysterious  process  of  conceiving  life  and 
bringing  it  to  birth,  God's  song  of  enduring  love,  ' 'Emmanuel: 
God-is-with-us"  (Mt.  1:23),  is  sung  loudly  and  clearly.  Mary 
would  have  us  listen  again  to  the  angelic  voice  assuring  Joseph: 
"do  not  be  afraid"  (Mt.  1:20)  or  to  the  heavenly  voice  that  would 
declare  to  the  women  at  the  tomb:  "Do  not  be  afraid!  I  know  that 
you  are  seeking  Jesus  the  crucified.  He  is  not  here,  for  he  has 
been  raised  just  as  he  said,"  (Mt.  28:5,6).  The  obedience  of  Jesus 
to  the  will  of  God  is  a  theme  that  Matthew  would  teach  to  any 
follower  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  a  theme  which  would  make  the 
Theotokos  glow  with  pride,  yet  whose  heart  would  be  wounded 
by  this  two-edged  sword.  It  is  the  same  Spirit's  breath  which 
Matthew's  Jesus  will  first  draw  in  the  arms  of  Mary  which  will 
energize  him  throughout  the  Gospel  story.  It  is  all  of  these 
elements  of  the  passion  narrative  which  portray  Jesus  as 
"knowingly  and  willingly  facing  the  cross  in  a  spirit  of  reverent 
obedience  to  God  and  to  the  mission  of  salvation  God  had  asked 
of  him"  (Senior/Matthew,  p.  141).  The  presence  of  the 
unanswered  cry:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
me?"  (Mt.  27:46  and  Mk.  15:34)  is  answered  graphically  in  this 
icon  and  poetically  in  the  remainder  of  Psalm  22  itself: 

For  he  has  not  spurned  not  disdained 

the  wretched  man  in  his  misery, 
Nor  did  he  turn  his  face  away  from  him, 
but  when  he  cried  out  to  him, 
he  heard  him. 

(Ps.  22:25) 

The  abandonment  and  fear  which  at  first  reading  seem  to 
characterize  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion  scenes  of  the  gospels  of 
Mark  and  Matthew,  as  well  as  this  icon  of  the  "Virgin  of  the 
Passion,"  take  on  a  deeper  and  different  meaning  through  study 
and  contemplation.  Like  the  child  of  the  movie  "Home  Alone," 
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the  Holy  Child  of  the  gospel's  experiences  terror  at  the  prospect 
of  parental  separation.  Yet  this  "Emmanuel"  needs  only  to  feel 
the  grasp  of  his  Mother's  hand  to  know  of  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  Almighty  whose  Spirit  continues  to  stir  within  her.  As  Mary 
may  have  instructed  Jesus  and  as  she  does  any  one  who  would 
be  his  follower,  the  path  that  leads  home  to  "Abba"  is  criss- 
crossed by  the  shadow  of  the  Passion.  Yet  it  is  not  a  path  that 
is  travelled  alone,  for  the  Crucified-and-Risen  Pilgrim  who  assures 
us:  "Behold,  I  am  with  you  always,  until  the  end  of  the  age  (Mt. 
28:20)  travels  it  also.  It  is  a  confidence  that  Jesus  first  learned  in 
the  arms  of  Mary  and  which  he  relearned  in  the  darkness  of 
Golgotha  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  empty  tomb.  May  we  be  such 
obedient  and  attentive  students  of  the  Father! 
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Almita  Carrion 


Conversion 

(A  Meditation  for  Lent) 


Buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  sea 
Enveloped  by  fathoms  of  silence, 
Unconscious  and  waiting  was  I. 
Centuries  passed  into  eons 
Until,  amidst  a  storm, 
I  was  rooted  up  and  tossed  about 
Riding  great  waves  to  the  shore. 
There  on  strange  sands  laid  I 
Wondering  what  I  was  and  why. 
Years  of  discovery  passed 
In  shapes  and  colors, 
Smells  and  sounds, 
But  none  of  those  was  I. 
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One  day  a  burlish  hairy  man, 

Immersed  in  thought, 

Chanced  my  way 

And  I  became  embedded  in  his  sandal. 

(It  was  thus  that  my  journey  began.) 

For  days  and  nights  he  traveled 

Until  he  reached  the  Jordan  river 

Then,  taking  off  his  sandals, 

He  walked  into  the  river 

Baptizing  all  who  came  and  shouting, 

"Repent!  Make  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord/7 

A  certain  Man  came  to  him  that  day 

To  be  poured  over  with  water. 

At  that  moment, 

Blinded  by  a  parting  of  the  skies, 

I  heard  a  voice  . . . 

"Thou  art  my  Beloved  Son 

In  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

What  I  saw  and  heard  that  day 

I  did  not  understand. 

An  emptiness 

Of  not  belonging  here  or  anywhere 

Was  deepened  when, 

Loosed  from  the  sandal, 

Survival  became  my  lot. 

Kicked  and  trampled  underfoot 

My  journey  took  me  far  and  wide. 

Finally,  between  two  rocks  in  a  cobblestone  street, 

Abused  and  ignored,  I  came  to  rest 

Seeking  no  purpose  to  my  existence. 
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One  cold  and  windy  afternoon 

A  great  commotion 

Amidst  the  fury  of  a  vicious  crowd 

Approached. 

This  perversion  of  humanity  was  jeering, 

Spitting,  crying: 

" Crucify  Him!" 

Unexpectedly, 

A  great  wooden  beam  pried  me  out  of 

My  cobblestone  niche 

As  it  passed  over  me. 

There  was  a  fall. 

Shouting  and  insults  increased 

And  I,  (now  wedged  between  the  bloody  toes 

Of  Him  who  had  fallen  with  the  beam), 

Became  a  part  of  this  drama. 

Frightened  and  wanting 

To  wrench  myself  loose, 

I  could  not! 

Reaching  a  hill-top, 

The  Man  was  laid  upon  the  beam  and 

Hammered  to  it. 

As  the  beam  was  lifted 

I  fell  to  the  ground. 

Looking  up,  I  recognized  the  Man 

As  the  one  I  had  seen  in  the  Jordan  river 

Long  ago. 

Sad  hours  passed 

Ending  in  a  long  drawn-out  sigh 

And  weeping  women. 
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Suddenly,  the  sky  blackened  . . . 
There  was  a  strange  silence  followed  by 
A  great  shaking  of  the  earth. 

Torrential  rain  buried  me  in  darkness 

Leaving  me  depressed 

By  all  I  had  seen  and  heard, 

But  did  not  understand. 

Weeks  later  a  Dove 

Searching  in  the  rubble 

Uncovered  me  and  swept  me  up. 

We  soared  high  above 

What  I  had  once  cursed 

As  the  confines  of  my  existence. 

Somehow,  everything  looked  different  now. 

How  beautiful  the  panorarma! 

Alighting  high  atop  a  hill, 

The  Dove  set  me  gently  down 

On  open  ground 

So  sun  and  rain  could  nurture  me 

In  this  new  environment. 

Slowly  I  began  to  grow. 

Time  passed  until  one  morning 

Some  children  and  a  woman  sat  underneath  my  limbs 

And  the  woman  began  to  tell 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  . . . 

Of  how  this  smallest  of  seeds  once  sown 

Becomes  the  largest  of  shrubs; 

A  refuge  for  the  birds  of  air. 
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Then  opening  her  hand  she  said, 

"See,  this  is  a  mustard  seed." 

In  her  palm  I  saw  what  I  once  was! 

"And  this  place,"  she  continued, 

"where  we  have  found  shade  and  comfort 

is  a  mustard  seed  matured." 

She  shook  my  limbs 

As  twittering  birds  took  flight 

From  within  me. 

And  I  understood 
What  I  was  and  why. 
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Francis  X.  Keenan,  C.P. 


O  God,  Remember! 


With  Jesus  they  crucified  two  criminals,  one  at  his  right  and 
one  at  his  left.  People  going  by  kept  insulting  Jesus,  tossing  their 
heads  and  saying,  "Ha,  ha!  So  you  were  going  to  destroy  the 
temple  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days!  Save  yourself  now  by  coming 
down  from  that  corss!"  (Mark  16:27ff.) 

She  came  one  night,  named  Pam 
"Just  want  to  sit  and  talk" 
Refused  to  be  seen  by  staff 
Agreed  to  share  with  me 

Her  story:  sad,  sad  tale 
A  marriage  of  twenty  years 
Three  teenage  children  home 
The  problem  was  her  Jack 
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In  Sales,  with  lots  of  trips 
All  drive,  no  rest:  Type  A 
She'd  found  Jack's  little  book 
It  hit  her  like  a  brick 

He'd  roamed  and  strayed  for  years 
Discovery  soured  all 
She'd  always  been  so  true 
And  loved  him  dearly  still 

The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  also  joined  in  and  jeered:  "He 
saved  others  but  he  cannot  save  himself!  Let  the  'Messiah,'  the 
'king  of  Israel, '  come  down  from  that  cross  here  and  now  so  that 
we  can  see  it  and  believe  in  him!"  The  criminals  who  had  been 
crucified  with  Jesus  likewise  kept  taunting  him. 

But  now  was  life  worth  this? 

The  children  almost  grown 

Home,  wealth,  life-style  . . .  meant  zilch 

"Is  it  wrong  to  end  it  all?" 

I  struggled  —  what  to  say? 
I  bargained  for  some  time 
"I'll  try  and  contact  Jack 
He  has  to  hear  your  side" 

She  still  refused  a  doctor 
But  promised  she  would  wait 
"Can  always  kill  myself!" 
A  prayer,  a  hug,  good-bye 

At  door,  Pam  stopped  and  turned 
"I  thank  you  for  your  time 
And  please,  remember  me!" 
Last  words  I  ever  heard 
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Two  criminals  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  one  at  his  right  and 
one  at  his  left.  People  going  by  kept  insulting  Jesus,  tossing  their 
heads  and  saying:  "So  you  are  the  one  who  was  going  to  destroy 
the  temple  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days!  Save  yourself,  why  don't 
you?  Come  down  off  that  cross  if  you  are  God's  son!"  (Matt. 
27:38ff.) 

I  phoned  Pam's  husband,  Jack 
Agreed  to  come  and  talk 
Confronted  him  with  truth 
Did  not  deny  . . .  repent 

I  mentioned  "suicide" 
"No  way!"  he  bristled  back 
"She's  much  too  strong  for  that! 
SheTl  never  kill  herself!" 

He  rambled  on  ...  I  sat 
"No  counselor  for  me  . . . 
I  think  I'm  still  in  love  .  .  . 
Will  try  to  talk  with  Pam  ..." 

Each  soul  has  breaking  point 
I  tried  the  phone,  "No  change" 
Again,  in  second  week 
"Jack's  gone  on  business  trip" 
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The  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  joined  in  the 
jeering:  "He  saved  others  but  he  cannot  save  himself!  So  he  is 
the  king  of  Israel!  Let's  see  him  come  down  from  that  cross  and 
then  we  will  believe  in  him.  He  relied  on  God;  let  God  rescue 
him  now  if  he  wants  to.  After  all,  he  claimed,  'I  am  God's  son!'  " 
The  criminals  who  had  been  crucified  with  Jesus  kept  taunting 
him  in  the  same  way. 

One  lazy  afternoon 
Pam  quietly  locked  garage 
Unfolded  blanket  on  floor 
A  pillow  near  exhaust 

Pam  turned  car's  motor  on 
Then  slept  away  her  pain 
Her  arms  in  "cross"  on  chest 
Her  face  splotched  cherry  red 

That  night  Jack  came  to  thank  me! 
For  hinting  suicide! 
"The  only  one  who  did" 
He  couldn't  believe  it  still 

(I  wanted  back  that  night! 
Should  never  have  let  her  leave!) 
Jack  asked  I  take  Pam's  Mass 
No  way  I  could  refuse 


One  of  the  criminals  hanging  in  crucifixion  blasphemed  Jesus: 
"Aren't  you  the  Messiah?  Then  save  yourself  and  us!"  (Luke 
23:30ff.) 
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I  used  "Good  Thief"  as  text 
"Jesus,  remember  me  ..." 
(Last  words  of  Pam  at  door) 
Thief  wasn't  asking  much 

Not  money,  power,  fame 
Just  that  he  be  remembered 
And  yet,  he  was  a  thief! 
Broke  laws  of  God  and  man! 

Then  Jesus  turned  his  head 

And  spoke  through  tears  of  pain 

(The  sole  recorded  time) 

"This  day  .  .  .  you'll  be  .  .  .  with  me! 

Our  God  is  not  our  foe 
Forgiving  .  .  .  patient  .  .  .  friend! 
It's  we  who  lose  ourselves 
Refusing  to  believe 


But  the  other  criminal  rebuked  the  first:  "Have  you  no  fear  of 
God,  seeing  you  are  under  the  same  sentence?  We  deserve  it, 
after  all.  We  are  only  paying  the  price  for  what  we've  done,  but 
this  man  has  done  nothing  wrong."  He  then  said,  "Jesus, 
remember  me  when  you  enter  your  kingdom." 

But  God  stays  God  .  .  .  thank  God! 
God  never  rests  his  case 
On  moment  of  our  life 
When  we  are  at  our  worst 
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In  loneliness  and  grief 
Frustrated,  hurting,  blind 
Nowhere  to  turn  . . .  but  booze  . . . 
Or  pills  ...  or  car  exhaust  . .  . 

God  judges  total  life 
Sees  all  ...  knows  all  ...  God  cares! 
Our  pains  . . .  our  joys  . . .  our  hopes 
Our  failures,  efforts  both 

My  prayer  for  Pam  that  day 
Was  stolen  from  God's  Book 
From  lips  of  a  thief  called  Good 
"O  God,  remember  Pam!" 


And  Jesus  replied,  "I  assure  you:  this  day  you  will  be  with  me 
in  paradise/' 
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Neil  W.  Davin,  C.P. 


The  Marriage  Tribunal 


During  the  past  thirteen  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
among  an  often  misunderstood  segment  of  the  People  of  God. 
This  segment  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
through  a  civil  divorce  and  are  now  petitioning  a  Church  Tribunal 
to  grant  them  annulments  of  their  previous  unions. 


I.     MY  TRIBUNAL  APOSTOLATE 

Why  do  I  believe  that  these  people  are  misunderstood? 
Whenever  I  give  a  talk  on  tribunal  procedure  to  a  general 
audience,  there  will  be  someone  —  a  "staunch  Catholic"  —  who 
for  many  years  has  endured  an  incredibly  unhappy  marriage  but 
"would  never  consider  even  the  possibility  of  divorce  and  Church 
annulment."  During  the  question  period,  if  not  before,  this 
person  will  excoriate  anyone  who  cannot  "hang  in  there  as  I  did." 
Their  challenge:  "If  I  could  suffer  through  it,  so  can  everyone 
else!"  This  long-sufferer  will  also  ridicule  tribunal  persons  who 
are  "helping  to  bring  down  the  moral  fiber  of  today's  church." 
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Yet,  such  misunderstanding  comes  not  only  from  lay  people, 
but  at  times  from  brother  priests  and  religious.  A  priest  once  asked 
me:  "How  many  of  the  annulments  which  are  granted  are  for 
marriages  which  were  really  invalid?"  However  well  intentioned 
my  Confrer  may  have  been,  this  was  equivalent  to  asking  "Are 
you  stupid  or  are  you  malicious?"  The  tribunal  judge  is  well  aware 
of  his  human  limitations  when  he/she  decides  in  the  Name  of 
God.  An  analogy  —  although  far  from  a  perfect  one  —  is  the  action 
of  the  priest  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Could  I  not  have  asked 
my  Confrer:  "When  you  absolve  from  mortal  sin  in  the  name  of 
God  —  do  you  think  those  sins  are  really  forgiven?" 

Most  of  the  people  who  come  to  us  are  truly  poor  in  spirit.  They 
have  struggled  through  a  civil  divorce  —  which  has  been 
described  as  the  greatest  suffering,  surpassed  only  by  the  death 
of  a  loved  one.  That  "marriage,"  which  they  planned  so  carefully 
and  which  they  celebrated  with  such  joy  on  their  wedding  day, 
ended  in  anger,  confusion,  and  —  at  times  —  even  hatred!  Some 
have  struggled  for  many  years,  trying  to  make  work  a  "marriage" 
which  could  never  work.  It  always  lacked  something  essential. 
They  finally  had  to  admit  to  themselves  and  to  God  that  they 
could  not  continue  in  the  constant  hell  of  their  daily  struggle.  To 
consider  such  a  "marriage"  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  union  with  his 
Church  —  would  be  the  ultimate  blasphemy! 


in  \Mjl      •*£<  pve<>dn(c  of- 
Jrsus  W[l — xMt  SucUan'st- 

Vum/  a\reat~[A/ouAc\  be  ouy 
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When  such  persons  come  to  us,  they  have  often  been  rejected 
by  their  families,  their  friends,  and  even  by  their  priests.  Some 
would  not  dare  to  enter  a  second  marriage  without  the  blessing 
of  the  Church.  Others  have  remarried  civilly  and  now  have 
children  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Their  children  wonder  why  their 
parents  do  not  receive  the  Sacraments.  Putting  ourselves  in  the 
parents'  place  —  how  could  we  explain?  If  we  really  believed  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist  —  how  great  would  be  our 
longing  to  receive  Him?  It  is  this  suffering  which  brings  many 
of  our  Petitioners  to  our  Tribunals,  and  which,  I  believe,  echoes 
the  fourth  word  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross. 

At  least  a  third  of  those  who  come  to  us  are  not  Catholics.  Some 
are  in  the  R.C.I. A.  Program.  Others  do  not  wish  to  convert  but 
want  to  marry  a  Catholic  spouse.  In  the  latter  case,  these  persons 
are  subjecting  themselves  to  a  soul  searching  process  which  they 
believe  is  totally  unnecessary.  Yet,  for  the  love  of  their  fiance, 
they  are  willing  to  suffer  the  intense,  personal  scrutiny  which  we 
require.  What  wonderfully  generous  people  they  are!  After  it  is 
all  over,  many  tell  us  that  our  process  was  therapeutic.  Yes,  this 
healing  is  their  resurrection.  The  process,  itself,  was  their  Calvary. 

I  believe  that  my  Tribunal  Apostolate  reaches  out  to  help  and 
to  heal  some  of  those  members  of  the  now  suffering  Christ  who 
are  most  in  need.  As  such,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  fitting 
ministry  for  a  Passionist. 


//.     OUR  TRIBUNAL  APOSTOLATE 

Our  principal  apostolic  work  is  making  known  Christ's  sacred 
passion  by  our  preaching.  Although  only  some  of  us  are  engaged 
full  time  in  this  wonderful  apostolate,  all  of  us  share  in  it  in 
whatever  way  we  can.  I  believe  that  only  a  few  of  our  men  are 
working  full  time  in  the  Tribunal  apostolate.  Yet,  should  not  every 
Passionist  have  some  knowledge  of  our  procedures,  so  that  he 
can  direct  those  in  need  to  their  own  tribunal?  Some  of  our 
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missionaries  have  told  me  that  on  every  mission  they  meet  at  least 
one  person  needing  an  annulment.  Parish  priests,  Retreat 
Directors,  and  Hospital  Chaplains  also  speak  of  a  constant  need 
for  tribunal  assistance.  I  respectfully  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Realize  what  an  annulment  means. 

An  annulment  is  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  Community  that 
a  particular  conjugal  union  lacked  some  essential  of  a  true 
marriage.  There  have  been  examples  of  annulments  in  the 
Church  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Yet,  only  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  psychological  grounds  become 
prominent.  This  is  due  to  advances  in  the  psychological  and 
social  sciences.  An  annulment  implies  that  there  was 
something  not  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  marriage.  Most 
often  this  is  expressed  in  a  lack  of  ability  to  communicate  on 
a  deep  level,  in  mutual  selfishness  and  continuing  immaturity, 
etc.  If,  even  after  reflection,  the  Petitioner  must  say: 
'  'Everything  was  perfect  for  the  first  ten  (or  whatever  number 
of)  years  . . ."  .  then  there  can  be  no  annulment.  However, 
at  times,  the  Petitioner  may  mean  something  different  from 
what  he/she  first  says.  For  example,  the  above  statement  may 
mean:  "For  the  first  ten  years  things  were  bad,  but  tolerable 
—  then  all  hell  broke  loose!" 

2.  Get  to  know  the  Tribunal  Persons  in  your  own  Diocese. 

While  essential  procedures  are  the  same  every  place,  each 
tribunal  must  make  adaptations  to  fit  its  needs.  Your  Judicial 
Vicar  and  his  associates  are  best  qualified  to  help  you  help  the 
divorced  people  of  God. 
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3.  In  every  tribunal  some  type  of  Libellus  or  Petition  must  be 
completed. 

Learn  how  to  aid  the  Petitioner  to  do  this  and  to  gather  the 
required  documents,  etc. 

4.  It  is  usually  tribunal  persons  who  obtain  further  testimony 
from  the  Petitioner,  the  Respondent  (i.e.,  the  other  party),  and 
the  Witnesses. 

Most  tribunals  are  under  staffed  and  some  would  be  happy 
to  have  you  assist  them  for  one  morning  or  afternoon  a  week 
—  or  in  some  other  way. 

5.  Some  tribunals  are  much  more  burdened  with  cases  than  are 
others. 

While  a  "normal"  case  may  take  eight  months  in  Tribunal  A, 
it  may  take  several  times  that  long  in  Tribunal  B.  If  the  tribunal 
of  the  place  where  the  Petitioner  resides  is  over  burdened, 
investigate  the  possibility  of  entering  the  case  in  another 
competent  court:  e.g.,  where  the  marriage  took  place  or  where 
the  Respondent  lives. 

6.  Stay  in  contact  with  the  Petitioner  during  the  months  (or  years) 
that  his/her  case  is  being  processed. 

No  matter  how  pleasant  tribunal  people  are  —  this  is  always 
a  painful  experience  and  the  Petitioner  will  need  your 
encouragement  and  affirmation.  Especially  will  your  support 
be  needed  if  the  Petitioner  receives  a  negative  decision.  Like 
you,  the  Judge  must  always  be  honest  with  God  and  with 
himself,  and  so  must,  at  times,  say  "no."  At  such  moments, 
your  intervention  as  a  priest  will  be  most  difficult,  but  for  that 
very  reason  —  most  necessary. 
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7.  Remember  that  whenever  people  are  able  to  be  helped  in  the 
"External  Forum  "  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  that  forum. 

The  "Internal  Forum  Solution"  does  have  a  place,  but  it  is  a 
very  limited  one.  When  a  priest  uses  it  frequently,  and 
especially  to  escape  "paper  work"  for  himself,  he  causes  chaos 
in  the  Body  of  the  Lord  and  most  often  confuses  the  very 
people  he  wants  to  help! 

8.  The  Tribunal  of  the  Palm  Beaches  will  be  happy  to  send  a 
brochure  explaining  in  greater  detail  the  meaning  of  an 
annulment  to  anyone  requesting  it. 

Remember,  however,  that  some  facets  of  our  process  probably 
differ  from  what  is  done  in  your  diocese.  For  our  brochure 
please  write  to: 

Tribunal  of  the  Palm  Beaches 

9995  North  Military  Trail 
Palm  Beach  Gardens  FL  33410 
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CONCLUSION 

As  Passionists,  we  are  dedicated  to  making  present  and  relevant 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  Should  we  not  recognize  Him  suffering 
in  every  segment  of  His  present  Mystical  Body?  An  often 
neglected  segment  of  the  present  Suffering  Christ  is  made  up  of 
divorced  men  and  women.  The  tragedy  of  divorce  has  most 
probably  touched  some  member  of  our  family,  or  some  close 
friend.  In  directing  such  persons  to  the  tribunal  and  educating 
them  in  what  the  tribunal  can  do  —  are  we  not  exemplifying  our 
splendid  Passionist  Charism? 
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JOHN  J.  O'BRIEN,  C.P. 


Shaping  A  Future 


From  January  25th  to  February  1st  Pope  Paul  II  sojourned  to 
the  African  countries  of  Cape  Verde,  Guinea-Bissau,  Mali, 
Burkina  Faso  and  Chad.  In  September  he  will  return  to  Africa 
again  for  his  seventh  visit.  This  time  it  will  be  to  Burundi,  Rwanda 
and  Tanzania.  Each  time  he  visits  Africa  he  joins  his  voice  with 
the  voice  of  a  continent  that  is  struggling  to  be  born  in  its  own 
distinctive  image  and  likeness.  Vox  victimarum  vox  Dei.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa,  the  cries  of  the 
anguished  victims  are  the  voice  of  God.  The  passion  of  Christ 
is  writ  large  in  nations  on  the  edge  of  famine  and  penury,  in 
nations  where  the  powers  of  Islam  vie  with  the  powers  of 
Christianity.  And  both  daily  interact  with  the  native  religious 
experience  of  peoples.  In  each  of  these  countries,  issues  of  food, 
water,  and  work  interact  with  issues  of  outside  political  pressures, 
the  role  of  women,  and  the  desire  for  freedom  for  all  its  citizens. 
At  first  glance,  the  nations  of  Africa  may  have  little  to  do  with 
Passionists  coming  to  chapter.  However,  in  a  world  shrinking  due 
to  media  information  and  networks,  in  a  world  interdependent 
in  finances  and  politics,  the  nations  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
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have  direct  relationship  with  a  Passionist  chapter.  These  people 
mirror  for  us  the  passion  of  Christ  in  a  new  world  being  born. 
This  new  world  is  not  the  world  of  the  reformation  and  counter- 
reformation.  Nor  is  it  the  world  of  the  enlightenment  and  post- 
enlightenment.  It  is  a  world  that  is  postmodern,  technological, 
and  capable  of  shaping  its  own  future.  It  is  a  world  being  born 
in  light  of  Gaudium  et  Spes.  This  is  the  context  in  which  our 
chapter  meets. 

VOY   WCTIAfARUM  vox  Dfi 


The  following  pages  represent  an  effort,  in  light  of  the  global 
context,  to  address  some  basic  issues  raised  at  the  pre-chapter, 
viz.,  what  option  for  the  poor  means  or  might  mean,  what  ways 
we  can  address  a  theology  of  money,  and  simple  lifestyle.  This 
is  a  working  paper  presented  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  not 
a  finalized  product.  Only  your  reflexion  and  the  chapter's 
communal  reflexion  can  come  to  some  wisdom.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  comments  here  might  be  heuristic  aids  to  come  to  wisdom. 

If  the  Pope  visits  Africa,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  continent 
becomes  a  focus  for  the  evangelizing  tasks  of  the  church.  At  stake 
in  a  world  being  born  is:  who  will  have  the  ultimate  power?  What 
kind  of  power  will  this  be?  At  the  basis  of  option  for  the  poor, 
a  theology  of  money,  and  simple  lifestyle  for  us  is  the  issue  of 
power.  A  historical  example  may  help.  In  the  late  ancient  world 
of  pre-Christendom,  the  key  question  for  the  early  christian 
churches  was:  who  had  access  to  the  divine?  Already  the  roman 
religion  of  the  region  had  a  sense  of  power  in  its  devotion  to  the 
dead.  Families  kept  a  close  kinship  with  their  dead.  They  visited 
their  cemetaries  and  they  maintained  a  domestic  piety  toward 
their  dead.  Roman  religion  was  decidedly  upperworldly.  The 
dead  exercised  both  presence  and  power.  Their  daemon,  their 
power  linked  the  upper  and  the  worldly  in  a  kinship  of  meaning 
and  advocacy.  The  roman  world,  clustered  in  nerve-racking 
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cities  and  in  social  groupings  that  required  advocacy,  looked  for 
any  means  of  power  it  could  get.  This  same  instinct  was  used 
by  the  christian  church  in  its  positioning  for  loyalty  and 
perseverance.  The  christian  system  had  its  power  from  Christ  and 
his  saints.  They  were  present  and  they  were  advocates  who 
assured  that  one  was  a  friend  of  God.  To  be  in  communion  with 
them  meant  that  local  communities  and  persons  were  empowered 
to  live  the  gospel  and  to  shape  a  future.  Thus  Damasus,  the 
bishop  in  Rome,  built  the  cemetary  system  with  the  aid  of  monies 
from  wealthy  Roman  widows  who  had  converted  to  the 
christians '  way.  (He  was  dubbed  the  "auriscalpius  matronarum," 
the  ear  tickler  of  noble  women).  Eventually  the  christian  way 
demonstrated  that  it  had  access  to  the  power  of  the  divine.  It 
epitomized  this  in  its  heroic  figures:  first  the  martyrs,  then  the 
bishops,  finally  the  ascetics. 

One  can  easily  read  the  ascetic  tradition  as  uniform  in  its  style. 
This  may  be  because  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Vita 
Antonii  and  the  importance  of  Cassian.  However,  power  was 
exercised  in  the  ascetic  tradition  in  various  ways.  Anthony 
journeyed  from  village,  to  nearby  desert,  to  the  deepest  desert. 
His  poverty  was  radical  and  he  advocated  extreme  simplicity. 
Because  he  had  reached  the  ' 'insouciance  of  the  grave/'  i.e., 
because  Anthony  was  not  attached  to  any  monied  or  power  elite 
in  the  city,  he  was  seen  as  a  fair  arbiter  and  a  just  advocate. 


Oftimes  religious  have  seen  their  power  by  radical  renunciation 
of  money  and  material  goods.  This  was  true  also  of  the  Syriac 
'holy  men,'  those  ascetics  who  went  to  the  holy  mountain  alone 
and  were  known  for  their  mortification,  ascetic  austerity,  and 
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vigilant  prayer.  When  they  came  out  of  their  caves,  often  at  the 
time  villages  had  carnivals,  they  gathered  fellow  disciples.  Some 
of  these  were  gyrovagues;  others  were  long  staying  friends.  Here 
the  issue  became  power.  The  holy  man  had  removed  himself  from 
the  hassles  of  the  town.  He  could  be  called  upon  because,  like 
Moses  and  Elijah,  he  had  communion  with  God  and  would  be 
impartial  about  land  and  water  rights.  Often  eccentric,  the  holy 
man  had  divine  power  and  no  material  power.  He  was  mediator 
for  those  seeking  to  resolve  issues  of  power.  A  final  example  is 
quite  different.  Both  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  Augustine,  while  aware 
of  the  ideals  of  Anthony  and  the  Syriac  ascetics,  were  men  of 
genteel  bearing  and  lettres.  Their  ideal  was  not  radical 
renunciation.  They  chose  to  integrate  the  best  of  the  roman  noble 
class  with  the  search  for  God,  learning  and  piety.  Augustine 
would  settle  for  an  experience  of  otium,  i.e.,  leisure.  The  goal 
was  to  pray,  to  converse,  to  study,  and  to  reflect.  The  experience 
of  otium  was  the  opposite  of  negotium,  i.e.,  the  absence  of  leisure 
as  people  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  commerce.  Holy  leisure 
was  valued  over  human  negotiation.  Power  came  in  the  quiet, 
leisurely  life  similar  to  those  of  the  noble  class. 

This  small  digression  into  the  religious  life  traditions  is  done 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  demonstrate  that  the  traditions  vary  in 
emphasis.  Second,  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  have  to  choose 
what  will  empower  us  to  live  in  a  world  that  is  being  born  and 
is  shaping  its  future  with  or  without  us.  The  fact  is  that  religious 
life  effected  its  own  kind  of  power  in  the  late  ancient  world.  For 
women,  it  was  a  means  of  education,  friendship  with  equals, 
partnership  with  men  in  a  patriarchical  society,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  leadership  in  a  male-dominated 
power  system.  The  question  is  now:  what  kind  of  power  can  we 
discover? 

The  present  world,  a  post-Christendom  one,  is  focused  on 
power.  This  is  not  a  question  of  upper  worldly  power.  Instead 
it  is  a  question  of  who  has  power  to  shape  one's  life,  direction, 
and  destiny.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  power? 
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Power  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  tremendum  in  many 
religious  circles.  Somehow  religious  folk  want  to  avoid  it.  Power 
is  unavoidable.  It  can  be  present  in  one  of  two  styles.  The  first 
is  power  that  is  dominative,  unilateral,  competitive.  Someone  is 
on  top  and  others  are  dominated.  Power  seems  to  be  exercised 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Certain  loci  vie  for  power  prominance 
(the  lawyers,  or  the  keepers  of  the  treasury,  or  the  thinkers,  or 
the  teachers  of  wisdom).  If  one  has  been  on  the  bottom  end  of 
the  power  spectrum,  then  power  is  eschewed  because  it  is 
oppressive.  But  power  can  also  be  mutual,  reciprocal,  cooperative. 
People  enter  into  covenant  or  partnership  with  mutual  regard  and 
esteem.  Each  locus  of  power  has  contributions  to  make  to  the 
general  enterprise  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  When  this  style  of 
power  directs  a  group  of  people,  there  is  possibility  for 
collaborative  networks,  mutual  recognition,  and  kinship  styles 
of  power.  There  are  no  ignoranti  or  illuminati. 

sfhe.  p/esevctwo/lcl ,  a  past-  CtiHSfeh- 
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Power  in  our  world  is  the  underlying  issue;  it  is  the  basis  for 
considering  option  for  the  poor,  a  theology  of  money,  and  simple 
lifestyle.  The  reason  we  are  so  aware  of  it  is  because  it  has  been 
abused  and  misused  in  this  century.  The  normal  course  of  life 
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has  ruptured  and  has  been  focused  on  major  interruptions  that 
indicate  that  unilateral  power  is  no  longer  acceptable.  The 
interruptions  have  been  the  following: 

1.  The  Shoah.  The  Holocaust  has  highlighted  the  horror  of 
genocide,  the  demonic  side  of  unilateral/ dominative  power  run 
wild.  It  has  called  into  question  the  God  of  classical  theology 
and  the  divine  distance  and  dispassion  when  faced  with  the 
vox  victimarum.  It  has  put  God  on  trial  and  it  has  challenged 
all  religious  peoples  to  reconsider  their  solidarity  with  the 
powerless  and  victimized. 

2.  The  Ecological  crisis  and  geocide.  The  blessing  of  technology 
has  proved  to  be  the  ungluing  of  the  ecosystem  and  the  human 
community.  The  earth  itself  has  proved  to  be  powerless  in  its 
struggle  for  survival,  as  icon  of  the  sublime/ divine,  and  as 
partner  with  humanity  for  mutual  well  being.  The  vox 
victimarum  is  here  the  water,  soil,  sea,  and  sky. 

3.  The  nuclear  threat.  The  power  of  affluent  nations  has  brought 
about  an  escalation  in  arms.  Only  now  do  the  major  super- 
powers seem  serious  in  reduction.  However,  the  amount  of 
money  used  for  military  hardware  and  its  diversion  from  other 
human  needs  indicates  that  many  feel  powerless  because  they 
have  inadequate  information  and  inadequate  clout  to  convert 
the  system.  This  threat  looms  more  large  when  other  nations 
develop  similar  nuclear  possibility  and  could  use  that  as 
leverage  in  the  struggle  for  food,  trade,  and  economic 
development. 

4.  The  suffering  poor  of  the  third  world.  People  of  first  world 
nations  tend  to  romanticize  the  poor.  The  suffering  poor  are 
dealing  with  being  on  the  margins  politically,  with  being 
powerless,  and  without  voice.  The  struggle  here  is  for  food, 
water,  medical  care,  minimally  human  housing,  the  possibility 
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for  work,  etc.  An  ecclesiogenesis  is  happening  here  as  small 
groups,  even  the  uneducated  and  illiterate,  gather  to  drink 
from  their  own  wells  and  begin  to  bring  up  waters  of  native 
wisdom  in  relationship  to  the  gospel  and  their  life  situation. 
The  poor  show  the  face  of  Christ.  Poverty  is  not  spiritualized; 
the  poor  are  materially  poor. 

5.  The  feminist  critique.  A  new  voice  is  being  developed.  At  first 
dimly  heard,  it  is  more  insistent,  sometimes  strident  (to  match 
male  stridency),  and  steadfastly  a  permanent  part  of  human 
discourse.  Much  of  the  voicelessness  taught  women  came  in 
19th  century  America  through  etiquette  books  in  the  public 
school  system  and  the  kinds  of  virtues  taught  in  Sunday 
school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  now  are  women's 
diaries  and  autobiographies  being  allowed  to  speak  in  college 
courses  as  well  as  novels  written  by  women.  It  is  important 
to  be  clear  about  the  power  issue  here.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
empowering  women  in  a  male  system  of  thought  or  doing. 
It  is  a  matter  of  feminist  women  and  men  offering  a  critique 
of  the  very  sources  upon  which  we  base  our  assumptions  about 
life,  then  scripting  possible  alternatives,  and  reconstructing  our 
ways  of  thinking,  doing,  and  interacting  so  as  to  insure  a  more 
egalitarian  access  to  resources  and  a  more  equitable 
participation  in  partnership. 

All  these  interruptions  have  shown  us  the  passion  of  Christ  writ 
large  today.  All  show  us  a  world  in  transition,  not  yet  born,  but 
one  in  which  we  can  have  a  part  in  shaping  its  future.  All  these 
show  a  new  way  of  going  about  thinking  and  power  sharing 
because  they  all  narrate  the  anguish  of  the  world  and  the  cries 
of  the  victimized.  These  narratives  bear  testimony  to  the  memoria 
passionis.  The  memoria  passionis  is  the  story  that  comes  from 
the  underside  of  history.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  whose  stories 
have  been  neglected,  forgotten,  suppressed,  repressed,  untold, 
or  manipulated.  They  are  the  stories  of  the  losers,  the  vanquished, 
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the  powerless  because  the  victors  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  the  powerful.  These  stories  have  never  been  allowed  voice. 
Instead  generations  have  been  built  on  the  capacity  to  forget  the 
carnage  and  horror.  It  is  as  if  the  old  soldiers  have  lionized  the 
comraderie  and  the  esprit  of  war,  relishing  their  chest  of  medals, 
and  overlooked  what  war  does  to  the  land  and  its  people.  This 
story  line  is  that  of  a  benign  gerontocracy.  It  is  no  longer  relevant 
to  the  youth,  the  majority  of  whom  are  powerless,  in  their  desire 
to  shape  a  future.  The  future  is  in  the  narratives  of  the  underside. 
These  are  subversive  memories  and  a  threat  to  the  dominative 
power  brokers  of  the  world.  These  scripts  belong  to  movements 
that  can  topple  systems  based  on  dominative-unilateral  power. 
The  silenced  local  story  is  now  re-emerging  and  the  power  of  its 
witness  is  linking  its  testimony  with  other  global  connexions.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  revolution  on  a  global  scale.  The  shared  story 
is  now  being  linked  with  the  other  revolutionary  moments  in 
religious  history,  i.e.,  the  exodus  and  the  passion  of  Jesus. 

At  the  heart  of  all  these  movements  is  a  new  hermeneutic  and 
a  new  vocabulary.  Now  we  come  close  to  the  topics  the  chapter 
has  desired  to  think  about  and  act  about. 


The  new  hermeneutic  is  the  basis  for  liberational,  ecological, 
gender  and  racial  movements.  This  hermeneutic  or  interpretative 
schema  is  simple  and  made  up  of  three  parts:  a.  a  critique  from 
the  grass  roots  level,  from  below,  of  the  sources.  Let  us  see  if 
there  are  androcentric  or  racial  biases.  What  has  been  neglected 
or  forgotten?  What  needs  to  be  unearthed,  discovered  or  re- 
discovered? b.  These  story  elements  are  allowed  to  be  brought 
together  either  to  integrate  them  into  the  existing  story  line 
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(where  that  is  healthy  and  possible)  or  to  provide  an  alternative 
narrative  or  script  (e.g.,  for  the  sake  of  the  reign  of  God),  c.  The 
task  of  reconstruction  both  of  the  story  and  the  systemic  structures 
that  can  shape  a  new,  viable  future.  The  movement  has  been  from 
suspicion  to  reconstruction.  The  enterprise  has  been  done  not  by 
elite  thinkers  but  by  the  grass  roots  membership  who  exercise 
shared  power  and  mutual  empowerment.  The  ascetical  discipline 
is  that  of  mystical  —  political  commitment.  One  has  been  willing 
to  enter  into  the  holy  dark  in  the  company  of  others,  no  matter 
what  that  might  reveal.  This  means  that  the  intellectual  and  the 
abject  poor  have  a  kinship  in  mutual  search  for  wisdom.  Both 
have  gift  to  bring  to  the  process  of  shaping  a  future.  This  is  not 
romantic  utopianism.  It  is  rooted  in  the  concrete  realities  of  today. 
What  are  some  of  the  new  words  associated  with  this 
hermeneutic? 

1.  praxis  and  orthopraxis.  This  is  not  merely  action  or  doing  as 
contrasted  with  theory.  Nor  are  praxis  and  theory  seen  to  be 
in  opposition  to  one  another.  Praxis  is  the  critical  reflexion  and 
thinking  that  comes  from  mulling  over  one's  experience 
(individually  or  communally).  Praxis  occurs  when  people  are 
alienated  from  the  systems  in  which  they  live  or  when  people 
are  oppressed  by  a  dominative,  unilateral  style  of  power.  The 
estrangement  causes  a  people  to  reflect  on  alternatives,  other 
options  for  well  being.  Orthopraxis  is  right,  correct  action 
based  on  one's  critical  reflexion.  It  is  always  operative  along 
side  orthodoxy,  right  thinking,  doctrine,  theory. 

Praxis  is  crucial  to  all  the  movements  mentioned  above 
because  it  allows  diverse  people  to  be  participants  in  reflexion 
and  action  from  the  grass  roots  level,  from  below.  Praxis  is 
often  connected  with  inculturation  and  globalization. 

2.  Inculturation  deals  with  local  cultures  respecting  their  own 
local  story  lines,  cherishing  them,  and  using  them  in  dialogue 
with  other  empowering  story  narratives.  As  a  consequence, 
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the  gospel  does  not  come  to  a  new  land  in  a  dominative 
fashion.  It  comes  and  takes  off  its  shoes  because  the  holy  is 
already  here.  It  then  enters  into  a  dialogue,  often  over  years, 
in  which  it  begins  to  see  how  gospel  elements  befriend 
elements  in  the  local  culture.  It  is  much  more  than  adaptation. 


Globalization  deals  with  the  possibility  of  plural  cultures 
coming  together,  each  with  its  own  thought  pattern,  symbol 
system,  and  way  of  being  active  in  the  world,  so  that  there 
can  be  dialogue,  mutual  exchange,  and  shared  table.  Many 
third  world  theologians  have  begun  to  reject  first  world 
theological  analysis  and  method  because  their  starting  points 
are  so  different  or  because  there  is  little  common  ground 
perceived  by  the  minority  theologian. 
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What  do  these  words  say  to  our  chapter? 

First,  the  poor  live  in  a  world  often  different  from  ours  because 
most  of  the  poor  are  third  world,  are  young,  and  are  not  versed 
in  the  story  lines,  symbol  systems  or  experiences  that  we  are.  To 
learn  who  the  poor  are  means  that  we  cannot  start  from  the 
vantage  point  of  orthodoxy  and  theological  principle.  We  need 
to  begin  from  the  starting  point  of  sharing  our  stories  in  a  shared 
praxis  method.  This  requires  that  we  respect  our  holy  ground  (the 
western  world)  and  their  incultured  holy  ground  (often  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  we  have  our  third  world  in  the 
homeless  of  our  urban  centers  and  in  the  rural  populations  of  the 
Appalachias  and  elsewhere).  This  also  requires  that  we  realize 
that  we  are  part  of  a  global  movement,  that  the  future  is  in  a 
rainbow  of  colors,  languages  and  races  being  church  and  possibly 
being  members  of  our  Province  in  vowed  and  lay  missionary  life. 

Second,  the  poor  are  seen  by  some  theologians  as  having  an 
epistomological  privilege  or  hermeneutical  privilege,  i.e.,  some 
kind  of  knowing  and  insightful  inside  track  on  what  the  gospel 
announces  as  good  news.  This  is  based  on  three  things:  Jesus 
was  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  marginalized 
of  his  own  day.  This  is  in  continuity  with  the  message  of  the 
prophets  and  the  experience  of  Israel.  They  took  the  side  of  the 
downtrodden  and  offered  hope  to  them  as  well  as  proclaiming 
a  message  of  repentance  and  conversion  for  those  who  had 
become  fat  cats  and  insensitive  to  the  anawim  or  these  unjustly 
treated.  Secondly,  while  poverty  is  an  evil,  the  poor  are  priviliged 
in  their  insight  because  they  have  nothing  to  get  in  the  way  of 
hearing,  accepting,  and  finding  joy  in  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel.  Thirdly,  the  poor  have  at  least  an  epistomological  priority, 
if  not  privilege,  because  they,  in  using  a  praxis  method,  are  in 
touch  with  experience.  With  a  praxis  starting  point,  they  are 
offering  an  alternative  to  the  dominative,  oppressive  power  of 
first  world  analysis  rooted  solely  in  theory  or  orthodoxy.  Some 
third  world  theologians  have  found  the  method  and  style  of  first 
world  theology  so  oppressive  and  disguised  in  its  own  culturally- 
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conditioned  assumptions  that  they  chose  praxis  as  their  starting 
point  in  order  to  avoid  first  world  arrogance  and  hubris.  They 
simply  prefer  to  drink  from  their  own  wells  in  proclaiming  an 
emancipatory  story  and  voice. 

The  poor  then  are  the  privileged  locus  for  theological  insight. 
The  bishops  of  CELAM,  of  the  Latin  nations  of  the  Americas, 
became  aware  of  this  when  they  assembled  in  Medellin,  Colombia 
in  1968.  The  purpose  of  their  gathering  was  to  make  concrete  the 
mentality  and  program  of  Vatican  II  for  Central  and  South 
America.  They  saw  the  memoria  passionis  and  the  crucified  one 
in  their  poor.  Most  of  their  people  are  poor.  The  bishops  decided 
to  place  the  focus  of  their  ministry  on  the  poor,  to  choose  the 
poor.  This  was  not  universal.  Some  bishops  still  defended  the 
landed  aristocracies,  the  power  elite  associated  with  the 
multinational  corporations,  and  the  national  security  states  with 
their  own  methods  of  power.  But  the  Medellin  decisions  meant 
that  the  church  would  commit  itself  to  the  poor  so  that  they  could 
opt  for  themselves  —  in  small  base  communities,  in  service 
(especially  in  alternative  styles  of  bonding),  in  solidarity  since  the 
church  was  deciding  to  enter  the  world  of  the  poor.  During  this 
time  most  of  the  major  theologians  began  to  develop  a  theology 
of  liberation  with  a  main  focus  on  the  crucified,  suffering,  cross 
bearing  Jesus. 

Ten  years  later  the  bishops  were  scheduled  to  meet  in  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles  in  Mexico.  John  Paul  II  would  play  his  own  role 
in  this  conference.  Some  of  the  preparatory  work  and  its 
preliminary  document  indicated  that  some  powerful  forces  in  the 
South  American  church  wanted  to  water  down  the  Medellin 
commitment  to  the  poor.  The  Christ  that  was  presented  in  the 
first  draft  of  documentation  was  one  of  communion  and 
reconciliation.  Furthermore,  there  was  an  effort  to  exclude  the 
input  of  the  liberation  theologicans.  None  of  this  swayed  the 
movement  begun  at  Medellin.  The  bishops  at  Puebla  finally 
settled  for  a  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  as  well  as  a 
"preferential  option  for  the  youth  of  their  countries."  Pope  John 
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Paul  II  stood  by  a  " preferential  but  not  exclusive  option  for  the 
poor."  The  bishops  went  on  to  say  who  the  poor  are;  the  poor 
are:  the  faces  of  young  children,  often  sick,  poor,  sometimes 
vagrant  and  homeless.  The  faces  of  young  people  without  training 
and  jobs.  The  faces  of  the  indegenous  peoples,  often  Afro- 
Americans,  oft  relegated  to  the  margins.  The  faces  of  the  peasants 
and  ill-paid  laborers.  The  faces  of  the  underemployed  and 
unemployed.  The  faces  of  the  marginalized  and  overcrowded 
urban  dwellers.  The  faces  of  the  old  people.  Together  these  all 
voice  the  lament  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Vox  victimarum  vox  Dei. 
A  preferential  option  for  the  poor  also  points  to  the  theology 
of  money.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  in  se  wrong  about 
money.  It  is  a  means  of  exchange.  But  the  christian  church  has 
had  varied  responses  to  its  meaning.  It  is  clear  from  the  biblical 
evidence  that  money  was  meant  to  be  shared,  nor  horded.  Mt. 
25  indicates  that  the  community  was  called  to  care  for  the  least 
ones,  the  little  ones  in  its  midst  especially  when  they  lived  in 
liminal  situations  like  prison,  illness,  nakedness,  etc.  (It  is  only 
in  the  last  100  years  or  so  that  exegetes  have  applied  this  passage 
to  a  world  beyond  the  horizons  of  the  christian  assembly).  The 
Luke-Acts  tradition,  both  in  the  stories  of  how  money  shaped 
gospel  characters  and  in  the  somewhat  Utopian  pictures  of  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  clear  that  those  who  have  more  are  to  use  that 
for  the  rest  and  are  to  share  in  an  egalitarian  fashion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  christian  faith  spread  throughout  the  empire  because  it 
provided  the  only  welfare  /charity  system  for  widows,  orphans, 
sojourners  et  al.  and  it  did  so  within  a  theology  of  hospitality 
extended  or  denied.  Shared  eucharistic  bread,  shared  resources, 
shared  experiences  of  witness  and  martyrdom  all  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  the  christian  faith.  Eastern  and  western  church 
writers  are  strong  in  their  advocacy  of  the  poor.  The  rich  should 
share  their  resources  because  the  poor  are  the  face  of  Christ.  They 
should  share  so  that  they  can  make  an  inn  for  them  either  literally 
or  in  the  heart.  They  care  for  the  poor  because  the  poor  will  pray 
for  them  and  their  salvation. 
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W'OW  do  Wt  viW  1 1 v vUej  m  fkt 
■first"  y/orf^  whew  o-h^ 
pMSiovtiSty  of  our  cut  flirt 
Ospid  h&Tivt  cu/ flirts  Iwt 
\M  YlM.  tU/rd  world'?. 


Poverty  of  spirit,  detachment,  willingness  to  give  (in  solidarity 
with  the  benefaction  of  God  in  Jesus),  all  led  to  a  taming  of  the 
spirit  of  greed.  Those  who  hold  on  to  riches  announce  that  they 
do  not  need  others.  They  have  what  they  need  in  their  riches  and 
in  their  circle  of  chosen  friends.  The  christian  movement  does  not 
condemn  riches.  It  simply  cautions  that  it  might  be  easier  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Money  does  become  a  problem  when  the  church  faces  printed 
money  and  the  beginning  of  banking  in  the  years  1100-1200  in 
western  Europe.  Money  is  not  just  a  means  of  exchange.  It  is  also 
something  that  can  be  accumulated.  Money  becomes  filthy  lucre. 
For  the  first  time  in  Europe  Jews  are  depicted  as  nefarious  dealers 
in  money;  they  are  cordoned  off  from  christians  into  Jewish 
sections  and  given  yellow  stars.  Christian  projection  over  money 
and  its  dirtiness  is  at  the  origins  of  anti-Semitism  and  genocide. 
It  is  in  this  profit  economy  that  Francis  of  Assisi  enters  to  offer 
a  radical  alternative  —  radical  poverty  in  union  with  the  Christ 
who  was  born  naked  and  who  died  naked.  Poverty  becomes  a 
radical  alternative  and  its  voluntary  nature  puts  followers  of 
Francis  on  a  path  of  solidarity  with  the  poor. 

How  this  translates  to  daily  life  today  is  difficult.  A  simple  life 
style  might  include  a  radical,  more  hands-on  connexion  with  the 
materially  poor.  It  will  call  us  to  ask  where  do  we  live,  with  whom 
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do  we  live  and  among  whom,  and  how  do  we  live?  Where  are 
our  priorities?  How  do  we  view  living  in  the  first  world  when 
other  Passionists  of  our  culture  and  native  cultures  live  in  the  third 
world? 
Some  conclusions  can  be  suggestive  for  our  action. 

1.  Where  do  we  stand  in  our  theology  and  in  our  operational 
commitments  when  it  comes  to  the  Shoah,  ecology,  peace,  the 
women's  movement,  the  poor?  Do  we  theologize  in  solidarity 
with  them  or  are  we  first  world  and  androcentric? 

2.  Where  do  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  those  we  share  life  with 
in  Atlanta,  Union  City,  West  Virginia,  etc.  where  poverty,  or 
race,  or  language  all  are  voices  calling  out  to  us?  Do  we  do 
anything  to  celebrate  black  history  month,  do  we  know  any 
of  our  Afro-American  Catholic  history,  do  we  see  what  we  do 
here  in  connexion  with  Passionist  engagement  in  the  Latino 
countries?  Are  we  open  to  the  sanctuary  movement? 

3.  Our  contemplative  heritage  is  crucial  to  our  recognizing  the 
poor  and  the  crucified.  It  calls  us  to  enter  into  the  holy  dark, 
to  consider  fasting  from  various  kinds  of  technology  (at  least 
sometimes),  of  contributing  money  and  time  to  movements 
in  this  country  that  advocate  justice  and  peace. 

We  may  be  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  reconstitute  a  full- 
time  justice  and  peace  office.  We  may  have  to  incorporate  these 
concerns  into  our  contemplative  and  intercessory  prayer. 

4.  Are  we  open  to  more  hands-on,  direct  involvement  with  the 
poor  and  the  crucified  of  the  world  where  we  are?  Would  an 
option  for  the  poor  determine  what  monies  we  use  to  subsidize 
a  ministry?  Would  that  same  option  influence  whether  we  take 
a  parish  or  establish  a  mission? 
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5.  All  of  the  faces  of  the  poor  require  that  we  look  into  our  policies 
about  hiring,  advancement  in  employment,  and  the  wages  we 
pay  employees.  It  might  require  that  we  begin  to  advance  other 
groups  in  their  efforts  for  justice  and  peace  —  by  money 
contributions,  by  brochures  that  are  available  in  our  parishes 
and  retreat  centers,  by  our  writing  congress-people. 

6.  Finally,  we  may  need  to  develop  our  own  community  life  by 
allowing  room  in  liturgy  for  lament,  by  advancing  public  action 
and  amity  in  our  preaching  and  ministry,  by  our  opening  our 
doors  to  people  who  can  eat,  pray  and  share  with  us  their 
dreams  for  a  new  future,  by  being  willing  to  work  for  the  poor 
for  nothing  at  times,  and  by  learning  that  comes  from  study 
and  shared  reflexion. 

There  are  no  magical  answers  to  these  questions.  There  are 
many  avenues  that  this  chapter  can  explore  and  some  pathways 
that  will  bring  us  to  a  new  homecoming  in  memoria  passionis. 
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KENNETH  O'MALLEY,  C.P. 


The  New  Dictionary 
of  Sacramental  Worship 


Edited  by  Peter  E.  Fink,  S.J.,  Collegeville,  MN:  A  Michael  Glazier 
Book,  Published  by  The  Liturgical  Press,  1990.  1352p.  $69.50. 
ISBN:  0-8146-5788-5 

In  1987,  Michael  Glazier  publications  produced  one  of  the  most 
needed  and  helpful  dictionaries  of  theology  to  appear  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  This  time  under  the  sponsorship  of  The 
Liturgical  Press,  Michael  Glazier  Books,  have  done  it  again.  The 
New  Dictionary  of  Sacramental  Worship  can  proudly  take  its  place 
beside  its  predecessor,  The  New  Dictionary  of  Theology,  as 
companion  and  complimentary  volumes.  What  this  new  title  does 
is  to  evidence  that  the  English-speaking  Catholic  Church  has 
reached  a  level  of  liturgical,  pastoral,  and  theological  maturity  and 
sophisitication  which  the  Catholic  and  Christian  world  badly 
needs  and  will  respect. 
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This  valuble  reference  tool  is  brought  together  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Peter  E.  Fink,  S.J.,  who  teaches  sacramental  theology 
at  Weston  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He 
has  graduate  degrees  in  physics,  natural  science,  theology,  and 
his  doctorate  is  in  systematic  theology  from  Emory  University. 
He  has  very  ably  gathered  together  one-hundred-sixty-four 
scholars  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  geographically  dispersed 
parts  of  the  world  (United  States  (151),  Canada  (6),  Ireland  (4), 
England  (2),  and  Australia,  Jordan,  and  Nigeria).  This  title  is 
catholic  in  its  assemblage  of  scholars  who  are  not  only 
geographically  diverse,  but  also  ecumenically  varied:  Episcopal, 
Jewish,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Eastern  church 
scholars  are  all  contributors.  They  are  publishers,  editors,  pastors, 
seminary  rectors,  catechists,  musicians,  dancers,  theologians,  and 
of  course,  one  of  the  most  impressive  rostrums  of  liturgists  in  the 
English  speaking  world  all  gathered  together  in  this  one  volume. 
An  amazing  accomplishment. 

These  scholars  were  asked  to  structure  their  contributions  to 
this  theological  and  pastoral  resource  by  addressing  the  issues 
as  they  saw  them!  That  is:  "What  would  you  like  to  find  there?" 
if  you  were  to  use  this  tool.  The  articles  do  give  you  a  sense  of 
the  authors  themselves.  These  articles  truly  are  a  collection  of  the 
visions  of  these  theologicans,  liturgists,  pastors,  and  their  sense 
of  the  Church.  Therefore,  because  they  reflect  the  question  posed 
to  them,  there  is  an  amazing  sense  of  understanding,  urgency, 
and  pastoral  sensitivity  in  the  articles. 

There  are  three-hundred-thirty-one  entries  in  this  dictionary. 
Two-hundred-seventy-one  are  signed  articles.  A  very  welcomed 
advance  with  this  title  over  its  companion  volume  is  that  each 
article  has  a  bibliography  attached  to  it,  as  well  as,  the  name  of 
the  contributing  author.  Where  it  is  appropriate,  cross  references 
are  liberally  assigned  in  bold  type.  This  is  an  extremely  thoughtful 
and  helpful  feature  in  this  tool.  An  example  of  this  is  the  article 
"Aesthetics,  Liturgical"  is  followed  by  the  cross  reference  See 
Art,  liturgical;  Architecture,  liturgal;  Music,  liturgical;  Imagination 
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and  worship;  Doxology;  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  worship; 
Liturgical  time,  theology  of;  Gesture  and  movement  in  the  liturgy; 
Dance,  liturgical;  Vestments,  Liturgical;  Vessels,  sacred. 


The  entries  are  divided  into  seven  major  areas:  1)  The 
Worshiping  Church  (12),  2)  The  Heritage  of  the  Church  (11),  3) 
The  Sacramental  life  of  the  Church  (120),  4)  The  Church  at  prayer 
(71),  5)  The  Church  and  the  arts  (29),  6)  The  Reflecting  Church 
(15),  and  7)  The  Pastoral  Mission  of  The  Church  (13).  Although 
this  title  is  called  a  " dictionary' '  every  entry  is  at  least  a  paragraph. 
However,  the  major  two-hundred-seventy-one  articles  are  of 
substantial  length  to  make  up  this  1,351  page  volume.  Many  of 
them  are  encyclopedic  in  length,  the  article  on  "The  Sacraments 
of  Orders"  is  over  eleven  pages  in  length,  the  article  on  "The 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours"  is  fourteen  pages  in  length,  etc. 

This  title  is  extraordinarily  inclusive.  Articles  treat  of  topics  in 
their  historical  settings,  the  effect  of  Vatican  II,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  question.  It  answers  the  question:  "How  does  one 
carry  out  liturgy  locally,  or  contextually?"  It  treats  each  subject 
from  the  scriptural,  historical,  and  theological  foundations  of  each 
topic.  It  also  discusses  the  preparation  of  the  ministers  and  the 
recipients  of  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies.  It  treats  of  liturgy 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  in  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  frequently  the  relationship  to  Jewish  roots  of 
Christian  worship.  It  lifts  up  the  contribution  and  the  role  played 
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in  the  liturgy  of  the  hierarchy,  the  laity,  pastors,  theologians,  the 
Papacy,  not  surprisingly,  the  Benedictines,  and  others.  Articles 
treat  the  multiplicity  of  people  pastoral  ministers  must  serve,  to 
name  a  few:  Adults,  American  Indians,  children,  collegiates, 
divorced,  infants,  laity,  the  marginalized,  parents,  persons  with 
disabilities,  the  sick,  sponsors,  and  young  adults,  and  many  more. 
It  treats  a  myriad  of  topics.  These  are  as  diverse  as:  Catholic 
preaching  in  the  U.S.,  Children  and  death,  Death  of  children, 
Ecumenical  marriages,  Evangelization,  Feasts  of:  Angels, 
Apostles,  Christ,  Evangelists,  Mary,  etc.,  Healing,  Images  of  God 
in  liturgy,  Imagination  and  worship,  Inclusive  language, 
Inculturation  of  the  liturgy,  Lay  ministry,  Lay  spirituality, 
Liturgical  commitees,  Liturgical  creativity,  Liturgy  and  politics, 
Liturgy  and  social  issues,  Liturgy  via  television,  Ministry  to  the 
divorced,  Music  at  weddings,  Native  American  ritual,  Ordination 
of  women,  Popular  devotions,  Preaching  as  art  and  craft, 
Preaching  by  lay  persons,  Priestly  spirituality,  Reconciliation  and 
spiritual  direction,  Reconciliation  and  therapy,  Sacramental 
records,  Secular  rituals,  Secularization  and  worship,  Spiritual 
Direction  and  liturgy;  Suffering,  Symbols  in  baptism,  Theology 
of  death,  Theology  of  forgiveness,  Theology  of  preaching,  Times 
for  baptism,  Use  of  media  in  the  liturgy,  and  Women  in  ministry. 
Physically,  this  is  a  beautifully  manufactured,  black,  buckram 
cover,  with  a  patch  of  red  on  the  spine  with  the  title  of  the  book 
and  the  name  of  the  editor  in  magnificent  gold  print.  Sudabeh 
Balakhani,  who  designed  and  produced  this  title,  and  Placid 
Stuckenschneider,  O.S.B.,  who  designed  this  cover,  deserve  high 
compliments  for  such  a  fine  job.  This  is  a  volume  which  is  a 
pleasure  to  handle  and  use.  It  is  designed  with  the  user  in  mind. 
There  is  an  alphabetical  index,  a  topical  index  in  seven  major 
headings  with  related  subheadings,  plus  a  listing  of  the 
contributors.  Clearly,  a  volume  designed  for  both  the  scholar,  the 
student,  as  well  as,  the  busy  practitioner  or  pastor.  It  is  an 
excellent  title  which  all  Reference  librarians  will  have  to  include 
in   their   "useful   and   recommended   titles   in   theology"    in 
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bibliographic  instruction  courses.  It  is  a  required  title  for  the 
reference  section  in  theology  of  most  libraries,  whether  high 
school,  college,  graduate  school,  seminary",  or  public  library.  It 
is  a  title  all  pastors,  directors  of  religious  education,  religion 
teachers,  seminary  and  theological  faculty  members  will  want  to 
have  among  their  most  ' 'important  titles."  It  is  a  title  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  without.  The  book  world  is  indebted  to  Liturgical 
Press,  for  one  of  the  very  best  Michael  Glazier  Books.  It  is  a  book 
that  in  body  and  spirit  reflects  the  topic  to  which  it  sparks.  It  is 
intellectually  robust,  enthusiastic  in  its  communication;  it  is 
profoundly  serious  and  amazingly  practical.  It  is  an  American 
Catholic  product.  It  is  a  book  you  will  want  to  keep  for  yourself, 
and  give  as  a  gift.  It  is  a  book  which  will  last,  not  only  because 
of  the  content,  but  because  Liturgical  Press  is  to  be  thanked  for 
manufacturing  this  product  permanent  title,  which  is  done  with 
acid  free  and  alkaline  buffered  paper.  It  is  a  sturdy  volume,  which 
librarians  will  appreciate,  because  it  is  manufactured  from  sheet 
fed  presses  which  allows  the  grain  of  the  paper  to  run  parallel 
to  the  spine.  We  appreciate  this  advance  in  this  very  splendid 
volume.  This  is  a  book  that  is  both  reasonable  and  worth  the  price 
of  $69.50.  A  purchase  you  will  not  regret  and  will  classify  as  one 
of  those  "How  did  I  get  along  without  it  before?"  books. 

This  title  has  specific  importance  for  Passionists.  Not  only  is 
John  O'Brien,  C.P.,  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  impressive 
volume,  but  the  topics  are  so  preaching-passion  specific.  Under 
the  division  "The  Church  at  Prayer"  is  the  subdivision 
"Proclaiming  the  Word."  The  topics  treated  here  are:  Theology 
of  the  word,  Theology  of  preaching,  Preaching  the  scriptures, 
Homily,  Liturgical  ministry  of  preaching,  Preaching  as  art  and 
craft,  Preaching  the  lectionary,  Catholic  preaching  in  the  U.S., 
and  Preaching  by  lay  persons.  Other  topics,  we  as  Passionists 
always  try  to  understand  better,  are  treated  here  also: 
Evangelization,  Sacrifice,  Theology  of  forgiveness,  Conversion 
from  sin,  Suffering,  Healing,  Theology  of  death,  Liturgies  of  Holy 
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Week,  Spirituality,  The  Cross,  and  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  name 
a  few. 

It  is  a  fine  book,  one  that  every  monastery,  parish,  retreat  center 
will  want  on  its  shelf.  It  is  one  that  all  professional  ministers  of 
the  Word  will  consider  a  "vademecum." 


vudeniecum 
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Our  Writers 


Isaias  Powers,  C.P.is  a  priest  and  popular  preacher  /writer.  A 
member  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province,  "Ike"  lives  at  Mother 
of  Sorrows  Monastery,  110  Monastery  Ave.,  W.  Springfield,  MA 
01089. 

John  Powers,  C.P.  is  a  priest  and  a  member  of  the  retreat  center 
team  at  Holy  Family  Retreat  House.  A  member  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Province,  John  lives  at  303  Tunxis  Road,  W.  Hartford,  CT 
06107. 

Dorothy  L.  Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  Passionist  Secular 
Institute,  is  a  fine  lay  preacher  of  parish  missions  and  retreats 
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Helen  V.  Gallagher,  C.P.  is  a  Passionist  nun  living  at  St.  Gabriel 
Monastery,  631  Griffin  Pond  Rd.,  Clarks  Summit,  PA  18411. 

Lawrence  Rywalt,  C.P.  is  a  parish  minister  living  at  St.  Michael- 
St.  Joseph  Parish,  1309  Central  Avenue,  Union  City,  NJ  07087. 
He  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province. 

Mrs.  Almita  Carrion  is  a  skilled  retreat  team  member  and  spiritual 
director.  She  serves  at  Mater  Dolorosa  Retreat,  700  North 
Sunnyside  Avenue,  Sierra  Madre,  CA  91024-0007. 
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Francis  X.  Keenan,  C.P.  is  a  priest  and  hospital  chaplain  at 
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Cross  Province  and  lives  at  5700  North  Harlem  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60631. 

Neil  W.  Davin,  C.P.  is  a  priest  and  has  served  in  the  Marriage 
Tribunals  of  Harrisburg  and  Palm  Beach  dioceses.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province  and  now  serves  in  the  Marriage 
Tribunal  of  Metuchen  diocese.  He  lives  at  the  Province  Pastoral 
Center,  80  David  Street,  South  River,  NJ  08882. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P.  is  a  priest  and  member  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Province.  He  presently  serves  as  editor  of  The  Passionist. 

Kenneth  O'Malley,  C.P.  is  a  priest  and  serves  as  Director  of  the 
Library  at  the  Catholic  Theological  Union.  A  member  of  Holy 
Cross  Province,  he  lives  at  C.T.U.,  5401  South  Cornell  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60615. 
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Recent  Publications 


Isaias  Powers,  C.P.  has  published  a  variety  of  popular  spirituality 
books  with  Twenty-Third  Publications  in  Mystic,  CT.  Still  going 
strong  are  Quiet  Places  with  Jesus  (1980),  Letters  From  An 
Understanding  Friend  (1985),  Quiet  Places  With  Mary  (1986)  and 
Fr.  Ike's  Animal  Stories  (1988).  Advent  and  Lenten  page-a-day 
meditation  booklets  are  published  each  year  by  Twenty-third 
Publications. 

John  Powers,  C.P.  has  also  published  significant  popular 
spirituality  books  with  Twenty-Third  Publications  in  Mystic,  CT. 
These  include  Mirror,  Mirror  On  The  Wall  (1988),  Holy  Human: 
Mystics  For  Our  Time  (1990),  and  If  They  Could  Speak  (1991). 
He  also  wrote,  presented,  and  produced  The  Inner  Family,  a  one 
hundred  video  series  for  adult  education  in  spirituality  and 
psychology. 

John  F.  Kobler,  C.P.  author  of  Vatican  II  and  Phenomenology: 
Reflections  on  the  Life-World  of  the  Church  (Dordrecht:  Martinus 
Nijhoff ,  1985),  has  recently  published  Vatican  II,  Theophany  and 
The  Phenomenon  of  Man:  The  Council's  Pastoral  Servant  Leader 
Theology  for  the  Third  Millennium.  This  is  available  from  Peter 
Lang  Publishing,  Inc.  62  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10036-4202.  We  hope  to  review  this  volume  in  a  future  issue  of 
The  Passionist. 
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Paul  Wadell,  C.P.,  author  of  Friendship  and  the  Moral  Life  (Notre 
Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1989),  has  also  recently 
published  Friends  of  God:  Virtues  and  Gifts  in  Aquinas.  This  is 
now  available  from  Peter  Lang  Publishing  (address  above).  We 
hope  to  review  this  volume  in  a  future  issue. 

Donald  Senior,  C.P.,  author  of  numerous  articles  and  books,  has 
recently  completed  his  last  volume  in  the  four  volume  series  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John.  These  Michael  Grazier  books  are  available  from  the 
Liturgical  Press,  Box  7500,  St.  John's  Abbey,  Collegeville,  MN 
56321  and  at  local  bookstores.  The  four  volume  set  makes  a 
wonderful  addition  to  pastoral  libraries  and  a  lovely  gift.  We  hope 
that  these  four  volumes  will  serve  to  make  up  articles  of  pastoral 
concern  and  theological  reflection  in  a  future  issue  of  The 
Passionist. 


A  Correction 


Please  note  the  following  addition  that  our  readers  can  make  to 
The  Passionist,  number  21,  1991.  In  the  article,  "The  Special 
Charism  of  Preaching  ...  A  Response"  by  Leo  P.  Brady,  C.P., 
on  page  62,  seven  lines  from  the  bottom,  please  read:  "The  end 
of  man  is  to  enter  into  the  Family  Life  of  God,  not  by  some 
extrinsic  grace,  but  by  the  interaction  of  the  Trinity  with  each  of 
us." 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

We  welcome  Malcolm  Cornwell,  C.P.,  to  the  editorial  board. 
Malcolm  is  a  gifted  preacher  of  retreats  for  clergy,  religious  and 
laity.  His  writing  shows  a  love  of  Bible,  worship  and  pastoral  care. 
Our  readers  and  our  board  will  benefit  from  his  keen  insight  and 
good  judgement. 

This  issue  of  The  Passionist  begins  with  articles  on  the  passion 
of  the  earth.  Gail  Frances  Worcelo  reflects  on  her  passionate 
commitment  in  light  of  a  global,  earth  centered  spirituality. 

Paul  J.  Cusack  addresses  the  preaching  of  the  passion  of  the  earth. 

Cassian  J.  Yuhaus,  well  known  for  his  international  ministry  to 
religious  life,  reflects  on  vowed  membership  and  the  creative 
forms  of  extended  membership  developing  in  the  church. 

Phil  Paxton  develops  the  ecclesiology  and  spirituality  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross.  This  is  seen  in  light  of  the  reforms  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  the  needs  of  today. 

Four  articles  represent  mature  reflection  on  the  meaning  of 
Passionist  life  and  ministry.  David  Colhour  sets  the  context  by 
speaking  of  inculturation.  Donald  Ware  outlines  the  concerns  that 
our  retreat  centers  have  and  the  challenges  these  holy  places  have. 
David  Cinquegrani  observes  the  ways  in  which  liturgical  music 
becomes  vital.  Finally,  Joseph  Sedley  writes  on  the  significance 
of  dreams  and  how  they  symbolize  death  and  resurrection  in 
personal  growth. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  authors  in  this  issue  appear  for  the  first 
time.  The  quality  and  depth  of  their  writing  is  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  life,  thought  and  spirituality  that  is  alive  in  Passionist 
women  and  men  in  North  America. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 
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GAIL  FRANCES  WORCELO,  C.P. 


Holy  Earth:  A 
Passion-ate  Commitment 


It  may  be  that  some  little  root  of  the  Sacred  Tree  still  lives. 
Nourish  it  then,  that  it  may  leaf  and  bloom  and  fill  with 
singing  birds. 

(Black  Elk) 

These  words  of  Black  Elk,  a  great  holy  man  of  the  Oglala  Sioux, 
are  powerful  in  their  imagery.  In  this  time  of  planetary  crisis  and 
turmoil  when  the  entire  Earth  groans  in  agony  from  so  many 
destructive  forces  pressing  in  upon  it,  to  find  some  "Tittle  root 
of  the  sacret  tree"  and  begin  to  nourish  it  is  profound  work 
indeed. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  me  as  a  woman  Passionist  in 
these  latter  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  within  this 
challenge  that  I  recently  professed  a  life  commitment  within  the 
context  of  an  Ecological  Age.  The  following  reflection  will  speak 
of  how  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  has  influenced  me  as  a  woman 


Passionist  and  how  it  influenced  the  manner  in  which  I  celebrated 
my  final  profession  into  the  Passionist  Order. 

If  there  is  a  mantra  I  must  chant  over  and  over  again  in  my 
prayer  it  is,  "What  about  the  children?"  What  kind  of  planet  are 
we  passing  on  to  the  generations  to  follow  our  own?  Is  it  a  planet 
intact  in  its  magnificence  and  beauty  or  one  desecrated  by  greed 
and  limitless  appetite? 

I  believe  the  challenge  we  face  as  we  engage  in  a  deeper  probing 
of  the  Passion  Mystery  is  the  challenge  of  reflecting  back  to  people 
the  essential  mystery  of  Christ  in  the  universe.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  written:  Something  which  is  known  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  have  heard  and  seen  with  our  own 
eyes,  that  we  have  touched. .  .the  Word  who  is  Life,  this  is  our 
message. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning!  The  entire  planet,  all  life 
forms,  the  journey  of  a  fifteen  billion  year  story  with  groping  and 
struggle,  sacrifice  and  death,  this  whole  process  has  been  holy 
sacred  from  the  beginning.  We  ourselves  are  strands  of  the  Spirit, 
part  of  an  interconnected  web  of  life,  death  and  resurrection. 

As  I  explore  the  evolutionary  dynamism  of  the  Passion  Mystery 
within  the  broader  context  of  the  Universe  Story  I  understand 
that  from  the  beginning  the  Universe  has  had  a  sacrificial 
dimension.  Life,  death  and  resurrection  are  coded  into  the  very 
psyche  of  the  Universe.  For  me,  it  is  within  this  larger  dimension 
of  sacrifice  that  the  Passion  Charism  today  unfolds  and  breaks 
open. 

This  breaking  open  has  come  about  through  reflection  on  the 
great  sacred  story  of  the  Universe,  which  has  been  articulated  in 
this  twentieth  century  for  the  first  time  with  scientific  precision 
through  empirical  observation. 

This  New  Story  of  the  origins  of  the  Universe  shakes,  shifts, 
and  expands  consciousness.  It  shatters  old  images  and  paradigms 
of  who  we  thought  we  were  and  where  we  thought  we  came 
from.  Understanding  on  every  level  is  radically  altered. 
Essentially,  for  the  first  time  in  its  four  and  a  half  billion  year 


history,  the  Earth  through  the  human  is  able  to  reflect  back  on 
itself.  And  in  this  sustained  reflection  comes  to  see  itself  not  as 
a  planet  with  life  on  it,  but  rather  as  a  live  planet.  It  comprehends 
itself  both  in  its  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  dimensions. 

This  is  what  I  contemplate  as  a  woman  Passionist  and  it  is  this 
contemplation  that  has  shaped  my  perspective.  I  reflect  on 
attitudes  towards  the  Earth  that  are  no  longer  viable, 
dysfunctional  constructs  of  the  mind  or  spirit  that  continue  to 
damage  and  crucify  life  systems  in  this  interconnected  web. 

The  primary  sacred  community  is  the  Earth  community.  The 
human  being  is  not  primary.  The  human  being  is  derivative. 
Blindness  to  this  fact  on  the  part  of  "religious  people/ '  as  well 
as  humanity  in  general,  has  resulted  in  the  vacuum  in  which  we 
have  sealed  ourselves  and  which,  if  we  do  not  break  out  of,  will 
probably  entomb  us.  Our  own  viability  as  a  species  is  in  our 
hands.  So  is  the  future  of  the  planet,  a  sacred  being  in  itself  and 
a  valued  member  of  the  Universe  community.  The  degradation 
of  the  planet  is  the  degradation  of  ourselves,  a  total  blasphemy 
of  the  creative  process. 

How  can  consciousness  not  shift  profoundly  after  hearing  the 
sacred  story  of  the  Universe?  How  can  it  not  challenge  us  as 
Passionists  to  move  beyond  old  forms  and  behaviors?  How  can 
it  not  break  us  out  of  our  perceptual  grids  of  the  past?  Unless 
we  are  so  deafened  by  an  entrenched  anthropocentricity  to  hear 
the  New  Story  as  it  is  spoken,  changed,  sung,  danced,  written, 
painted,  sculpted,  roared,  laughed,  whispered  by  all  of  creation, 
it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  dramatic  change  in  consciousness  for 
us  as  individuals  and  collectively  as  a  species. 

The  Sacred  Story  is  the  epic  of  the  creatures  as  they  emerged 
from  the  primordial  fireball  breathed  out  in  space  by  the 
tremendous  Mystery  of  it  all.  It  is  the  brilliant  saga  of  cosmo- 
genesis,  biogenesis,  of  the  coming  to  be  of  the  stars  and  planets 
out  of  the  tremendous  sacrificial  explosion  of  the  first  generation 
stars.  It  sings  of  the  differentiating  force  and  the  emerging  process 
of  diversification,  of  the  revelation  of  attraction,  of  the  com- 


passionate  embrace  of  the  curvature  of  space  that  holds  the  entire 
Universe  together.  The  story  celebrates  the  first  life  forms  on  this 
amazing  planet,  their  toil  and  creativity  throughout  the  fifteen 
billion  years  of  Universe  history  and  the  four  and  a  half  billion 
years  of  Earth  pain  that  finally  brought  forth  the  human,  the  being 
through  whom  the  Universe  can  reflect  back  on  itself  in  conscious 
self  awareness.  This  is  the  true  genesis  and  for  the  first  time  all 
peoples  share  a  single  story  of  origin.  This  has  profoundly  shaped 
me  as  a  woman  Passionist. 

Because  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  rooted  in  the  old  cosmology 
of  the  Earth  as  an  inert  mass,  a  physical  backdrop,  a  machine 
which  we  can  pull  apart  and  piece  back  together  again,  we  have 
shut  down  life  systems,  including  those  of  water  and  air.  We  have 
extinguished  innumerable  species  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a 
year,  an  ' 'extinction  spasm"  which  some  refer  to  as  Noah's  Ark 
in  reverse.  We  have  gouged  out  of  the  Earth's  body  fossil  fuels, 
deposited  there  over  a  period  of  sixty-five  million  years  and 
burned  them  in  combustion  machines  paying  little  attention  to 
the  effects  of  the  carbon  and  sulphur  compounds  spewing  into 
the  air  as  poisonous  gases,  all  to  fuel  our  blind  and  senseless  greed 
and  hunger  for  comfort  and  "progress."  We  have  plundered  and 
processed  Earth's  rich  resources,  depositing  them  in  the  garbage 
heap  after  one  time  use.  We  have  turned  wonder  world  into  waste 
world.  We  have  wrought  drastic,  even  irreversible  changes  in  the 
structures  and  functions  of  the  planet  itself.  The  rapidity  and 
finality  of  those  changes  are  unprecedented  in  all  time. 

As  a  woman  Passionist  I  feel  the  grave  responsibility  to  reflect 
clearly  on  these  times  and  to  bring  the  wisdom  of  the  Passionist 
traditioin  forward  into  the  ecological  age.  If  we  are  going  to  say 
anything  worthwhile  to  the  people  of  our  day,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  prophetic  impact  on  future  generations,  then  it  is  essential 
that  we  recognize  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  crisis  we  face 
in  the  midst  of  the  passion  and  suffering  of  the  Earth. 

Thomas  Berry,  C.P.  calls  this  age  the  autistic  generation  because 
we  have  lost  our  capacity  for  communication  with  the  natural 


world  in  its  inner  life,  its  spirit  mode.  We  find  ourselves  illiterate 
as  regards  the  languages  of  the  natural  world.  We  do  not  hear 
the  voices  of  the  trees,  the  rivers,  the  birds,  the  mountains,  the 
animals  or  the  insects.  We  have  become  a  death  dealing  presence. 

And  yet  there  is  a  future  taking  shape.  A  change  in  con- 
sciousness, a  movement  toward  the  healing  of  the  Earth  and  the 
healing  of  our  own  spirits  even  amind  the  many  devastating 
processes  that  are  still  functioning.  There  are  many  groups  and 
communities  of  dedicated  people  outside  the  religious  estab- 
lishment who  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  trying  to  establish 
a  mutually  enhancing  human-earth  relationship.  Often  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  and  cost.  What  about  our  religious  communi- 
ties? What  insights  have  we  offered? 

A  primary  aspect  of  the  new  age  into  which  we  are  moving, 
the  Ecozoic  Age,  is  that  we  recognize  the  larger  community  of 
life  in  terms  of  reality  and  value.  Profound  changes  must  be 
brought  about  in  theology,  education,  law,  economics,  medicine, 
and  in  all  areas  of  human  work.  We  will  have  to  work  towards 
a  biocracy  not  a  democracy,  not  international  law  but  species  law 
in  which  all  species  are  granted  their  habitat,  their  freedom  and 
their  range  of  life  expression. 

Bringing  the  wisdom  of  the  Passionist  tradition  to  bear  on  these 
times  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  undergo  great  sacrifice  in  our 
old  attitudes  of  who  we  are  and  how  we  live.  We  will  have  to 
let  go  of  our  attitudes  toward  consumerism  and  false  beliefs  about 
unlimited  resources.  We  will  have  to  learn  how  to  live  on  the 
planet  on  its  own  terms,  not  ours.  Our  attitudes  toward  ritual 
and  celebration  will  have  to  change  too.  We  will  need  to 
incorporate  into  our  celebrations  the  great  cosmic  revelatory  and 
sacrificial  events:  the  explosion  of  the  first  supernova,  the  birth 
of  the  galaxies,  the  coming  of  the  flowers,  life  emerging  from  the 
seas. 

All  the  great  moments  in  the  time  developmental  history  of  the 
Universe  story  have  been  sacrificial  moments.  And  yet  for 
ourselves  as  humans  we  have  taken  everything  and  given 


nothing.  To  move  in  the  direction  of  life  will  be  costly.  Now  the 
great  sacrifice  must  be  ours.  A  sacrifice  individually  chosen  and 
not  imposed  by  a  superior  or  some  other.  Perhaps  even  those 
dedicated  to  ecology  fail  to  understand  how  deep  the  commitment 
must  go,  or  the  drastic  nature  of  the  changes  that  must  be  made. 

Our  attitudes  and  behaviors  will  have  to  reflect  the  realization 
that  we  are  Earthlings  through  and  through,  that  we  are  born 
out  of  the  Earth  and  have  no  future  except  within  the  larger  Earth 
community.  As  Thomas  Berry  says,  "The  Earth  community  and 
the  human  community  must  go  into  the  future  together  as  a  single 
community  of  life  or  both  will  perish  in  the  desert/7 

The  passion  of  the  Earth  has  shaped  me  as  a  woman  Passionist. 
My  final  profession  on  September  1,  1991  was  a  birth  into  the 
new  cosmology,  a  breaking  open  of  the  passion  charism  to 
embrace  the  crucified  one  in  the  broken,  suffering  Earth.  The 
celebration  was  profoundly  JOY  FILLED  with  song  and  dance, 
drama  and  art.  Thomas  Berry,  C.P.  blessed  the  day  as  president 
of  the  Eucharist.  His  challenging  words  and  deep  wisdom 
touched  the  heart  of  Earth  Passion.  It  was  a  moment  of  fullness 
in  time.  A  conscious  moment  that  brought  the  mind  and  the  body 
of  the  Earth  together  as  one  community  of  life  in  celebration.  I 
am  certain  that  the  power  and  energy  of  that  event  will  have 
profound  effects  for  the  planet,  the  Church  and  the  Passionist 
Order. 

Within  the  presence  of  the  community  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Monastery,  a  part  of  the  entire  communion  of  life  I  made  the 
following  commitment: 

I  vow  to  probe  and  search  the  depths  of  the  Passion  Mystery 
especially  as  it  is  manifested  today  in  the  Passion  of  the  Earth 
where  Christ  suffers  his  present  Passion. 

I  profess  a  life  commitment  to  Poverty  by  striving  to  live  simply 
and  learning  to  live  appropriately  within  the  limitations  of  the 
planet.  And  by  living  in  solidarity  with  the  poor,  united  with  them 
in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  human  rights. 

I  profess  a  life  commitment  to  chastity  by  acknowledging  my 


body  as  the  most  personal  experience  of  God's  manifestation  in 
creation  and  by  affirming  the  sacred,  relational  dimension  of  all 
of  life  by  living  as  a  non- violating  member  of  the  Earth 
Community. 

I  profess  a  life  commitment  to  obedience  by  listening  well  to 
the  needs  of  life  within  and  around  me  and  by  using  my  own 
power  creatively  to  respond  to  those  needs,  always  striving  for 
the  balance  between  individual  integrity  and  community 
solidarity. 

As  I  began  with  the  words  of  Black  Elk,  the  great  holy  man  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux,  so  I  wish  to  end  with  his  words  as  expression 
of  my  own  experience  of  the  holiness  of  all  that  is. 

Then  I  was  standing  on  the  highest  mountain  of  them  all,  and 
while  I  stood  there  I  saw  more  than  I  can  tell  and  I  understood 
more  than  I  saw;  for  I  was  seeing  in  a  sacred  manner  the  shapes 
of  all  things  in  the  spirit,  and  the  shape  of  all  shapes  as  they  must 
live  together  like  one  being.  And  I  saw  that  the  sacred  hoop  of 
my  people  was  one  of  many  hoops  that  made  one  circle,  wide 
as  daylight  and  as  starlight,  and  in  the  center  grew  one  mighty 
flowering  tree  to  shelter  all  the  children  of  one  mother  and  one 
father.  And  I  saw  that  it  was  Holy. 


PAUL  J.  CUSACK,  C.P. 


Preaching  the  Passion 
of  the  Earth 


Last  October  John  O'Brien  asked  me  to  write  an  article  on 
preaching  the  Passion  of  the  Earth.  John  wanted  my  article  to  deal 
with  how  and  why  I  became  interested  in  this  subject,  what  is 
its  significance  and  what  are  its  pastoral  and  practical  implications 
for  our  preaching  ministry.  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  these 
questions. 

I  really  became  interested  in  preaching  the  Passion  of  the  Earth 
after  reading  an  article  Thomas  Berry  wrote  for  this  magazine  back 
in  1986.  Its  title  was  "Reflections  on  the  Passionist  Presence  in 
Contemporary  America.  "That  article  had  a  great  impact  on  my 
sense  of  being  a  Passionist  and  preaching  the  Passion. 

Tom  questioned  whether  or  not  our  preaching  really  addresses 
the  life  and  death  issues  of  our  times.  For  Tom  these  life  and  death 
issues  are  "the  closing  down  of  the  basic  life  systems  of  planet 
Earth  itself  through  toxic  poisoning  and  industrial  abuse  of  the 
air,  the  water,  the  soil,  the  vegetation  and  other  living  forms  in 
the  world  about  us/'  (p40) 


In  this  same  article  Tom  challenged  us  to  expand  our  sense  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ  and  our  sensitivity  to  this  Passion  beyond 
its  human  expression  to  its  planetary  reality.  "We  might  even 
be  failing  to  understand  the  historical  reality  of  the  Passion  as 
this  is  presently  taking  place.  For  the  Passion  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Passion  of  the  Human  has  now  been  extended  to  the  Passion 
of  the  Earth.  If  this  last  phse  of  the  Passion  is  not  presently  a 
redemptive  but  a  disintegrating  and  uninterpreted  process,  this 
may  be  the  result  of  our  own  attitude.  For  we  have  neglected  the 
Earth  in  itself  as  well  as  in  its  revelatory  role;  we  have,  it  seems, 
accepted  a  plundering  industrial  process  that  has  defaced  the 
divine  manifestation  in  the  material  world;  we  have  also  alienated 
ourselves  from  present  efforts  to  renew  the  Earth."  (p51) 

When  Paul  of  the  Cross  began  his  preaching  ministry  in  18th 
century  Italy  he  took  the  central  focus  of  his  work  from  the 
urgencies  of  the  human  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.' ' 
(p46)  Tom  contends  that  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  Paul  of  the 
Cross  and  the  creative  way  in  which  he  responded  to  the  needs 
of  his  day  we  begin  our  preaching  of  the  Passion  out  the 
"historical  situation  of  a  threatened  planet  and  the  consequences 
of  its  future  degradation ...  If  we  could  envisage  our  own  work 
as  that  of  interpreting  and  alleviating  the  present  Passion  of  the 
Earth  we  might  begin  to  see  that  a  new  phase  of  the  Christ  Passion 
has  begun.  A  Passion,  however,  that  must  soon  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  the  Earth  if  we  are  not  to  release  the  Earth  further  into  an 
irreversible  destruction."  (p51) 

In  September  of  1985  I  was  accepted  into  the  Doctor  of  Ministry 
program  at  St.  Michael's  College  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I  entered  this  program  with  the  intention  of  studying  creation- 
oriented  spirituality  and  the  further  intention  of  preaching  out 
of  such  a  spirituality.  I  had  become  more  aware  of  and  interested 
in  the  environmental  and  ecological  issues  of  our  time  and  was 
convinced  that  the  answer  to  these  crises  would  not  come  solely 
through  technology  but  through  a  return  to  the  spiritual  values 
expressed  in  creation-oriented  spirituality.  People  in  the  pews 
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were  becoming  more  aware  of  the  environmental  issues  of  acid 
rain,  polluted  lakes  and  rivers,  toxic  air,  unsafe  drinking  water, 
disappearing  rain  forests,  etc.  I  was  also  convinced  that  these 
issues  were  seldom  if  ever  addressed  from  the  pulpit  for  what 
they  are  —  faith,  moral  and  spiritual  issues.  From  a  better 
understanding  of  creation-oriented  spirituality  I  hoped  to  preach 
on  these  issues,  addressing  them  out  of  our  first  statement  of 
faith."  I  believe  in  God,  creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth."  This 
turned  out  to  be  more  complicated  than  I  expected. 

In  sorting  out  my  Project  in  Ministry  I  was  introduced  to  the 
concept  of  perspective  transformation.  This  is  a  theory  of  adult 
education  developed  by  Professor  Jack  Mezirow  at  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University.  Mezirow  defines  perspective 
transformation  as  "the  learning  process  by  which  adults  come 
to  recognize  their  own  culturally  induced  dependency  roles  and 
relationships  and  take  action  to  overcome  them."  Mezirow 
maintains  that  the  process  of  perspective  transformation  begins 
to  take  place  when  a  person  begins  to  question  "taken-for-granted 
roles  and  habitual  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  in  carrying  out 
these  roles."  Such  questioning  leads  a  person  to  "move  towards 
new  perspectives  which  appear  to  us  as  more  inclusive, 
discriminating  and  integrative  of  experience."  I  came  to  realize 
that  to  authentically  preach  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  the  preacher 
needed  a  personal  calling  into  question  all  those  taken-for- 
granted,  culturally,  religiously,  educationally,  socially  induced 
ways  of  thinking  about  humanity  and  our  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  creation.  I  came  to  realize  that  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  has 
to  be  preached  out  of  the  perspective  of  the  wonder  of  creation. 
The  preacher  would  have  to  see  the  limitations  of  the  cosmology 
on  which  we  were  all  raised. 

This  cosmology  overly  stressed  God's  transcendence.  This 
cosmology  told  us  we  humans  are  placed  on  a  fixed,  ready-made 
Earth  over  which  we  have  dominion.  Made  in  God's  image  we 
too  are  separate  from,  over  and  above  the  rest  of  nature.  We  have 
a  God-given  charge  over  nature,  we  have  dominion  and  steward- 
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ship.  Nature  is  for  our  use  and  our  benefit.  Our  understanding 
of  the  Genesis  story  has  led  us  to  have  the  following  attitudes 
towards  the  rest  of  nature;  distance  and  domination,  arrogance 
and  exploitation.  We  look  upon  everything  as  resources  and 
commodities.  We  believe  these  to  be  unlimited.  Things  have 
worth  and  value  only  insofar  as  they  are  of  use  to  the  human. 
There  are  those  who  see  this  world  view,  this  way  of  living  on 
the  Earth  as  ' 'dysfunctional. " 

The  author  of  a  book  titled  Planet  Under  Stress  has  this  to  say: 
"The  human  being  is  an  animal  that  has  moved  out  of  ecological 
balance  with  its  environment.  Humankind  is  a  wasteful  killer  and 
a  despoiler  of  other  life  on  the  planet.  This  normal  and  apparently 
acceptable  behavior  has  been  licensed  by  a  belief  that  our  use  of 
the  Earth's  resources  is  God-given,  and  encouraged  by  an 
economic  system  that  emphasizes  short-term  profit  as  a  benefit/' 

Calling  into  question  our  taken-for-granted  attitudes  toward 
nature,  appreciating  the  fact  that  they  are  inadequate  for  present 
and  future  living  on  the  planet,  the  preacher  can  be  open  to  a 
new  cosmology  which  comes  to  us  from  post-modern  science. 
This  cosmology  offers  us  deeper  understanding  as  to  who  we  are 
and  how  we  relate  to  the  rest  of  the  total  Earth  community. 

Post-modern  science  tell  us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dead 
matter.  The  Earth  is  alive,  vitalized  by  the  creative  power  and 
presence  of  God.  It  also  tells  us  that  everything  that  is,  is  inter- 
connected, inter-related,  inter-dependent.  It  tells  us  that  we 
humans  are  not  on  the  Earth  but  of  the  Earth  and  the  human 
community  is  one  member  of  a  total  Earth  community.  The 
human's  relationship  to  the  Earth  is  beyond  domination  and 
stewardship  to  a  relationship  of  kinship.  These  insights  have  great 
ramifications  on  how  we  live  our  lives  as  humans,  as  Christians 
on  planet  Earth.  They  have  great  ramifications  on  how  we  preach. 
Once  we  grasp  these  concepts  then  we  preachers  can  challenge 
our  hearers  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  their  minds.  We  can  give 
and  offer  people  new  dimensions  to  Paul's  analogy  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  beyond  the  Church,  beyond  the  human  to  cosmic 
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dimensions.  We  can  suggest  new  insights  into  such  words  as 
"when  one  member  suffers  the  whole  body -suffers/'  We  can  help 
them  seek  new  meaning  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Whatever  you 
do  to  one  of  these  the  least  of  mine,  you  do  to  me."  We  can 
suggest  wider  answers  to  the  lawyer's  question,  "Who  is  my 
neighbor?" 

From  the  perspective  of  the  new  cosmology  we  can  see  that 
the  Passion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  has  indeed 
moved  to  the  Passion  of  the  Earth.  The  new  cosmology  shows 
us  we  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  Earth  as  object  —  dead  matter, 
but  as  subject  —  living  reality.  We  associate  suffering  with  subjects 
and  so  by  way  of  analogy  we  can  speak  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Earth,  the  pain  of  the  Earth,  even  the  passion  of  the  Earth.  In 
some  way  all  this  is  connected  with  the  passion  of  the  Firstborn 
of  all  creation.  Out  of  an  awareness  of  our  community  with  the 
Earth  and  also  our  awareness  of  the  sufferings  the  planet  now 
endures  we  can  have  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  that  suffering  in 
a  manner  similar  to#  but  not  the  same  as  the  social  justice  sense 
of  solidarity.  We  can  link  our  own  sense  of  suffering  and  the 
suffering  of  the  Earth  with  the  mystery  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus, 
with  the  realization  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  human  suffering 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  redemptive  and  non-redemptive 
suffering,  so  it  is  with  the  suffering  of  the  Earth.  Whether  it  is 
redemptive  or  non-redemptive  will  depend  on  our  attitude 
toward  the  Earth.  If  we  appreciate  our  oneness  with  the  total  Earth 
community  and  realize  that  as  we  diminish  the  Earth  we  diminish 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  and  we  diminish  ourselves,  then  we 
can  seek  reconciliation  with  the  Earth  and  begin  a  healing  process 
not  only  for  the  Earth  but  for  ourselves  and  the  Earth's  passion 
can  be  redemptive.  If  we  continue  in  our  present  stance  of 
alienation  from  the  Earth,  an  alienation  that  causes  us  to  treat 
the  Earth  as  an  object  of  our  exploitation  and  devastation,  then 
the  passion  of  the  Earth  will  be  non-redemptive. 

In  their  recent  pastoral  statement  Renewing  the  Earth,  the 
United  States  Bishops  wrote  of  this  bondedness  in  nature,  "The 
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web  of  life  is  one.  Our  mistreatment  of  the  natural  world 
diminishes  our  own  dignity  and  sacredness,  not  only  because  we 
are  destroying  resources  that  future  generations  of  humans  need, 
but  because  we  are  engaging  in  actions  that  contradict  what  it 
means  to  be  human.  Our  tradition  calls  us  to  protect  the  life  and 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  and  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  this 
task  cannot  be  separated  from  the  care  and  defense  of  all 
creation." 

The  insights  of  modern  day  science  have  given  us  this  new 
cosmology  which  has  instigated  the  paradigm  shift  in  which 
humanity  is  now  involved.  Could  this  same  cosmology  allow  us 
to  read  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  with  new  insight?  God 
has  let  us  know  the  mystery  of  divine  purpose,  the  hidden  plan 
God  so  kindly  made  in  Christ  from  the  beginning  to  act  upon 
when  the  times  had  run  their  course  to  the  end;  that  God  would 
bring  everything  together  under  Christ,  as  head,  everything  in 
the  heavens  and  everything  on  Earth.  (Eph.  1:9-10) 

Looking  to  the  cosmological  dimensions  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  the  United  States  Bishops  have  this  to  say,  "The  new 
covenant  made  in  Jesus' s  blood  overcomes  all  hostility  and 
restores  the  order  of  love.  Just  as  in  his  person  Christ  has 
destroyed  the  hostility  that  divided  people  from  one  another,  so 
he  has  overcome  the  opposition  between  humanity  and  nature. 
For  he  is  the  firstborn  of  all  creation  and  gives  his  Spirit  to  renew 
the  whole  Earth.  The  fruits  of  that  spirit  —  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  trustfulness,  gentleness  and  self  control  — 
mark  us  as  Christ's  own  people.  As  these  gifts  incline  us  to  serve 
one  another  in  love  —  they  may  also  dispose  us  to  live  carefully 
on  the  Earth  with  respect  for  all  God's  creatures.  Our  Christian 
way  of  life,  as  Saints  Benedict,  Hildegard  and  Francis  showed 
us,  is  a  road  to  community  with  all  creation/' 

These  reflections  on  preaching  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  do  not 
deny  the  Passion  of  the  Human,  nor  do  they  denigrate  the  heroic 
work  of  those  who  seek  to  alleviate  that  Passion.  They  do  seek 
to  alert  us  to  another  dimension  of  the  Passion,  the  facing  of 
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which  is  basic  to  our  survival  as  a  species.  Again  to  quote  from 
Tom  Berry's  article,  "When  the  life  boat  is  in  danger  its  safety 
becomes  the  foremost  responsibility  of  everyone  in  the  lifeboat, 
since  no  other  task,  whether  the  distribution  of  food  or  tending 
the  ill  can  be  of  lasting  value  if  the  vessel  does  not  remain  afloat/ ' 
(p50) 

Preaching  on  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  is  something  new  and 
will  seem  strange  to  many  people.  The  people  in  the  pews  are 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  environmental  issues  of  our  time. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  kind  of  planet  they  will  be  leaving 
to  their  children's  children.  They  need  to  hear  these  issues 
addressed  from  a  faith  dimension.  I  believe  preaching  the  Passion 
of  the  Earth  can  offer  Christians  of  our  time  the  same  challenge 
the  author  of  Romans  offered  the  early  Church,  "Do  not  be 
conformed  to  this  age  (an  age  mesmerized  by  consumerism, 
growth  and  progress)  any  longer,  but  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  discern  what 
is  the  will  of  God  —  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect." 
(Rom.  12:2)  In  our  time  of  universal  ecological  crisis  is  it  not 
possible  that  those  who  preach  this  Passion  of  the  Earth  can  in 
some  way  make  the  Passion  of  the  Earth  redemptive  and  bring 
about  a  healing  of  the  Earth  and  a  healing  of  the  human? 

Finally,  quoting  again  from  Tom's  article:  "Our  Passionist  norm 
of  judgement  is  the  extent  to  which  we  preach  the  Passion  and 
bring  about  a  spiritual  transformation  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
to  whom  we  address  our  message."  (p46)  The  spiritual  trans- 
formation we  sought  to  bring  about  in  our  preaching  of  the 
Passion  of  the  Gospel  was  that  people  would  respond  to  the 
unconditional  love  of  the  Crucified  by  living  more  faithful 
Christian  lives.  The  spiritual  transformation  we  sought  in 
preaching  the  Passion  of  the  Human  was  that  people  would 
recognize  suffering  people  as  sisters  and  brothers  and  respond 
to  their  pain  and  oppression  by  working  for  justice  and  peace. 
The  spiritual  transformation  we  seek  to  bring  about  in  preaching 
the  Passion  of  the  Earth  is  to  bring  people  to  an  awarenness  of 
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their  kinship  with  the  rest  of  creation.  From  that  awareness  of 
kinship  we  can  challenge  them  to  look  at  our  wounded  planet 
with  new  insight.  From  that  new  insight  we  can  call  them  to  a 
simpler  lifestyle,  a  commitment  to  work  toward  the  healing  of 
Earth  and  to  be  part  of  a  global  effort  to  bring  about  what  Tom 
Berry  calls  "a  mutually  enhancing  human-Earth  relationship/7 
(p45) 
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CASSIANJ.  YUHAUS,  C.P. 

The  Radicalization  of 
Membership  in  the 
Religious  Life  -  A 
Renewed  Theology  of 
Vocation  &  Participation 

Introduction:  The  Twofold  Movement 

1.  As  the  title  of  this  reflection  is  somewhat  foreboding,  we  are 
well  advised  to  make  some  clarifications  at  the  very  start.  We  wish 
to  address  the  significance  of  membership  in  a  religious  com- 
munity. In  itself  it  is  quite  a  radical  stance  toward  life,  to  say  the 
least.  In  many  ways,  by  definition  and  intent,  it  is  confrontational. 
Certainly  it  is  not  for  everyone.  There  is  then  a  radical  meaning 
to  religious  life  which  flows  from  its  very  essence  as  prophetic 
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and  counter-cultural.  This  is  not  what  we  are  specifically  speaking 
about  in  this  article.  Nonetheless,  throughout  our  reflection,  we 
will  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  radical  nature  of  religious  life.  What 
we  are  directly  concerned  with  are  the  degrees  of  belonging  to 
the  religious  life  enterprise,  their  distinction  and  their  significance 
and  how  you  get  in  and  out  of  them. 

2.  We  speak  of  the  radicalization  of  membership  because  we  need 
necessarily  to  break  away  from  older,  fixed  and  erroneous  (or  at 
least  inexact)  concepts  of  membership  that  have  had  serious 
consequences  on  our  attitudes  toward  candidates  at  various  levels 
of  development  and  experience  in  religious  life.  These  former 
concepts  profoundly  influenced  and  damaged  the  relationship 
between  religious  and  laity.  Furthermore  they  have  seriously  and 
harmfully  qualified  both  our  understanding  and  our  praxis  of 
formation.  They  have  also  had  a  debilitating  effect  in  two  direc- 
tions: on  the  way  we  regarded  prospective  candidates  as  well  as 
on  our  attitudes  toward  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  decided 
they  could  no  longer  walk  our  path. 

We  may  speak  of  radicalization  in  yet  another  sense,  that  is,  in 
our  reliance  upon  a  Post  Vatican  II  ecclesiology  and  anthropology. 
The  startling  advances  in  these  sciences  have  altered  and  corrected 
our  understanding  of  vocation,  which  understanding  in  itself  is 
quite  radical,  both  in  evolution  and  consequence. 

3.  Our  entire  treatment  will  focus  upon  the  most  distinctive  and 
historically  distinguishing  note  of  religious  life,  namely,  per- 
petuity of  commitment;  the  "yes  -  forever",  and  "forever  -  yes" 
belonging,  essential  to  the  continuity  of  religious  life,  and  creative 
of  core-group  membership.  It  is  here  that  the  charism  resides  in 
its  fullest  meaning  and  through  the  group  the  charism  exerts  its 
most  active  power.  From  this  center  therefore  is  a  twofold 
movement: 
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a)  an  inward  movement  of  attraction  toward  the  center  and 

b)  an  outward  movement  of  impact  and  influence  from  the 
center. 

We  will  explore  this  twofold  movement. 

4.  Consequent  upon  our  understanding  of  the  core-group,  the 
center  of  the  religious  life  project,  there  is  a  refreshing,  newer 
and  encouraging  view  of  membership  prior  to  entrance  into  the 
core-group.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  chance  in  attitude  and 
approach  needs  to  take  place.  Upon  these  two  elements:  the 
strength  and  self-understanding  of  the  core-group  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  newly  attracted  members,  the  future  of  our 
community  depends. 


PARTI 
THE  INWARD  MOVEMENT 

We  wish  first  to  describe  the  movement  of  attraction  toward  the 
center.  It  is  initiated,  animated  and  sustained  by  that  activity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  freely  giving  distinctive  gifts  that  lead  every 
Christian  toward  the  complete  fulfillment  of  our  one,  common 
vocation  of  discipleship  in  Jesus  by  an  amazing  variety  of 
evangelical  pathways.  One  such  Gospel  path  is  the  religious  life. 
Different  indeed  from  others  but  not  better.  Not  above.  And 
certainly  not  to  be  separated  in  isolation  from  the  others  by  an 
artificial  and  false  cloistering  even  when  insisted  upon  and 
imposed  by  the  highest  authorities  as  history  testifies. 

We  can  distinguish  no  less  than  ten  levels  in  this  inward 
movement  of  attraction  toward  the  center.  Each  has  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  its  proper  manner  of  functioning  and  its  specific 
purpose.  We  will  first  list  the  ten  and  then  describe  each  briefly. 
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1.  Friendship 

2.  Deepened  Interest 

3.  The  First  Transition 

4.  Immediate  Preparation 

5.  Novitiate  Experience 

6.  Vowed  Membership 

7.  The  Second  Transition 

8.  Solemn  Preparation;  Life  Decisions 

9.  Perpetuity  of  Commitment 
10.  Core  Membership 

1.  Friendship 

The  beginnings  of  a  religious  vocation  are  very  obscure.  They  are 
multiple  and  indistinct.  Frequently  they  are  not  recognized  until 
much  later  in  life.  One  element  of  such  a  beginning  is  friendship. 
Rare  is  the  vocation  that  waltzes  out  of  a  book  into  the  cloister 
or  fresh  from  the  solitary  desert  into  a  monastery.  Friendship  with 
other  religious  or  with  someone  knowledgeable  about  the 
religious  life  project  is  common.  Friendships  with  religious  should 
be  encouraged  on  every  side  and  at  all  ages  from  very  young  to 
middle-age  and  even  much  beyond.  We  mean  ordinary,  regular 
friendship.  It  is  not  a  vocation  club  friendship.  It  is  not  a  cul- 
tivation with  a  hidden  agenda,  a  secret  aim.  It  is  pure  friendship 
for  friendship's  sake.  In  fact  the  religious  does  not  initiate  a 
discussion  of  vocation.  We  never  probe  or  fish.  We  do  not  know 
where  these  friendships  may  lead.  They  are  just  healthy,  beautiful 
and  normal  friendships.  We  welcome  our  friends  to  our  home. 
"Come  and  see,"  Jesus  said.  We  invite  them  to  tea.  We  go  out 
with  them.  Unobtrusively  and  without  any  planning,  episodes 
of  our  life's  story  will  unfold.  Friends  always  want  to  know  more 
about  each  other.  They  may  ask  questions.  They  may  not.  No 
matter.  They  are  our  friends.  They  are  many  and  welcome.  I  am 
enriched.  Hopefully  my  friends  may  be. 
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2.  Deepened  Interest 

From  time  to  time  one  or  other  of  these  friends  may  begin  to  ask 
a  serious  question  —  more  than  ordinary.  They  may  show  some 
concern  about  our  way  of  life.  The  initiative  is  theirs  not  ours. 
Our  is  to  be  attentive  but  not  pushy  or  overly  eager.  Here  is  where 
the  art  of  the  sacred  ministry  for  the  discernment  and  develop- 
ment of  vocation  comes  into  play.  We  need  to  discern  their  degree 
of  interest  and  the  condition  of  our  response.  Our  friend  may  be 
making  a  very  serious  examination  of  conscience.  The  inner 
struggle  of  life-choice  may  be  growing  in  intensity  and  per- 
sistence. We  are  patient.  What  we  do  know  as  a  matter  of 
researched  conclusions  is  that  the  most  important  element  in  the 
development  of  a  vocation  is  personal  relationship,  person  to 
person  care  and  concern.  We  show  that  care.  We  are  concerned. 
If  and  when  our  friend  wishes  to  pursue  the  matter  further  we 
are  there.  We,  too,  are  obedient  to  the  Spirit,  the  source  and 
ultimate  direction  of  Gospel  pathways. 

3.  First  Transition 

Deepened  interest  may  lead  to  the  first  transition,  the  first 
indication  of  a  serious  consideration  of  the  religious  life  as  a 
possible,  a  ' 'perhaps' '  in  my  life.  Certain  ones  will  want  to  know 
the  whole  truth.  They  have  come  to  a  transition  in  their  life's 
journey  where  life's  values,  goals  and  its  very  meaning  are  being 
searched.  Now  is  the  need  for  serious  counseling.  We  may  or  may 
not  be  the  right  one  for  this.  We  decide  with  our  friend  what  is 
best.  Certainly  it  is  a  time  for  deepened  sharing  of  values  and 
beliefs.  Not  so  much  about  me  or  my  particular  religious  com- 
munity although  that  may  enter  into  the  case,  but  more  about 
the  whole  project  of  life  centering  on  a  career  in  Christ.  This  career 
finds  a  rather  satisfying  fulfillment  in  the  religious  life  with  its 
astounding  historical  beginnings,  its  exciting  and  surprising 
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evolution,  its  intrinsic  Gospel  values  and  its  unending  challenge. 
Its  accomplishments  are  nothing  less  than  awesome. 

On  this  level  of  transition  we  are  told,  again  by  serious  research, 
that  nothing  is  as  important  as  encouragement.  George  Gallup, 
Jr.,  from  his  Princeton  Religious  Research  Center,  informs  us  that 
in  a  given  generation  some  40%  of  youth  between  ages  16-24  give 
serious  thought  to  a  career  in  the  service  of  faith.  He  also  informs 
us  that  practically  everyone  at  first  denies  it.  It  is  impossible; 
impracticable;  I  am  not  worthy;  it  cannot  be  for  me.  I  imagine 
this  denial  would  be  all  the  more  intense  in  young  people  who 
have  had  some  first-hand  experience  of  evil  in  whatever  form  — 
drugs,  sex,  serious  drinking,  family  break-down.  In  a  time  of 
transition,  encouragement  and  presence  are  highly  valued.  Again 
we  have  nothing  to  decide.  We  are  only  prayerful,  hopeful 
companions  on  the  journey  in  wonder  at  the  awesome  mystery 
of  vocation.  Our  own  commitment  is  a  crucial  witness. 

4.  Immediate  Preparation 

The  first  transition  may  lead  nowhere.  It  may  lead  to  a  positive 
negative  conclusion.  The  religious  life's  not  for  me.  It  may  lead 
to  an  immediate  preparation  to  begin  a  new  journey  in  life.  This 
is  the  time  for  immediate  preparation  to  enter  a  novitiate.  In  the 
past  we  called  this  postulancy.  Now  we  give  it  no  special  name. 
Nor  does  it  have  any  fixed,  unchanging,  univocal  norms.  Here 
more  intense,  more  accurate,  more  verified  counseling  needs  to 
be  done.  Some  objective  testing  is  in  order.  Again  the  key  is  gentle 
encouragement.  No  predictions.  No  insistence.  No  illusions. 
None  of  us  knows  where  all  this  will  lead.  We  walk  together  in 
faith.  We  pray.  We  hope  joyfully.  It  may  lead  to  level  five.2 
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5.  The  Novitiate  Experience 

The  first  transition  and  immediate  preparation  lead  to  the  first 
direct  experience  of  religious  life  which  is  what  the  novitiate  is 
all  about;  the  first  guided  experience  of  encountering  the  spirit 
in  the  context  of  an  already  Spirit-formed  and  Spirit-led  com- 
munity with  its  unique  charism  and  distinctive  spirituality;  a  well 
traversed  Gospel  path. 

Here  is  where  we  come  to  the  first  radical  difference  in  formation 
and  development:  people  called  to  a  novitiate  experience.  We  do 
not  yet  know  if  they  shall  be  called  to  a  vowed  life.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  they  have  come  to  an  important  point  of  discernment 
in  life's  journey.  They  are  open  to  the  light  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  are  completely  free.  Our  duty  is  to  assist  them 
in  that  free  choice,  not  in  any  way,  subtly  or  otherwise,  to  inhibit, 
curtail  or  prejudice  it.  This  we  can  do  and  did  do  in  the  past  by 
an  undue  insistence  on  perpetual  commitment.  Perpetual  vows 
wer  e^held  up  as  the  "real  thing/ '  Here  is  where  we  need  a  radical 
change  in  our  attitude,  teaching  and  praxis. 

Previously  we  all  too  frequently  underscored  the  immaturity  of 
the  novice,  the  uninitiated.  We  were  the  mature.  We  held  the 
secrets.  All  too  often  we  treated  them  as  or  at  least  gave  them 
the  impression  of  immature,  non-adult  people.  A  failure  to  respect 
their  individuality,  their  maturity,  wisdom  and  wit  would  always 
be  disastrous.  It  also  inhibits  freedom.  But  the  main  point  here 
is  that  we  do  not  force  them  into  thinking  that  perpetual  vows 
alone  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  novitiates  actually 
instructed  the  novices,  erroneously  of  course,  that  unless  the 
novice  intended  to  make  the  vows  permanent  and  perpetual  in 
inner  intent,  he/she  should  not  dare  take  first  profession.  This 
is  an  insult  to  sound  theology,  good  law  and  human  experience.3 
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We  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  know  how  long  this  experience 
will  last;  how  deep  it  will  be;  how  far  it  will  take  the  individual. 
In  fact  we  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  a  first  profession 
of  vows  at  all.  Our  task  is  not  to  pre-judge  or  pre-decide.  Our 
duty  is  to  present  the  meaning  of  religious  life  as  best  we  can, 
as  lived  among  us  in  our  core  group,  with  the  fullness  of 
understanding  of  our  charism,  our  values,  our  missions  and 
multiple  ministries.  Our  task  is  to  welcome  and  encourage,  to 
challenge  and  enthuse  but  not  to  decide.  We  may  arrive  at  a 
negative  decision  that  this  life  is  not  for  this  or  that  individual. 
But  even  here  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  mutually,  for  the 
individual  has  a  canonical  right  to  fairly  try  his/her  vocation.  We 
may  never  decide  that  an  individual  is  to  take  vows.  The  choice 
must  be  theirs,  fully  and  freely  made. 

The  main  point  here  is  to  avoid  a  slanted  and  erroneous 
interpretation  of  temporary  commitment  as  if  somehow  the  young 
or  not-so-young  religious  is  in  a  state  of  limbo,  kind  of  '  'half- 
baked/'  not  really  a  full  member  of  our  community,  still  quite 
immature  and  in  need  of  close  scrutiny,  not  yet  arrived.  When, 
as  God  sees  things  this  is  as  far  as  he/she  shall  arrive  and  no 
farther.  By  our  undue  insistence  on  final  vows  we  not  only  inhibit 
the  free  and  full  development  of  the  religious  who  by  law  enjoys 
full  rights  of  membership  (with  the  understandable  and  minimum 
exception  of  certain  age  requirements  for  higher  offices  or  in  some 
communities  a  limitation  on  voting  in  some  restricted 
circumstances)  but  we  also  set  up  a  false  division  between  the 
' 'professed' '  (a  misnomer  certainly)  and  the  "young  ones"  (a 
misnomer  again);  between  the  so-called  "haves"  and  "have 
nots."  The  profession  of  vows  constitutes  full  membership  in  a 
religious  community  with  full  access  and  rights  to  its  charism, 
its  mission,  its  spirituality,  its  patrimony,  its  future.  Profession 
of  vows  brings  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  anxieties  and  frustrations,  its  hopes 
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and  dreams.  The  newly  professed  are  not  members  in  incubation. 
They  are  fully  alive  and  functioning  parts  of  the  one  body,  our 
Congregation. 

6.  Vowed  Membership 

The  distinction  we  are  making  in  the  radicalization  of  membership 
needs  to  be  begun  in  the  novitiate  and  carefully  observed  there. 
It  needs  to  be  more  carefully  observed  in  the  time  between  first 
vows  and  perpetual  commitment.  Our  distinction  rests  on  a  long, 
sound  traditional  teaching  of  theologians;  the  call  to  final 
commitment  by  making  of  perpetual  vows  is  a  distinct  grace,  a 
distinct  gift  from  the  call  to  first  vows.  Some  receive  it  —  others 
will  not.  But  all  who  have  made  vows  —  first  or  perpetual  — 
belong  fully  to  this  community,  they  share  fully  in  its  life  and 
they  contribute  fully  to  its  mission.  We  welcome  every  member 
with  equal  love,  equal  esteem  and  equal  reverence.  We  promise 
every  member  full  support  in  the  development  of  his/her  sacred 
calling  at  whatever  age  or  level.  We  welcome  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  come  and  share  this  exciting  adventure  in  grace 
with  us. 

We  do  not  insist  that  anyone  take  perpetual  vows.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  each  will  walk  with  us.  Of  course,  we  hope  it 
will  be  forever.  But  we  do  not  know  and  they  do  not  know.  At 
any  year  one  may  decide  not  to  go  on.  Each  is  free  to  follow  the 
Spirit,  free  to  discern  fully  God's  will.  Each  has  a  long  time  to 
decide.  Nine  years  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  the  major  superior  may 
add  one  more  for  particular  reasons  in  a  special  case. 

Our  dialogue  with  our  vowed  members  is  something  like  this: 
"We  will  share  our  full  life  with  you.  We  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  you  in  your  grave  decision.  We  will  enjoy  our 
life  with  you  and  you  with  us.  This  we  know;  God,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  your  guide  and  your  first  obedience.  We  also  know  you  will 
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be  greatly  enriched,  the  Church  greatly  blest  for  as  long  as  you 
remain  with  us  on  this  journey;  two  years, Jive  years  or  forever, 
all  the  way.  And  we  surely  will  be  the  better  for  your  having  been 
among  us  for  howsoever  long/' 

7.  The  Second  Transition 

Somewhere  along  this  adventure  (when?  We  do  not  know  and 
are  notA  predict  —  for  some  it  is  very  early,  for  others  it  is  the 
eleventh  hour),  somewhere  along  the  nine-year  marathon  a  sharp 
turn  is  made,  the  gift  is  given  and  received;  we  belong.  We  belong 
forever.  We  are  at  home.  Never  again  shall  we  be  homeless;  from 
here  through  eternity.  This  is  indeed  a  solemn  moment.  This  is 
the  greatest  and  most  momentous  decision  of  life.  As  theologians 
have  taught  for  centuries  it  is  a  unique  and  an  unmerited  grace. 
That  it  is  unique  we  can  see.  The  numbers  are  not  great.  That 
it  is  unmerited  we  know  —  what  a  mystery  of  God's  choosing! 
No  one  can  demand  it.  No  one  can  claim  it.  No  human  power 
on  earth  can  force  it.  No  genius  can  confect  it.  The  daring  to  say 
"yes  —  forever"  and  "forever  —  yes"  to  unending  obedience, 
perpetual  chastity  and  celibacy,  ultimate  poverty  makes  no  sense 
in  human  terms.  It  is  all  gift.  It  is  from  God;  it  is  for  God;  it  is 
of  God  or  it  is  utter  nonsense.  Only  those  caught  up  in  God  in 
a  mystic  experience  of  transcendence  enter  into  the  second 
transition.4 

Much  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this  transition  than  has 
been  given  heretofore.  Because  of  the  false  emphasis  on  perpetual 
or  final  profession  often  drummed  into  a  novice  from  day  one, 
the  assumption  was  allowed  to  continue  that  all  are  called  and 
after  three  years,  perpetual,  core-commitment  came  automatically, 
or  was  expected  to  —  some  were  wooed  into  it;  others  were 
embarrassed  and  shamed  at  the  very  thought  of  leaving;  others 
were  frightfully  anxious  to  the  very  last  moment  of  decision. 
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To  the  contrary,  far  from  being  assumed  or  automatic,  this  second 
transition  is  the  moment  of  the  most  inten  sive  scrutiny.  It  is  the 
moment  of  the  guru  —  the  expert  in  the  experience  of  God's 
marvelous  and  profoundly  mysterious  activity.  We  need  to  be 
sure.  As  St.  Thomas,  that  most  ancient  of  modern  theologians, 
has  said  so  well:  only  two  things  are  needed  for  a  vocation:  — 
one:  the  intervention  of  God  in  your  life.  And  two:  the  assurance 
of  some  authority  that  you  are  not  being  duped.  Someone  needs 
to  affirm  the  validity  of  your  inmost  experience  of  the  mystery 
and  design  of  God  on  your  frail  life.  That  someone  is  the  Church. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  moment,  because  of  the  enormous 
consequences  for  the  individual,  the  community  and  the  Church 
—  not  to  mention  the  impact  on  societal  morals  and  values  — 
special  care  and  attention  is  needed.  This  leads  us  to  level  eight 
of  the  inward  movement  toward  the  center. 

8.  Solemn  Preparation:  Life  Decision 

Thank  God,  the  needed  attention  is  being  given.  One  of  the  more 
evident  effects  of  the  renewal  of  religious  life  consequent  on 
Vatican  II  is  the  manner  in  which  the  solemn  preparation  of 
religious  takes  place  prior  to  perpetual  vows.  In  fact  the  entire 
procedure  from  first  admission  to  final  profession  has  been 
altered.  I  often  put  it  this  way:  pre-no vitiate  preparation  (our  First 
Transition)  merits  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  parlor.  Novitiate  and  first 
vows  deserve  a  party  in  the  kitchen,  but  final  vows  require  "all 
stops  out"  full  blast  —  as  solemn  a  ceremony  as  the  ordination 
of  a  Bishop.  The  preparation  for  this  momentous  event  has  many 
levels;  first  and  foremost  the  individual.  She/he  needs  time, 
counseling,  testing  and  free  and  full  discernment.  It  is  a  forever 
moment  —  unlike  any  other  in  life.  The  community  needs  to 
prepare  as  well,  primarily  in  a  spiritual  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  the  gift  of  God  being  given  to  our  community; 
upon  this  all  our  life  depends.  Here  is  our  future.  The  family 
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of  the  religious  should  likewise  enter  into  the  awful  significance 
of  this  moment  in  their  human-divine  family  history.  Finally  and 
in  a  particular  way  the  local  Church  through  its  Bishop,  priests 
and  laity  should  participate  in  the  preparation  not  only  spiritually 
but  by  some  outward  demonstration  of  their  Ecclesial 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  visitation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  among  us. 

To  return  to  the  individual:  the  preparation  should  encompass 
at  least  one  year  with  a  more  intense  preparation  in  the  final  three 
months.  The  areas  of  concentration  should  be  primarily  these 
three:5 

(1)  The  charism,  spirituality,  mission  and  history  of  my 
community 

(2)  The  Church  today:  teaching,  problems,  needs  and  hopes 

(3)  Our  world,   knowing  our  people  and  their  needs; 
understanding  the  sacredness  of  life  and  earth. 

9.  Solemn  Profession:  The  Perpetuity 

It  is  rightly  called  solemn.  For  we  are  celebrating  not  the  event 
of  a  day  but  the  decision  of  a  lifetime.  We  are  celebrating  hope 
and  future  for  a  charism,  a  living  tradition,  a  mission  of  meaning. 
No  greater  gift  can  be  given  a  community  than  the  gift  of  new 
life  "forever."  The  moment  is  exciting  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
suffused  with  wonder;  overwhelming  in  mystery.  It  is  the 
moment  of  entrance  into  the  core-community  not  by  any  worth, 
credit  or  merit  of  the  individual,  but  solely  due  to  the  inexplorable 
love  of  a  Provident  God. 

The  Church  makes  no  mistake  about  the  importance  of  this 
moment.  The  fullness  of  her  resources,  her  power  and  her 
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authority  are  focused  on  this  event.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
solemn  liturgical  action  of  the  living  Church  the  ' 'elect  of  God" 
is  called  forth  to  declare  once  and  for  all  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God  what  great  things  God  has  done 
for  her/him.  Trusting  that  the  previous  preparation  and  transition 
have  been  well  achieved  and  depending  on  their  positive  result, 
the  full  Church  proceeds  with  confidence  to  consecrate,  to  bless 
solemnly,  to  call  forth  this  individual  to  live,  to  act  and  to  witness 
to  the  full  meaning  of  religious  life  —  publicly  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church  forever.  Recall  the  words  of  Pope 
Pius  XI  regarding  the  religious  life  as  "The  firmest  support  and 
the  brightest  gem  of  the  Church."  Membership  in  the  core- 
community  is  not  a  mere  canonical  form,  it  is  an  ecclesial- 
theological  event  of  the  first  magnitude.6 

For  the  religious  community  the  moment  is  filled  with  provi- 
dential meaning.  It  is  as  though  the  mantle  of  the  founder  and 
the  great  traditions  of  the  community  fall  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  consecrated.  To  this  heart  and  into  these  hands  the  future 
of  our  Congregation  is  entrusted. 

The  Church  considers  this  event  so  great  and  expects  the  prepara- 
tion to  be  so  thorough  that  in  recent  times  she  has  put  aside  an 
age-old  reservation,  cancels  an  ancient  tradition  and  obliterates 
a  former  distinction  whereby  only  certain  privileged  orders  and 
in  other  communities  only  certain  individuals  would  be  permitted 
to  take  the  so-called  "solemn  vow"  of  poverty  in  the  renunciation 
of  all  possession  and  ownership.  Today  each  religious  validly 
admitted  to  perpetuity  of  commitment  may  likewise  profess 
this  ultimate  dispossession  of  all  things  in  the  vow  of  poverty 
absolutely.  It  is  for  these  reasons  we  say  solemn  profession  merits 
more  than  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  parlor  or  a  party  in  the  kitchen. 
It  deserves  a  celebration  equal  to  Cana  in  Galilee. 
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10.  Core-Membership 

We  come  now  to  the  centerpiece  of  this  reflection,  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  the  reason  for  our  necessary  modification  of 
previous  concepts  about  membership.  Everyone  pronouncing  the 
vows  of  religion  is  a  full  member  —  all  are  vowed,  consecrated 
and  professed.  But  only  certain  ones  enter  into  core-membership. 
They  are  those  who  have  experienced  a  profound  unparalleled 
relationship  with  God  in  Christ  who  becomes  the  singular,  full 
meaning  of  their  existence.  Entrance  to  this  core  group  is  secured 
by  the  solemn  liturgical  rite  of  passage  witnessed  to  by  the  entire 
Church  and  affirmed  by  the  welcoming  community.  With  this 
entrance,  the  inner  journey  is  completed.  The  search  for  life's 
meaning,  direction  and  purpose  has  led  to  its  core.  Life  begins 
anew  and  afresh.  The  direction  will  not  change.  The  meaning- 
fulness  will  deepen.  Life's  ultimate  purpose  will  be  achieved  here 
and  hereafter  in  a  continuously  unfolding  pattern  of  gift  and 
grace.7 

The  success  of  the  religious  life  enterprise,  the  vitality,  dynamism 
and  attraction  of  the  community's  founding  charism,  the  laudable 
attainment  of  its  mission,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  worthy 
cause,  depend  upon  core-membership.  It  is  here  we  discover  that 
group  of  religious  so  convinced  of  its  calling,  so  enthused  with 
its  lifestyle,  so  committed  to  its  goals  and  so  unafraid  to  risk  that 
nothing  but  death  shall  separate  the  members  from  each  other. 
But  death  itself  will  unite  them  forever,  in  the  perpetuity  of  their 
Congregation  with  its  Lord.  The  entire  work  of  perpetual 
commitment  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  work  of  God.  However, 
the  responsibility  for  its  achievement  from  beginning  to  end  rests 
in  the  first  r^lce  with  the  individual  supported,  sustained,  fulfilled 
by  the  core-community  and  the  ever  affirming  Church.  It  is  an 
individual  call  and  response,  an  individual  discernment  and 
conviction  and  an  individual  full  acceptance  of  accountability  that 
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make  the  difference.  And  for  the  individual  the  core-community 
means  everything. 

In  the  future,  membership  at  this  center  may  not  be  large.  That 
is  not  important.  Quality  of  life,  depth  of  perception  and  strength 
of  commitment  are.  Numbers  will  be  smaller.  Effect,  meaning  and 
consequence  will  be  greater.  From  this  center  the  community  will 
grow  not  in  a  runaway  expansion  but  in  solid  growth.  From  this 
center  mission  and  ministries  will  be  fulfilled  with  deepening 
impact.  Gospel  authenticity,  prophetic  realism  and  total  dedica- 
tion of  the  core-community  will  make  the  difference. 

This  core-community  does  not  distinguish  itself  from  the  other 
vowed  members.  It  is  not  separate  or  distanced.  Rather  it  is  ever 
alert,  ever  encouraging  by  a  joyful  and  willing  presence.  When 
one  more  member  steps  forward  ready  to  publicly  declare 
"forever,"  the  entire  community  rejoices  exceedingly.  When 
some  other  sees  clearly  that  another  pathway  is  to  be  followed, 
the  community  thanks  God  for  the  privileged  sharing  of  a 
precious  life.  The  door  is  open  but  never  closed  and  the  spirit, 
joy  and  friendship  of  the  community  follow  their  companion  on 
the  journey  with  a  new  kind  of  foreverness.  Above  all  else  the 
core-community  is  a  caring  and  sharing  discipleship. 


PART  II 
THE  OUTWARD  MOVEMENT 

The  radicalization  of  membership,  already  quite  profound  in  the 
inward  movement,  takes  on  new  and  significant  meaning  when 
we  describe  the  outward  movement  —  outward  from  the  core- 
group.  In  the  future,  membership  in  religious  Congregations  must 
not  be  limited  to  vowed  members.  There  are  many  and  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  sharing  in  membership.  Some  forms  have 
been  present  in  the  past  but  little  used.  Usually  underdeveloped 
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and  frequently  misunderstood  even  by  the  religious  themselves, 
many  of  these  simply  vanished.  And  no  one  cared.  But  today 
there  are  many  new  and  exciting  forms  of  membership  that  give 
much  promise.  They  are  consequent  upon  a  renewing  theology 
of  religious  life  which  in  turn  depends  upon  a  renewed 
ecclesiology  and  the  ever  expanding  understanding  of  laity, 
vocation  and  ministry. 

There  are  no  fixed  names  for  these  newer  forms  of  membership 
nor  are  there  fixed  forms  or  norms;  nonetheless  they  are  very 
important  to  the  future  of  religious  life.  They  are  filled  with 
p>romise.8 

I  prefer  to  speak  of  five  principal  categories.  To  these  I  will  add 
a  very  significant  sixth.  I  will  conclude  by  attempting  to  describe 
the  almost  immeasurable  impact  of  a  total  community,  aware  of 
the  twofold  movement  that  needs  always  to  be  activated;  inward 
movement  toward  the  center  (the  attraction  toward  the  core- 
group)  and  an  outward  movement;  the  impact  on  Church  and 
society.  The  inward  movement  is  a  constant  deepening  of  the 
ownership  of  the  charism  and  the  unity  of  the  members;  the 
outward  movement  is  a  continual  sharing  of  the  charism. 

As  the  original  inspiration  accounts  for  the  very  beginning  of  the 
community,  so  too  that  same  charism  and  gifting  of  the  Spirit 
accounts  for  its  continued  existence. 

The  six  categories  of  membership  belonging  to  the  outward 
movement,  that  is  to  the  increased  sharing  of  the  charism  and 
spiritual  patrimony  are: 

1.  Extended  forms  of  membership  in  close  affinity  with 
the  community 

2.  Consultative  groups 

3.  Co-workers  and  staffs 
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4.  Various  kinds  of  associate  memberships 

5.  Support  groups,  benefactors  and  loving  friends 

The  sixth  I  will  describe  in  its  proper  place. 

1.  Extended  forms  of  membership 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  or  when  it  started  nor  by  whom  but 
a  new  form  of  sharing  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  religious  has 
grown  up  in  the  Post  Vatican  II  Church.  It  goes  by  various  names: 
co-membership;  associate  members;  shared  life  and  mission; 
affiliate  members;  auxiliary  members.  The  term  is  not  important. 
However,  the  term  that  suitably  covers  this  entire  movement  is, 
in  my  opinion  ' 'extended  membership/'  I  myself  have  written 
on  this  elsewhere  and  have  convoked,  while  President  of  CARA 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  two  international  conferences  on  forms  of 
extended  membership.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  included  in  the 
conferences  were  various  new  styles  of  religious  life  based  on  the 
Gospels:  canonical  and  non-canonical.  But  this  is  not  pertinent 
to  our  present  reflection.) 

Contact  with  140  Congregations,  male  and  female,  revealed  that 
some  45  were  initiating  or  have  had  already  developed  some  form 
of  extended  membership.  I  will  describe  the  most  complete  of 
these  forms.  All  others  are  modifications  of  it.  The  accurate  title 
for  this  more  complete  form  of  extended  belonging  is  "co- 
membership/' 

Co-membership  is  that  manner  of  sharing  in  the  charism  of  a 
community,  in  its  life,  mission  and  ministries  that  is  effected 
through  a  process  of  selection,  an  extended  period  of  training  and 
a  contractual  agreement  on  mutual  relationships,  duties  and 
privileges.  This  contract  is  usually  reviewed  annually  and  may 
be  readily  terminated  by  either  party  upon  due  notice. 
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All  three  elements  are  important:  a)  selection;  b)  training;  c) 
contract. 

The  training  includes  basic  theology  of  Vatican  II,  Sacred 
Scripture,  ecclesiology  and  more  extensively  a  study  of  the  origin, 
history,  charism  and  mission  of  the  Congregation. 

After  a  time  of  discernment  a  contract  is  drawn  up  fixing  the 
nature  of  the  association  with  the  community.  This  association 
may  be  a  participation  in  the  internal  life  of  the  community  only, 
such  as:  daily  prayer,  internal  ministries,  caring  for  other 
members.  It  may  include  a  live-in  situation.  Participation  in 
ministry,  however,  is  detailed  rather  carefully  as  to  what  ministry, 
the  nature  and  kind  of  sharing,  location,  hours  and  accountability. 
Most  contracts  are  without  remuneration  but  some  may  call  for 
a  monetary  agreement  for  the  support  of  the  individual.  The 
contract  may  include  the  right  to  participate  at  certain  community 
events  and  meetings  even  at  canonical  chapters  of  the 
Congregation,  general  and  provincial.  In  fact  some  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  exciting  chapters  have  been  those  participated  in  by 
lay  co-members. 

This  matter  is  a  very  serious  endeavor  requiring  apt  preparation 
of  the  entire  Province  or  Congregation  and  very  special 
preparation  of  the  local  community  chosen  for  the  first 
experiment.  I  myself  have  done  training  of  both  candidates  for 
co-membership  and  of  the  religious  community  as  such.  I  have 
been  surprised  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of  religious,  beyond 
all  expectation.  Not  only  have  these  co-members  brought  renewed 
inspiration  and  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Congregation  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  contract  but  without  asking  to  or  intending 
to,  they  have  become  instruments  of  renewal  and  accountability. 
By  the  seriousness  with  which  they  embrace  their  tasks,  by  their 
simple  life-style,  by  their  fidelity  to  prayer  and  above  all  by 
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their  enthusiasm  for  the  well-being  and  the  future  of  the 
community,  they  have  prompted  a  severe  examine  of  conscience 
in  their  mentors. 

Co-membership  as  just  described  is  but  one  form  of  extended 
membership.  There  are  many  others.  The  movement  is  very 
flexible,  as  it  needs  to  be,  with  each  Congregation  deciding  what 
form  will  bestsuit  its  interior  needs,  its  exterior  mission  and  the 
disposition  of  its  own  vowed  members.  Flexibility  is  seen  also  in 
the  invitation  that  is  offered.  Membership  is  open  to  the  very 
young,  the  in-between  and  the  elderly;  to  Catholic  and  Christian; 
to  married  and  single.  Only  recently  as  I  prepare  this  reflection 
I  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  an  international  scientific 
analysis  of  this  Post  Vatican  II  phenomenon  of  religious  life. 

2.  Consultative  Groups 

While  the  idea  is  not  new,  the  form  that  consultative  boards  may 
take  in  the  future  merits  consideration.  Here,  too,  the  difference 
comes  in  the  careful  selection,  the  training  and  the  explicit 
detailing  of  nature  and  function. 

The  consultative  board  in  the  sense  we  intend  it  is  not  a  boosters' 
club,  not  a  glad  hand-shaking  group  of  benefactors,  not  even  a 
support  group  as  such.  Rather  it  is  a  serious  instrument  for 
sharing  and  developing  the  charism,  life  and  mission  of  a 
Congregation.  Members  are  chosen  for  their  particular  expertise 
in  a  field  of  endeavor  that  could  serve  the  Congregation  well. 
These  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise,  their  willingness 
to  be  trained  in  our  charism  and  spirituality  and  their  willingness 
to  share  their  experience  and  knowledge. 

They  are  nonetheless,  only  consultative.  They  have  no  legal  or 
fiscal  responsibility,  no  accountability  or  liability  whatever.  It  is 
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for  this  reason  I  prefer  the  term  consultative  group  rather  than 
board  or  council. 

The  Congregation  entrusts  the  group  with  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  its  operation,  government,  procedures,  finances, 
minstries,  of  its  hurts  and  its  problems;  its  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Nothing  is  hidden.  Meetings  take  place  between  the  higher 
superiors  (or  their  delegates)  and  the  consultants  on  a  regular 
basis,  two  or  three  times  a  year.  These  are  well-prepared  and 
documented  encounters.  Their  results  may  benefit  the  community 
enormously. 

Within  the  same  consultative  group  or  entirely  separate  from  it, 
a  special  financial  advisory  task-force  is  a  further  means  of  sharing 
charism,  life  and  mission.  The  sophistication  of  investments,  the 
complexity  of  fiscal  and  economic  matters  today  and  the  obscure 
and  complicated  legal  systems  that  touch  upon  our  lives  require 
outside  assistance.  This  is  well  known.  The  point  we  are  making 
is  that  to  the  degree  consultation  becomes  a  discernment-sharing 
in  the  charism  and  spirituality  of  the  community  our  highest 
interests  are  better  served.  While  we  must  act  with  the  highest 
degree  of  professional  competence  in  the  affair  at  hand,  still  we 
are  not  a  business  corporation  but  pre-eminently  a  Gospel- 
centered,  faith  community.  The  ledger  may  not  balance  profit  in 
dollars.  It  must  balance  faith-meaning  which  sometimes  may 
equate  no-cents  but  may  never  mean  nonsense. 

3.  Co-workers  and  Staffs 

I  have  always  been  amazed  and  somewhat  embarrassed  to 
discover  how  many  co-workers  and  staffs  so  closely  engaged  with 
us,  in,  for  example,  the  administration  and  functioning  of  schools, 
hospitals,  retreat-centers,  etc.,  know  so  little  and  at  times  care 
less  about  the  values,  vision  and  ideals  of  the  Congregation  they 
serve  with  or  without  proper  monetary  compensation.  Granted 
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the  challenge  to  make  them  knowledgeable  is  great  but  it  is  not 
insuperable.  Some  communities  have  succeeded  well  in 
establishing  what  are  called  " spirit  and  life  communities/'  This 
small  group  is  well  trained  in  the  history,  spirituality  and  mission 
of  the  Congregation.  Their  task  is  to  develop  the  ways,  innovative 
but  constant,  for  imbuing  the  staffs  and  workers  with  the  meaning 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  community.  Such  training  is 
obligatory  on  all  new  workers.  These  co-workers  are  too 
intimately  associated  with  the  Congregation  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  ignorance  and/or  indifference.  I  approached  the 
man  answering  the  door  and  phone  of  a  prestigious  community 
and  he  could  not  tell  me  for  certain  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
community  or  when  the  community  was  founded,  the  community 
he  had  served  so  well  for  more  than  a  decade. 

4.  Various  Kinds  of  Associate  Memberships 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  first  group  described  above  as 
" extended-membership "  are  a  variety  of  other  forms  with  rather 
loose  connection  with  the  Congregation.  Their  value  and 
importance  depend  upon  the  degree  of  interest  the  community 
takes  in  them.  In  this  category  I  place  the  various  confraternities, 
prayer  groups  and  as  a  matter  of  factual  observation,  many  '  'Third 
Orders/ '  There  is  nothing  out  of  order  or  incorrect  in  those 
groupings.  Many  founders  and  foundresses  envisioned  a  large 
number  of  laity  who  would  in  various  ways  show  interest  and 
manifest  a  desire  to  participate  in  some  way  even  if  indistinct  in 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  community.  The  important  point  on  the 
part  of  the  Congregation  is  to  give  at  least  equal  interest  and 
support  to  these  initiatives  as  the  laity  do  who  make  the  initial 
expression  of  interest. 

Again  these  people  may  be  of  great  help  to  the  community,  may 
increase  its  influence  and  assist  in  the  development  of  ministries 
providing  the  core-group  is  convinced  of  their  worth;  is  willing 
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to  invest  time  and  presence  with  them.  The  key  is  presence.  So 
often  these  groups  of  genuinely  interested  laity  are  left  on  their 
own.  They  rarely  see  a  member  of  the  order.  Worse  yet  —  the 
rare  time  when  they  do,  it  may  happen  to  be  a  disgruntled,  mal- 
content and  disruptive  figure  whose  vocation  is  in  jeopardy.  The 
point  is  that  besides  co-members,  consultative  groups,  co-workers 
and  staffs,  there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  confraternities  and  other 
types  of  associate  memberships  that  a  religious  order  neglects  to 
develop  at  its  own  peril.  There  is  a  telling  discovery  here.  Those 
communities  who  have  had  in  the  past  various  forms  of  active 
association  but  have  allowed  them  to  dehydrate  to  the  point  of 
evaporation  are  already  saying  much  to  their  own  members  about 
the  drought  that  has  settled  in  upon  themselves. 

There  is  an  intrinsic  attractiveness  to  the  religious  life  experiment. 
People  down  through  the  ages  have  felt  its  magnetism.9  Where 
there  is  neither  interest  nor  association,  there  may  be  little  light. 

5.  Support  Groups,  Benefactors  and  Loving  Friends 

As  we  continue  on  the  pathway  of  our  outward  movement  we 
come  to  a  penultimate  place  which  for  most  communities  is  the 
first  and  sometimes  the  last  and  only  level  of  sharing.  This  is 
unfortunate.  It  may  also  be  harmful.  Not  that  support  groups, 
our  benefactors  and  loving  friends  are  not  valued.  They  are 
indeed;  needed,  loved  and  cherished.  They  have  been  and  they 
will  be.  They  are  our  loyal  friends.  The  problem  is  not  the  degree 
of  their  love  and  concern  for  us  or  ours  for  them.  The  problem 
is  in  our  level  of  involving  them  in  the  innermost  meaning  of  our 
vocation,  in  its  challenging  and  frequently  controversial  vision 
mission  and  above  all  in  their  participation,  active  and  account- 
able, in  its  achievement.  Unknowingly,  we  do  an  injustice  to  our 
closest  allies  and  dearest  friends.  We  keep  our  secret  hidden  from 
them.  We  are  not  of  today.  We  are  not  of  yesterday.  We  have 
a  long,  pained  and  demanding  history  —  as  old  as  the  Gospel, 
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as  fresh  as  Pentecost.  In  our  day  for  our  generation,  we  continue 
the  story.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  Our  loving  friends, 
our  faithful  benefactors  and  other  support  groups  could  and 
would  do  more  if  only  we  would  permit  them  to  do  so  through 
a  much  more  honest,  direct,  vibrant  sharing  in  our  dynamic 
charism  and  challenging  mission.  Again  the  dominant  factor  is 
professional  training,  that  is,  finding  the  way,  developing  the 
means  by  which  these  our  closest  allies  can  come  to  know, 
perhaps  even  more  profoundly  than  we  know,  what  we  are  about 
or  rather  (and  hence  the  difference  in  perception)  what  God,  the 
Spirit  is  all  about  in  His  continual  concern  for  us,  a  concern 
without  which  we  would  have,  long  since,  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  Sixth:  Networkings  in  the  Spirit 

In  our  description  of  the  essence  of  the  religious  life  project 
centering  in  the  core-group  that  at  once  attracts  to  its  vital  center, 
with  multiple  levels  of  owning,  certain  ones  who  become  '  'forever 
people' '  in  a  bonding  of  perpetual  commitment  and  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  core-group  reverberates  in  various  degrees 
of  intensity  a  sharing  of  its  conviction,  of  its  life  and  mission,  we 
have  said  nothing  of  one  of  the  most  valued  associations  a 
community  may  have.  And  no  community  need  be  deprived  of 
this  salvific  support.  In  the  sixth  place  I  speak  of  an  immediately 
realizable  and  effective  form  of  shared  membership;  the  network 
of  prayer.  What  is  it?  How  does  it  operate? 

It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuous  intercession  for  our 
community,  its  life  and  mission  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  friends  who  freely  and  willingly  associate  with  us  through 
respect  and  conviction  for  all  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to  achieve. 
It  begins  very  unobtrusively.  No  fanfare.  No  formal 
announcement.  No  promises  of  marvelous  benefits.  Nothing 
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except  a  direct,  simply  stated  appeal  for  the  help  of  your  prayer 
daily  if  you  wish  but  only  as  you  wish,  when  you  wish  and  how 
you  wish. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  network  is  formed.  At  first  some 
twenty  or  more  members.  An  attractive  but  simple  prayer  card 
is  offered.  Brief  notes  about  the  community's  history  and  mission 
are  shared.  Contact  is  maintained  at  regular  intervals.  Gradually 
the  network  grows  from  ten  to  fifty  to  as  many  as  ten  thousand. 
No  effort  is  made  at  a  formal  organization.  No  dues.  No 
requirements  except  the  original  free  and  willing  support  of 
prayer.  Anyone  may  belong. 

Faithfully  attended  to  by  regular  meetings;  a  note,  a  picture,  a 
renewed  prayer  card,  a  letter  —  the  results  far  outweigh  the  time 
and  effort  given  to  this  simple  but  highly  effective  way  of  sharing 
our  charism  and  our  mission. 


Conclusion 

The  essence  of  religious  life  remains  the  same;  A  gift  of  the  Spirit 
whereby  certain  ones  look  upon  the  face  of  Jesus  in  an  unending 
regard  of  meaning  and  love  and  are  prompted  to  join  like-minded 
men  and  women  in  forming  faith-communities  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  binds  them  together. 

The  fullness  of  this  gift  is  attained  at  the  very  center  of  the 
commitment;  the  core-group  of  perpetually  affirmed  and 
affirming  members  who  possess  the  original  inspiration  and  the 
continuously  activating  charism  of  the  community  in  its  totality. 
The  future  of  our  communities  and  the  continuous  renewal  of 
religious  life  depend  upon  and  will  flow  from  this  dynamic 
center.10 
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From  this  center,  membership  extends  in  a  twofold  direction: 
inward  by  way  of  attraction  to  an  ever  greater,  more  intimate, 
daring  and  unremitting  participation  in  the  mystery  at  the  heart 
of  the  community,  that  mystical  experience,  that  profound 
movement  of  the  Spirit  to  which  the  Congregation  owes  its 
beginning.  Outward  by  way  of  sharing  in  as  wide  a  spectrum  as 
possible  the  gifts  that  have  been  freely  given  that  they  may  be 
given  again. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  influence  a 
Congregation  exercises  even  in  one  single  day.  It  all  begins  with 
and  returns  to  the  center.  Core-group  membership  is  the  key.11 


END  NOTES 

1cf.  John  M.  Lozano,  C.M.F.,  Discipleship:  Towards  an  Understanding  of 
Religious  Life.  Chicago,  1938.  pp.  282-286  on  the  binding  character  of  commitment 
and  the  useful  discussion  on  the  quality  and  meaning  of  vow  pp.  260-281. 

2Very  useful  information  is  contained  in  the  two  excellent  works  produced  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  national  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  U.S.A.  entitled 
Research  on  Men's  Vocations  to  the  Priesthood  and  the  Religious  Life  (Wash., 
D.C.  1984)  and  Laborers  for  the  Vineyard;  Proceedings  of  a  conference  on 
Vocations  sponsored  by  FADICA  (Wash.,  D.C.  1984). 

3We  have  come  to  realize,  to  our  chagrin,  how  subtly  or  not  so  subtly  manipulative 
a  director  of  Novices  or  a  formation  director  could  be.  The  very  astute 
investigation  on  religious  profession  by  Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  I.H.M.,  is  a  major 
contribution  toward  remedying  our  past  inadequacies  cf .  New  Wine  Skins:  Re- 
Imaging  Religious  Life  Today  (New  York  1986)  pp.  45-69. 

4'Tt  means  sharing  the  contagion,  catching  the  strenuous  mood,  burning  with 
the  same  fire.  It  means  standing  within  the  same  story  and  looking  at  life  from 
there  —  sharing,  catching,  burning,  standing,"  Evelyn  Woodward,  Poets, 
Prophets  and  Pragmatists;  a  new  challenge  to  religious  life  (Notre  Dame  1987) 
p.  47. 
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5One  or  the  other  of  these  three  may  not  be  over  emphasized  to  the  belittling 
or  short  treatment  of  another.  All  three  have  equal  importance.  In  fact  due  to 
our  nearly  complete  neglect  of  "Our  World,"  greatefattention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  training  in  such  areas  as  cultural  anthropology, 
political  engagement,  sociology  and  economic  theory. 

6cf.  Bruno  Secondin,  "Religious  Community  and  Ecclesial  Communion"  in 
Together  Before  The  Lord:  Religious  Community  Today  (Manila  1983)  pp.  33-44. 

7"This  state  manifests  in  a  special  way  the  transcendence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  its  requirements  over  all  earthly  things,  bringing  home  to  all  men  the 
immeasurable  greatness  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  His  Sovereignty  and  the  infinite 
might  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  so  marvelously  in  the  Church."  Lumen 
Gentrum  par.  44. 

8The  umbrella  term  covering  all  forms  of  non-vowed  membership  is  "extended 
membership."  The  emphasis  is  and  needs  necessarily  to  be  on  membership. 
There  is  something  new  here,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  various  older  forms 
of  Confraternities  and  Associations  of  the  laity  with  a  tangential  relationship 
to  a  religious  inspiration.  While  the  movement  is  rapidly  expanding,  very  little 
research  has  been  done  apart  from  the  early  efforts  of  The  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate  (Wash.,  D.C.)  in  the  late  '70s  and  the  studies  of  the 
Pro  Mundi  Vita  research  group  in  Brussels.  In  a  preliminary  study  I  directed, 
more  than  2/3  of  some  120  communities  were  experimenting  in  new  forms  of 
membership. 

9While  closely  related  to  our  subject,  although  not  immediately  pertinent,  the 
role  of  image  in  the  evolution  of  the  religous  life  experiment  should  be  considered. 
Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  in  vocation,  image  is  significant. 
As  image  and  imaging  are  so  determinative  of  choice  and  play  so  dominant  a 
role  even  in  the  smallest  of  life's  decisions,  a  disfigured  or  distorted  image  of 
what  religious  life  intrinsically  is  all  about  cannot  but  deter  any  further  thought 
of  pursuing  it  as  a  life-long  career.  And  image  and  lifestyle  are  inseparable. 

10Raymond  Hostie  S.J.  in  his  landmark,  extraordinary  study,  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Religious  Orders  (Wash.,  D.C.  1982),  has  traced  the  life  cycle  of  religious 
communities  with  care  and  accuracy  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Those 
communities  have  been  able  to  revivify  who  have  recaptured  afresh  and 
reanimated  their  members  with  the  restated  meaning  and  dynamism  of  their 
original  inspiration.  In  a  marvellous  work  that  relies  very  much  upon  the  research 
of  Hostie,  Lawrence  Cada  S.M.  et  al  have  developed  these  concepts  in  a  graphic 
and  convincing  manner.  Cf.  "The  Path  of  Transformation,"  Shaping  the  Coming 
Age  of  Religious  Life  (Whitinsville  1985). 
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"In  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  further  develop  the  various  concepts  of  extended 
membership  and  share  the  results  of  earlier  and  more  recent  research.  It  is  not 
unrelated  to  the  amazing  surfacing  of  new  expressions  of  religious  life  that  have 
sprung  up  in  almost  all  of  the  First  World  Nations.  Both  express  the  dynamism 
of  the  laity  in  shaping  and  reshaping  religious  life. 
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PHIL  PAXTON,  C.P. 


How  Does  a  Mystic 
See  the  Church? 
The  Ecclesiology  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  an  ecclesiology  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion. 
This  paper  will  also  attempt  to  determine  St.  Paul's  role,  if  any, 
in  the  history  of  Church  reform.  To  do  this,  we  will  look  at  the 
world  and  Church  of  which  Paul  took  part.  We  will  also  look  at 
his  writings  and  documents  of  the  Passionist  Congregation  in  its 
earliest  days.  St.  Paul  was  not  a  systematician,  and  therefore  did 
not  write  a  theological  treatise  on  the  Church.  However,  I  think 
there  is  enough  material  in  the  sources  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  paper. 
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What  was  the  world  in  which  Paul  found  himself?  Paul  Francis 
Danei  was  born  in  Ovada,  a  town  in  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  in 
northwestern  Italy,  in  1694.  At  this  time  Italy  was  divided  into 
multiple  states  of  various  sizes.  It  was  a  patchwork  of  areas 
dominated  by  various  European  powers.1  Because  of  this,  Italy 
was  a  battleground  during  the  18th  century.  Numerous  wars  left 
the  country  in  an  impoverished  state.2 

The  people  at  this  time  were  divided  into  three  social  classes. 
The  first  class  was  made  up  of  the  rulers  of  the  various  states. 
The  second  class  was  the  nobility.  The  nobility  was  mostly  a 
leisure  class.  For  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  could  not 
inherit  the  family  estate,  the  Church  was  one  of  several  suitable 
careers;3 

The  third  social  class  was  simply  made  up  of  people  who  didn't 
hava'e  any  hereditary  title.  Even  if  some  of  these  had  a  good 
education  and  much  wealth,  they  did  not  receive  all  the  privileges 
that  the  nobles  had.  The  majority  of  this  class  were  peasants  and 
laborers.4  Paul  Danei  was  in  this  third  class,  as  his  father  was  a 
small  shop  owner.5 

What  was  the  Church  like  to  which  Paul  belonged?  It  is  useful 
to  use  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  lens  in  looking  at  the  Church  in 
18th  century  Italy.  One  of  the  reforms  of  Trent  was  to  require 
bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses  and  to  make  visitation  to  all 
the  churches  in  their  dioceses.6  In  Italy,  this  was  successful  in 
varying  degrees.  Sometimes  the  conditions  of  the  roads  made 
visitation  difficult.  Sometimes  the  climate  forced  some  bishops 
to  vacate  their  sees  for  part  of  the  year.  As  far  as  pastoral  duties 
were  concerned,  some  bishops  were  involved  in  continuing 
disputes  concerning  jurisdiction  with  local  governments.7  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  bishops  were  not  completely  successful 
at  taking  pastoral  care  of  their  people. 

As  it  was  with  the  bishops,  so  it  was  with  the  priests.  One 
of  the  ways  the  Council  of  Trent  sought  to  reform  the  clergy 
was  to  establish  seminaries  in  order  to  educate  and  spiritually 
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form  them.8  Again,  this  reform  was  not  uniformly  successful. 
Seminaries  were  not  built  in  every  place^and  some  of  those  that 
were  built  did  not  have  the  funds  necessary  to  continue.  As  a 
result,  many  clergy  were  ill-educated  and  ill-formed.  In  response 
to  the  uneven  education  of  the  clergy,  some  governments  got 
involved.  But  the  problem  with  this  was  that  the  priest  was  seen 
as  a  civil  servant  as  well  as  a  spiritual  leader.  Some  of  the 
education  was  good,  but  some  of  it  was  unorthodox  and  not 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church.9 

Another  problem  with  the  clergy  was  with  the  system  of 
benefices  still  in  force  at  the  time.  In  the  18th  century  there  arose 
a  great  number  of  lay  benefices,  in  which  lay  patrons  paid  for 
the  benefices  of  certain  people  to  be  priests  in  their  area. 
Sometimes  this  was  a  way  for  noble  families  to  establish  their 
younger  sons  in  the  Church.  As  a  result,  the  bishops  had  little 
control  over  who  became  priests  in  their  dioceses.10  So,  while 
there  was  an  adequate  number  of  clergy  at  this  time,  there  were 
many  who  were  ineffective,  either  because  of  poor  education  and 
formation,  or  poor  motivation  in  becoming  clergy  in  the  first  place. 

Another  Tridentine  reform  came  in  the  form  of  providing  for 
the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  laity.11  However,  due  to  the 
problems  mentioned  above,  and  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  which 
existed  in  a  lot  of  areas,  this,  too,  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.12 

Finally,  another  influence  of  Trent  concerned  religious  life.  Trent 
promoted  the  "observance''  of  religious.  That  is,  it  decreed  that 
all  religious  men  and  women  were  to  observe  faithfully  the  rules 
of  their  orders.13  In  general,  these  reforms  were  more  successful.14 

It  can  be  concluded  that  most  of  the  reforms  of  Trent  had  lost 
their  drive  by  the  18th  century.  Many  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  Church  before  Trent  in  the  16th  century  (poorly  educated  and 
formed  clergy,  unchurched  laity,  excesses  of  the  benefice  system) 
were  still  present  at  the  time  of  Paul  of  the  Cross.  It  was  these 
problems,  as  well  as  others,  that  Paul  faced  and  sought  to  remedy. 
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Eventually,  Paul  came  to  realize  that  these  problems  of  his  time 
were  due  to  people's  forgetfulness  of  God's  love  manifested  in 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  Paul,  this  process  of  realization 
started  in  1713.  It  was  then,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  his  parish 
church  that  Paul  had  a  "conversion  experience/ '  a  knowledge 
of  the  reality  of  God.15  At  first,  he  felt  called  to  join  the  crusade 
called  by  Clement  XI  to  battle  the  Turks  invading  Venice  in  1716. 
But  he  came  to  realize  later  that  this  was  not  his  calling.16  Between 
1717  and  1720,  Paul  had  several  intellectual  visions:  to  enter  a 
life  of  solitude  and  poverty;  to  gather  companions  to  promote  the 
fear  of  God;  to  dress  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Passionist  habit; 
and  to  found  a  congregation.17 

In  1720,  Paul  went  to  the  local  bishop,  telling  him  of  his 
inspiration,  and  in  November  of  that  year,  Paul  was  vested  in 
the  habit.  He  then  went  on  a  forty-day  retreat,  and  was  instructed 
to  keep  a  diary  of  his  experiences.  He  was  also  told  to  write  a 
rule  for  his  prospective  congregation.  This  was  done  between  Dec. 
2  and  Dec.  7  of  1720.18 

In  1721,  Paul  went  to  Rome  to  see  the  Pope  and  gain  approval 
of  the  rule.  He  was  sent  away  from  the  papal  palace  as  a  beggar. 
On  his  return,  he  stopped  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and 
made  a  vow  there  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus.19 

Finally,  in  1741,  Paul  did  get  papal  approval  of  the  rule.20  The 
congregation  grew  amid  some  internal  difficulties  and  opposition 
from  some  mendicant  orders.  In  1769,  the  Pope  approved  the 
Passionists  as  a  congregation  with  simple  vows  (Paul  never  did 
get  approval  for  solemn  vows).  The  congregation  also  obtained 
permission  to  have  priests  ordained  on  the  testimonials  of  the 
general  or  provincials,  and  under  the  title  of  "poverty."21  This 
allowed  Passionists  to  be  ordained  without  need  of  a  benefice. 
It  also  gave  the  congregation  independence  from  the  local 
ordinaries,  which  Paul  had  been  looking  for  all  this  time.  The 
above  summarizes  events  in  Paul's  life  and  that  of  his  con- 
gregation. Now  we  will  look  at  some  aspects  of  Paul's  and  his 
congregation's  spirituality. 
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The  focus  of  the  spirituality  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  his 
congregation,  and  its  main  aspect  was  and  is  the  Crucified  Christ, 
the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Jesus'  suffering  and  death  is  the  highest 
manifestation  of  God's  love  for  us.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum 
this  up  is  to  refer  to  the  Christological  hymn  in  the  letter  to  the 
Philippians  (2:6-11).  Paul  instituted  the  practice  of  proclaiming 
the  end  of  this  hymn  before  every  hour  of  the  liturgical  office. 
It  is  through  meditation  on  the  Crucified  Christ  that  one  can  gain 
access,  and  eventually  mystical  union,  with  God.22 

A  second  aspect  of  Passionist  spirituality  is  that  of  pilgrimage. 
The  Passionist  is  to  be  out  on  mission,  practicing  poverty  and 
asceticism.  A  third  aspect  is  that  of  fraternal  communion.  In  order 
to  manifest  the  power  of  devotion  to  the  Passion,  and  in  order 
to  support  each  other  in  the  apostolate,  the  members  are  called 
to  live  in  unity  and  harmony.23 

How  is  this  spirituality  lived  out?  In  addition  to  the  three 
standard  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  we  Passionists 
vowed  to  promote  the  devotion  to  and  memory  of  the  Passion 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  vow  first  appeared  in  the  1730 
rule.  The  word  "devotion"  did  not  mean  merely  devotional 
exercises,  but  a  Christian  attitude  of  dedication  to  the  service  of 
God.  Promoting  devotion  also  expressed  the  apostolate  of 
teaching  meditation  on  the  Passion.  The  word  ' 'memory' '  refers 
to  keeping  in  mind  God's  love  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.24 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  devotion  to  the  Passion,  the  members 
of  the  congregation  lived  in  solitude  and  silence.  Our  Passionist 
houses,  or  "retreats,"  were  to  be  built  far  enough  away  from  the 
cities  and  towns  to  ensure  quiet,  but  near  enough  to  serve  the 
people.  This  solitude  and  silence  was  to  help  drive  away  from 
our  minds  anything  that  was  not  of  God.25 

Another  way  this  spirituality  was  lived  out  was  in  poverty.  Paul 
saw  this  poverty  as  based  on  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  poor  and 
naked  on  the  cross.26  This  poverty  was  also  based  on  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  apostles,  who  relied  solely  on  God.  And  so,  in 
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the  beginnings  of  our  Congregation,  no  individual  or  community 
could  own  property,  stable  goods,  or  a  regular  income.27 

This  poverty  is  related  to  the  aspect  of  pilgrimage  mentioned 
above.  In  fact,  the  aspect  of  pilgrimage,  the  attention  to  poverty, 
solitude,  and  silence,  are  all  based  on  the  lives  of  the  apostles. 
This  can  be  seen  in  what  Cerfaux  calls  "The  apostles'  highway 
code."  As  Giorgini  relates,  this  code  consists  of: 

—  the  "call"  of  Christ  who  chooses  the  apostle,  "worker" 
for  the  kingdom; 

—  the  "mission"  Jesus  entrusts  to  the  apostle; 

—  the  freedom  in  rigorous  poverty  by  which  the  apostle 
carries  out  one's  mission; 

—  the  peace  to  be  offered  to  all; 

—  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  who  will  see  to  the 
apostle's  sustenance; 

—  the  return  to  Jesus  after  the  mission  to  rest  with  him  in 
solitude; 

—  communion  with  other  apostles,  two  by  two; 

—  the  flight  from  vainglory  and  the  applause  of  the  crowds 
and  rejoicing  only  because  God  loves  the  apostle  and, 
out  of  sheer  love,  wishes  to  use  his  collaboration.28 

The  "return  to  Jesus"  mentioned  in  this  code  can  be  seen  in 
the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  Paul  brought  to  our 
congregation.  Paul  was  also  a  proponent  of  frequent  communion, 
as  it  involved  the  reception  of  Jesus  into  oneself.29  The  "return 
to  Jesus"  is  also  reflected  in  the  emphasis  on  prayer,  both 
communal  and  personal.  In  the  rules  written  during  the  life  of 
Paul,  there  were  mandated  several  hours  each  day  for  personal 
prayer  as  well  as  the  liturgy  of  the  hours.30 

One  last  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  this  regard  is  penance.  For 
Paul,  penance  was  a  manifestation  of  poverty.  In  the  congre- 
gation, penance  took  the  form  of  fast  and  abstinence,  rough 
clothing,  submission  to  superiors,  taking  the  discipline,  and 
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other  aspects  of  the  common  life.31  All  of  the  above  in  regards 
to  living  out  the  Passionist  charism  and  spirituality  are  involved 
in  what  Paul  considered  the  " observance/ '  Fidelity  to  the 
' 'observance''  was  very  important  for  Paul.  For  Paul  and  for  other 
founders  of  religious  orders,  observance  of  the  rule  in  all  its 
aspects  was  the  way  to  bring  about  union  with  God.32  This  leads 
to  the  question  of  how  this  spirituality  was  expressed  and 
transmitted  to  those  outside.  In  other  words,  what  forms  did  the 
apostolate  of  our  Congregation  take? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forms  of  the  apostolate.33  One  form 
was  the  example  given  by  the  congregation  in  their  communal 
and  ascetic  lifestyle.  This  was  also  manifested  in  wearing  the  black 
habit  with  the  Passionist  sign.  Another  form,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  was  the  teaching  of  meditation,  even  to  the  poor  and 
the  illiterate.  A  third  form  involved  personal  contact.  This  was 
mainly  through  confessions  and  spiritual  direction.  Another  mode 
of  apostolate  was  to  receive  retreatants  within  the  Passionist 
houses,  so  they  could  share  for  a  time  the  solitude  and  silence 
in  contemplation.  There  were  also  retreats  preached  at  places 
other  than  Passionist  places.  These  were  given  to  clergy  and 
religious,  as  well  as  the  laity.  Although  the  preaching  of  retreats 
and  missions  took  precedence,  the  community  did  engage  in 
leading  spiritual  exercises  among  the  people  in  the  nearby  towns 
and  villages.  Finally,  the  most  common  and  prominent  way  in 
which  the  congregation  taught  medication  on  the  Passion  was 
through  parish  missions.  This  fit  in  well  with  Paul's  modeling 
his  life  and  that  of  the  congregation  on  the  missionary  discourse 
in  the  Gospels. 


The  ecclesiology  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 

A 
Ecclesion  elements  were  suggested  to  me  from  looking  at  some 

of  the  details  of  how  Paul  developed  the  congregation,  how  the 

structures  of  communal  life  were  put  together,  and  how  the 

Passionists  performed  their  apostolate.  Hence  the  following: 
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The  Church's  primary  mission  is  the  perfection  of  its  members 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  —  This  is  reflected  in  several  versions 
of  the  rules  written  during  Paul's  lifetime.  In  the  section  entitled 
"Concerning  the  End  of  the  Institute/7  the  rule  of  1731  states: 

This  congregation  has  no  other  end  that  that  which  every 
Christian,  much  more  every  Ecclesiastic,  ought  to  have, 
namely,  to  observe  in  the  first  place  the  Holy  Laws  of  God 
and  the  sacred  Evangelical  Counsels  in  the  best  manner 
possible  to  human  weakness. 

Therefore,  the  brothers  of  this  poor  and  least  Congre- 
gation, primarily,  ought  to  attend  to  themselves,  in  the 
manner  which  is  prescribed  in  these  Rules  and  Consti- 
tutions. Secondarily,  they  ought  to  be  indefatigable  in  holy 
offices  of  charity  toward  the  neighbor . . . 34 

These  words  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  1741  rule.35  In 
an  account  written  in  1768  to  spread  word  about  the  congregation, 
Paul  writes: 

1.  The  most  efficacious  means  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  for  the  sanctification  of  souls  is  the 
frequent  remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ... 

3.    ...  Since  the  principal  ends  of  our  Congregation  are 
two  —  one  that  regards  the  perfection  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  the  other  that  concerns 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  neighbor. . .  The 
Holy  Rule  proposes. .  .means  to  attain  both  ends.36 

This  mission  of  salvation  of  souls  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
faithful,  but  also  to  those  outside  the  Church.  In  the  spiritual  diary 
that  Paul  wrote  during  his  forty-day  retreat  in  1720,  Paul  mentions 
a  desire  to  go  to  England  and  work  there.37  In  the  above- 
mentioned  account  of  1768,  Paul  states  that  the  congregation 
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is  always  ready  to  go  on  missions  to  non-believers,  at  the  order 
of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide.38 

The  Church  needs  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians 

—  This  is  reflected  in  Paul's  emphasis  on  the  ' 'apostolic"  life 
mentioned  above.  In  another  account,  written  in  1747,  Paul  states: 

. . .  While  everyone  wills  what  all  are  willing  and  everyone 
wills  what  each  one  wants,  it  seems  to  be  a  paradise  on  earth 
because  of  the  peace,  the  harmony,  the  tranquility,  the 
union  very  much  like  that  in  which  the  early  Christians  lived 
—  whose  fervor  we  intend  to  see  renewed  in  this  infant 
Congregation.39 

The  Church  as  mediator  of  God's  will  —  This  is  evident  in  the 
correspondence  between  Paul  and  various  officials  of  the  Church 
hierarchy.  The  very  fact  that  Paul  submitted  his  visions  and 
inspirations  of  1720  to  the  approval  of  the  local  bishop  also  reflects 
this.  In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Altieri,  asking  permission  to  build  a 
retreat  in  Monte  Argentario,  Paul  shows  his  deference  to  the 
hierarchy  and  his  belief  that  its  decisions  are  related  to  God's  will: 

...Therefore  we,   your  humble  servants  and  subjects, 
kneeling  at  your  feet,  beg  Your  Eminence  to  take  this  project 
under  your  paternal  care  if  you  think  it  will  redound  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. 
Whatever  you  decide  we  shall  know  to  be  God's  will.40 

This  is  shown  again  in  both  good  times  and  bad.  While  Paul 
was  still  working  for  the  approval  of  the  congregation,  he  would 
sometimes  get  discouraged: 

I  am  persuaded  and  am  more  than  certain,  that  the  Divine 
Majesty  wishes  no  more  of  the  work  I  believed  ought  to  be 
done.  The  Lord  has  given  me  too  many . . .  signs  of  this . . . 41 
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After  the  approval  of  the  congregation  in  1741,  Paul  was 
characteristically  grateful: 

'Omnis  Spiritus  laudet  Dominum/  and  may  all  creatures 
magnify  the  infinite  mercy  of  that  Great  God,  Who,  without 
allowing  Himself  to  be  influenced  by  my  wickedness,  has 
allowed  it  [the  approval]  to  be  fully  achieved . . . 42 

The  deference  to  authority  is  also  shown  in  what  is  written  of 
superiors  within  the  congregation.  Chapter  XXXI  of  the  1775  rule 
states: 

Let  all  the  Brethren  reverently  receive  and  embrace  him, 
considering  him  as  chosen  by  God  to  direct  them  in  the  way 
of  religious  perfection . . .  Let  them . . .  freely  submit  their  own 
will  to  his,  ever  considering  and  reverencing  God  in  his 
person.43 

The  above  should  not  be  seen  as  obsequiousness  on  the  part 
of  Paul.  Paul  became  very  adept  at  maneuvering  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  making  friends  with  very 
influential  people,  including  some  Popes.  But  he  did  see  the 
approval  of  the  Church  for  what  he  strived  for  as  a  sign  of  God's 
approval  for  his  work. 

All  members  are  equal  in  the  Church  —  In  the  light  of  what 
we  have  just  seen  with  regards  to  Paul's  deference  to  the 
hierarchy,  this  element  would  seem  to  be  disproved.  But  there 
are  signs  that  it  is  present  in  Paul's  thinking. 

One  sign  of  this  is  within  the  congregation  itself.  In  the  rule 
written  in  1731,  there  was  to  be  separate  recreation  for  the  priests 
and  the  brothers.44  However,  in  1741,  this  changed  to  a  common 
recreation  for  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Also  in  the  1741 
rule  there  are  no  distinctions  between  who  can  vote  in  an  elec- 
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tion  of  the  superior  and  who  cannot.  The  rule  simply  states, 
"Then  let  all  gather  and  they  will  give  their  vote  secretly  in 
writing. .  ."45 

In  1746  this  was  changed,  and  the  brothers  were  prohibited 
from  voting,  in  accord  with  the  common  law  at  that  time.46 
Besides  these  aspects  of  communal  life,  and  others  which  also 
distinguished  the  priests  from  the  brothers  (such  as  slight 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  Passionist  sign),  Paul  did  seek  to 
maintain  equality  in  the  practice  of  the  observance.  The  superiors 
were  not  to  receive  any  special  privileges  because  of  their  position. 
Paul  forbade  the  use  of  honorary  titles.  In  the  rule,  the  members 
of  the  congregation  were  called  "brothers/7  or  ' 'brother-priests/ ' 
Although  some  tension  existed  between  the  priests  and  brothers, 
there  was  an  effort  to  make  sure  all  felt  equally  respected.47 

Another  sign  of  the  equality  of  all  in  the  Church  is  in  the  people 
to  which  the  congregation  ministered,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
ministry  was  done.  Teaching  meditation  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  form  of  the  Passionist  apostolate.  Paul  saw  to  it  that 
everyone  was  to  receive  this  teaching,  even  those  who  were 
illiterate.48  This  was  emphasized  in  the  chapter  on  preaching  in 
the  1775  rule: 

Let  them  [preachers]  not  only  exhort,  but  also  instruct  the 
people  how  to  meditate  piously  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Life, 
Passion,  and  Death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  them  teach 
and  instruct  them  to  accustom  themselves  to  prayer,  and 
at  the  same  time  lay  open  and  refute  the  pernicious  error 
of  some  who  imagine  that  meditation  on  divine  things  is 
an  employment  proper  only  for  Religious  and  for  the 
Clergy.49 

Our  Passionist  apostolate  also  extended  to  other  clergy  and 
religious.  The  retreats  to  the  clergy  were  given  in  the  belief  that 
the  parish  missions  would  not  be  successful  without  a  renewal 
of  the  clergy.50  That  the  clergy  was  also  seen  as  needing  instruc- 
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tion  points  to  an  appreciation  that  all  are  equal  in  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  ministry  was  done  indicate  this, 

too.  In  the  Common  Regulations  of  1775,  there  is  a  section  on 

the  instruction  of  confessors.  One  instruction  states  the  following: 

In  counseling  one  to  remain  unmarried,  they  should  praise 
the  desire  of  holy  virginity,  but  should  be  cautious  lest  they 
appear  to  show  a  low  esteem  for  Holy  Matrimony  or  to 
demean  it  with  less  sublime  words  which  might  seem  less 
becoming  for  such  a  great  sacrament.51 

Although  this  may  still  be  putting  "virginity"  above  marriage, 
it  still  maintains  a  respect  for  marriage  that  was  lacking  in  some 
quarters. 

For  me  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  this  element  of 
equality  is  the  involvement  of  the  laity  in  the  ministry  at  this  time. 
As  a  follow-up  to  the  missions  or  retreats  preached  in  various 
places,  the  missionaries  sometimes  chose  a  layperson  to  animate 
others  in  the  parish  or  town  by  "reading  and  reflecting  on  the 
points  of  meditation/'52  To  have  laity  perform  ministry,  though 
it  was  probably  not  perceived  in  those  terms  at  that  time,  speaks 
to  equality. 

The  Church  is  to  serve  the  poor  —  There  were  many  ways  in 
which  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  concerned  with  service  to  the  poor. 
Paul  did  not  want  the  poor  or  illiterate  excluded  from  being  taught 
meditation  on  the  Passion.  Also,  the  areas  where  the  Passionists 
preached  their  missions  were  among  the  more  abandoned  areas, 
such  as  the  Tuscan  marshes  and  the  island  of  Elba.53  An  example 
of  Paul's  solicitude  for  the  poor  in  the  apostolate  can  again  be 
found  in  the  instruction  for  confessors  mentioned  above.  It  says, 
"Let  them  be  more  willing  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  poor 
than  of  the  rich."54  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  way  that 
Paul  and  his  congregation  served  the  poor  was  in  sharing  what 
little  they  themselves  had  with  the  poor.  There  are  various 
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instances  when  Passionist  communities  gave  alms  and  distributed 
food  to  the  needy.55 

In  summary,  then,  there  are  five  elements  in  Paul's  ecclesiology: 
The  Church  needs  to  return  to  the  fervor  of  the  early  Christians; 
Its  primary  mission  is  the  perfection  of  its  members  and  the 
salvation  of  souls;  It  also  is  to  serve  the  poor;  It  is  the  mediator 
of  God's  will  on  earth;  And,  all  are  equal  within  the  Church. 

In  light  of  this  ecclesiology,  what  is  Paul's  role  in  the  reform 
of  the  Church?  It  is  useful  to  look  at  this  through  the  lens  of  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Counter-Reformation. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Paul  practiced  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Trent.  One  of  the  earliest  decrees  of  Trent  had  to 
do  with  the  importance  of  preaching.56  It  is  obvious  that  Paul  also 
held  preaching  to  be  very  important,  and  vital  to  his  apostolate. 

As  was  also  mentioned  before,  the  education  of  the  clergy  was 
an  issue  for  reform  by  Trent.  Paul  addressed  this  in  two  ways. 
First,  he  put  great  emphasis  on  the  education  and  spiritual 
formation  of  the  members  of  our  Congregation,  including  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  study.  Although  the  ideals  proposed 
were  not  fully  realized,  a  great  deal  of  education  and  preparation 
was  accomplished.57 

Another  item  of  reform  was  the  catechesis  of  the  laity,  and 
again,  a  look  at  the  apostolate  of  us  Passionists  mentioned  above 
will  indicate  that  this,  too,  was  carried  out.  This  also  holds  true 
for  the  Tridentine  emphasis  on  "observance"  for  those  in  religious 
life. 

Another  characteristic  of  Trent  which  is  not  so  much  spelled 
out  in  certain  decrees,  but  does  inform  a  lot  of  the  decrees,  is  a 
stfense  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Church.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  decree  for  the  residence  of 
bishops,  and  others  as  well.58  From  what  has  been  said  about  the 
primary  ends  of  the  Passionist  congregation,  it  can  be  seen  that 
Paul  follows  this  thinking. 

In  addition  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  there  are  also  some  elements 
of  what  could  be  considered  the  spirituality  of  the  Counter- 
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Reformation.  These,  too,  are  important  to  look  at  in  under- 
standing Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Evennett  proposes  several  of  these  characteristics.  One  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  sacramental  life.  This  arose  out  of  the  belief  that 
God's  grace  is  needed  for  salvation,  and  in  response  to  the 
undermining  of  the  sacraments'  efficacy  for  grace  in  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith.  Thus,  some  leaders  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  supported  frequent  communion  and  confession.59 

In  connection  with  this  emphasis  on  the  sacraments  was  also 
attention  to  personal  discipline  and  mental  prayer.  In  the  period 
of  reform,  various  systems  of  meditative  prayer  emerged,  all 
towards  an  effort  to  overcome  oneself  for  God.  The  subject  of 
these  meditative  practices  was  the  life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  with 
an  increasing  focus  on  Christ's  humanity.  One  characteristic  of 
this  was  that  it  was  more  individually  and  personally  oriented 
than  it  was  communally  so.60 

A  third  and  important  aspect  of  Counter-Reformation 
spirituality  was  a  drive  towards  outward  activity.  This  was  seen 
as  part  of  a  person's  perfection  and  sanctification.  Good  works 
were  seen  as  having  prime  value  in  one's  justification  before 
God.61 

In  Paul  of  the  Cross'  devotion  to  the  Eucharist,  his  emphasis 
on  the  "apostolic  life,"  including  missionary  work,  his  mission 
to  teach  meditation  on  the  Passion,  our  practice  of  the 
"observance,"  and  of  asceticism,  and  his  focus  on  mental  prayer 
and  solitude,  we  see  characteristics  desired  by  Trent. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  was  a  product  of  Trent  and  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  It  can  also  be  said  that  the  problems  Paul  saw  in 
the  Church  and  tried  to  address  with  his  God-given  vision  of 
promoting  devotion  to  the  Passion,  were  a  result  of  the  failures 
of  Trent  by  the  18th  century.  In  the  history  of  reform,  then,  Paul 
is  one,  along  with  others  of  the  time,  who  sought  to  revive  and 
renew  the  reforms  of  Trent. 

So  Paul  was  a  man  of  his  time,  and  a  person  who  addressed 
the  needs  of  his  time.  But  is  that  all?  I  don't  think  so.  It  is 
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neither  possible  nor  correct  to  impose  a  twentieth-century 
mentality  on  a  person  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  possible 
to  apply  Paul's  vision  to  today.  In  light  of  the  still-suffering  world, 
meditation  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  still  very  relevant.  Those 
who  support  an  " option  for  the  poor"  today  can  find  resonance 
in  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Those  who  promote  the  growing  and  rightful 
role  of  the  laity  in  ministry  today  can  find  themselves  alongside 
of  Paul.  When  one  looks  at  Paul  of  the  Cross,  or  any  true  visionary 
or  founder,  one  can  see  that  the  authenticity  of  the  original  vision 
is  in  its  applicability,  not  solely  to  one  period  in  history,  but  to 
any  period  in  which  the  Church  finds  itself. 
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DAVID  COLHOUR,  C.P. 


Inculturation: 
Question  of  Meaning 


I  was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Paul's  retreat  center  this  past 
advent,  leafing  through  the  evening  paper  when  a  headline 
caught  my  eye  —  "Afrocentrism:  Selling  Christmas  to  the  Afro- 
American  Community/ '  Quite  an  alluring  and  even  seductive 
technique  of  advertising,  I  thought.  Yet  wasn't  the  heart  of  this 
approach  a  question  into  the  real  essence  of  meaning  in  one's 
life?  At  least  this  was  my  interpretation  of  the  article. 

I  read  on,  and  the  article  disclosed  in  greater  depth  the  historical 
celebrations  of  Christmas  and  their  influence  on  the  Afro- 
American  Community.  Unfortunately,  the  article  never  got 
around  to  addressing  Christianity.  It  focused  on  the  economic 
return  materialism  could  provide  by  gearing  products  toward  one 
particular  group.  Nevertheless,  the  questions  once  again  rattled 
through  my  mind.  Where  do  people  find  meaning?  What  gives 
meaning  to  one's  life?  And  for  us  Christians,  where  do  we  find 
meaning  in  our  Christian  faith? 
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Probing  this  further,  I  find  meaning  is  as  diverse  as  our  faith 
community.  For  individuals,  communities,  and  cultures  all  have 
their  own  interpretations  and  devotions  which  spiritually  nourish 
and  strengthen  the  body  of  Christ.  At  times  in  our  Church's 
history,  we  are  appreciative  of  it.  Other  times  we  have  not  been 
appreciative  of  our  diversities,  especially  with  the  evils  of 
westernization  and  colonization  of  the  ' 'pagans"  of  the  world. 

In  circles  of  missiology  the  term  "inculturation"  has  permeated 
the  discussions  and  journal  articles.  Inculturation,  in  essence,  is 
the  question  of  meaning  in  the  context  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
"integration  of  the  Christian  experience  of  a  local  Church  into 
the  culture  of  its  people,  in  such  a  way  that  this  experience  not 
only  expresses  itself  in  elements  of  this  culture,  but  becomes  a 
force  that  animates,  orients  and  innovates  this  culture  so  as  to 
create  a  new  unity  and  communion,  not  only  within  the  culture 
in  question  but  also  as  an  enrichment  of  the  Church  universal."1 
And  while  this  activity  is  necessary  in  our  "foreign"  missions, 
it  is  also  necessary  in  our  own  parishes  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  years  past,  missionaries  have  brought  Christianity  and 
Catholicism  to  far  away  lands.  Packaged  in  the  paper  and 
wrappings  of  Western  Europe  without  knowledge  of  native 
peoples  and  native  culture,  they  came  preaching  a  gospel  with 
an  expression  "foreign"  to  the  natives.  Often  these  missionary 
movements  collaborated  in  conjunction  with  Colonization.  And 
some  cultures  saw  the  two  so  linked  the  natives  didn't  know  they 
could  be  "Christian"  without  being  "western."  Depending  upon 
the  traditions  of  the  people  and  the  sensitivity  and  receptivity  of 
the  missionaries,  the  native  peoples  either  accepted  or  spurned 
the  gospel  message. 

For  some  this  was  a  real  impediment  to  their  faith.  For  how 
could  good  news,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  be  rejected?  Vincent 
Donovan  was  one  who  experienced  this  among  the  Massi  —  the 
nomadic  peoples  of  Southern  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania.2  The 
Massi  had  kindly  informed  Donovan  they  had  no  use  for  his 
Christianity.  Rather  than  packing  up  and  heading  back  to  the 
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states,  Donovan  tried  again  with  another  Massi  village.  This  time, 
however,  he  strategically  told  them  gospel  stories  in  a  systematic 
fashion  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time.  The  stories  contained  deep 
meanings  on  issues  the  local  community  was  wrestling  with.  By 
building  them  up  to  a  climactic  ending,  he  peaked  the  Massi's 
curiosity  thereby  raising  questions  from  within  the  community 
and  allowing  them  to  ponder  the  meanings.  In  essence,  he  began 
doing  theological  reflection  with  them.  He  did  not  teach  doctrine, 
nor  did  he  even  provide  a  model  of  Christian  life.  Furthermore, 
he  didn't  stay  to  shepherd  this  new  Christian  community;  rather, 
he  empowered  them  to  initiate  their  own  Christian  lifestyle,  and 
trusting  they  would  find  meaning  in  their  interpretation. 

This  raises  the  questions:  ' 'Where  do  we  find  authentic 
interpretation  and  lived  expression  of  our  faith?  Where  do  we  find 
meaning  in  the  Gospel?  Do  we  hold  fast  to  the  canonical  and 
liturgical  laws  on  the  one  hand,  or  do  we  simply  live  the  metaphor 
of  the  sower  and  the  seed  whereby  we  walk  along  the  footpath, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  and  entrust  the  culture,  with 
God's  help,  to  concretize  a  lived  expression  of  this  faith?" 

Both  extremes  are  fatalistic.  All  cultures  have  a  richness  about 
them  which  is  beautiful  and  good.  Additionally,  all  cultures  have 
their  weaknesses  and  limitations.  The  gospels  show  Jesus  as  a 
man  rooted  in  his  own  culture.  He  didn't  throw  off  his  cultural 
identity;  rather,  he  embraced  it  and  celebrated  its  goodness.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  Jesus  was  able  to  stand  firm  and  challenge  the 
elements  of  the  culture  which  led  to  injustice,  discrimination, 
prejudice,  favoritism,  etc.  The  gospel  message  brings  this  into 
light.  It  is  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  message  then,  which 
has  the  ability  to  change  or  transform  a  culture  by  questioning 
the  meaningful  elements  within  it.  Robert  Schreiter  suggests, 
"Preaching  the  good  news  could  be  defined  as  the  transformation 
of  the  human  and  social  situation  toward  the  kingdom  of  God."3 
But  this  doesn't  answer  the  above  questions.  Nor  does  it  provide 
either  a  forum  or  a  model  for  transformation. 
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In  reality,  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  these  questions.  Peter 
Schineller  attempts  to  answer  these  with  the  onion  skin  image. 
Metaphorically,  he  concludes  that  as  the  layers  of  the  onion  skin 
are  peeled  away,  the  core  of  Christianity  is  being  "refined  and 
reformulated  depending  on  the  situation  and  context/'4  The 
center  or  core  of  our  Christian  faith  must  be  an  intertangled 
weave,  incorporating  the  mystery  of  God,  continually  turning 
towards  us  in  love  and  compassion  as  was  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  one.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
complex.  It  addresses  and  challenges  dogmas,  traditions  and 
christologies.  It  challenges  us  to  look  at  our  faith  through  the 
lenses  of  non- western  people.  It  confronts  liturgical  traditions  and 
teachings  which  we  have  cherished.  Additionally,  it  invites  us 
to  broaden  perspectives  as  have  other  movements  in  recent 
Church  history,  e.g.  textual  criticism.  Inauguration's  mission 
affirms  the  communal  struggle  and  groping  as  we,  pilgrim  people, 
learn  discipleship  in  the  midst  of  life.  It  seeks  out  and  questions 
meaningful  components  of  life,  through  other  people,  who  are 
often  of  culturally  divergent  backgrounds. 

In  Jesus'  attempt  to  communicate  his  message  he  utilized 
symbols  which  in  themselves  had  deep  and  significant  meaning 
for  people  of  first  century  Palestine.  Look  at  the  rich  and  tangible 
concrete  images  which  Jesus  used  in  his  preaching  and  teaching. 
Salt  —  "You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Not  only  is  salt  a 
preservative,  it  is  something  which  pulls  flavor  out  of  what  it 
touches.  In  this  case,  it  can  be  said  that  our  existence  flavors  the 
earth  and  as  christians,  we  are  empowered  to  bring  out  the  flavor 
in  life. 

Leaven  —  The  images  of  leaven  which  act  as  an  agent  enabling 
growth.  Seed  —  The  very  essence  of  potential  life.  Occupation 
—  The  images  and  stories  of  fisherfolk  spoke  loudly  to  those  who 
worked  the  nets  as  did  the  impression  of  sowing  and  reaping  to 
the  agricultural  people.  I  question  though,  from  where  does  the 
seed  come,  and  who  does  the  sowing  and  reaping?  Does  the  seed 
come  from  within  the  culture,  or  is  it  something  transported 
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by  the  missionaries?  Perhaps  it  is  both.  Additionally,  are  the 
missionaries  the  sole  proprietors  in  charge  of  the  sowing  and  the 
reaping?  If  so,  how  can  the  local  community  ever  take  ownership 
of  its  faith  and  accept  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
given  it? 

A  component  of  inculturation  must  be  inclusion  then,  as  a 
necessary  agent  of  transformation.  Jesus  was  inclusive.  His 
invitation  extended  to  all  people  regardless  of  gender,  race, 
occupation,  intellect,  wealth  and  political  background.  All  were 
invited  to  become  part  of  the  kingdom  regardless  of  their 
response.  Added  to  inclusion  must  be  the  elements  of  judgement 
and  service.  Judgement  is  at  the  core  of  our  understanding  of 
social  justice.  It  is  the  element  which  critiques  society  and  culture, 
affirming,  challenging  and  confronting  its  norms.  Addressing  it, 
as  harsh  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  sets  free  those  in  bondage  or 
dependency,  restoring  people  to  their  full  humanity.  Lastly,  our 
faith  and  our  theology  call  us  into  service  (diakonia).  As  Jesus 
was  of  service  to  us,  so  too  are  we  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community.  Schreriter  maintains, 

When  these  three  principles  are  held  together,  the 
transformation  that  the  gospel  brings  changes  the  culture, 
but  in  an  organic  way.  It  helps  the  culture  to  become  more 
truly  itself,  more  truly  alive,  more  redolent  of  the  image 
of  God. . .  It  becomes  a  dwelling  place  of  God.5 

Often  something  very  complex  (such  as  the  praxis  of 
inculturation)  can  be  viewed  very  simply  through  the  lens  of  an 
alternative  light.  I  like  to  view  this  whole  discussion  in  a 
theological  light.  The  image  which  comes  to  my  mind  is  that 
spoken  in  the  first  epistle  of  John  (I  John  4:16).  "God  is  love,  and 
one  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God,  and  God  in  that  one/7 
Also,  (John  13:35)  "This  is  how  all  will  know  you  are  my  disciples: 
your  love  for  one  another/'  I  can  remember  two  years  ago,  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  an  Acacia  tree  in  Western  Kenya,  listening 
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to  the  stories  of  the  mzee,  the  elders  of  the  community,  as  two 
of  them  recalled  the  arrival  of  Fr.  Belmonth,  the  first  missionary 
in  the  area  back  in  1920.  I  was  entranced  by  their  story.  They 
spoke  quite  highly  of  him  and  respected  him  for  all  his  deeds. 
He  built  a  church,  school,  hospital  and  orphanage;  all  of  which 
still  stand  today.  He  oversaw  the  distribution  of  clothes,  food  and 
medicine  which  the  people  were  glad  to  share.  He  trained  and 
commissioned  four  catechists  who  stood  at  four  major  outposts 
in  Ralamganar,  and  told  gospel  stories  to  those  passing  by.  He 
baptized  thousands  and  became  their  spiritual  leader.  He  even 
created  a  fad  by  passing  out  colored  rosaries  which  quickly 
became  vogue.  By  the  tone  in  their  voice  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  spoke  of  him.  Fr.  Belmonth  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
also  spoke  of  difficult  times  and  tensions  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries,  yet  when  I  asked  the  mzee  of  his 
final  impressions  of  Fr.  Belmonth,  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "He 
was  a  man  who  really  loved  the  people  and  walked  with  the 
people/' 

On  the  following  Sunday,  I  visited  the  church  he  built.  In  my 
one  hour  walk  to  the  church,  the  scene  transformed  from  a  trek 
in  the  early  morning  countryside  through  lush  green  hills  and 
fields  into  a  vast  parade  of  people,  coming  in  all  directions,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  women  were  decked  out  in  their 
Sunday  finest,  wearing  the  most  colorful  apparel  I  have  ever  seen. 
Approaching  the  church,  this  colorful  sea  processed  from  every 
direction  as  it  made  its  way  to  the  church. 

A  festive  African  liturgy  is  a  spectacular  celebration,  evoking 
the  life  of  the  people  and  incorporating  songs  and  dances.  They 
know  in  the  deepest  sense,  the  richness  and  gift  of  life.  And  they 
know  how  to  celebrate  that  life.  Sustenance  and  survival  are 
imminent  issues  in  Ralamganar,  more  common  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  know  of  here  in  the  United  States.  Their  Eucharist 
reflects  their  gift  of  life.  The  procession  of  gifts  alone  included 
approximately  three  thousand  people  who  approached  the  altar 
in  the  form  of  dance,  generously  presenting  the  gifts  of  their 
labors. 
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This  was  such  a  contrast  from  my  experience  in  the  city 
Churches.  For  instance,  the  scene  at  the  Passionist  Chapel  in  the 
city  of  Nairobi  was  one  of  the  coldest  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The 
singing  was  minimal;  dancing  and  handshaking  were  non- 
existent. The  congregation  exited  quicker  than  I've  ever  seen  in 
any  church  in  the  United  States.  This  reflected  the  drastic 
demographic  change  known  as  urbanization.  All  through  Africa, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  every  year  move  out  of  the  rural 
areas  into  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  cities.  Yet  how  do  we  as 
church  leaders  see  our  role  in  a  socially  different  context?  Our 
methods  of  inclusion,  our  judgments,  and  our  methods  of  service 
are  different.  How  can  we  inculturate  the  gospel  into  this  context? 
It  is  not  an  option;  it  is  a  necessity. 

May  I  suggest  that  while  this  may  be  one  problem  with  one 
church  on  a  continent  half  way  around  the  world,  it  is  as  close 
to  us  as  our  local  parish.  For  similar  problems  which  exist  in  this 
African  church  exist  in  our  own  parishes.  I  see  it  as  a  question 
of  meaning.  For  how  do  people,  in  their  searching,  struggling 
and  groping,  make  sense  and  find  meaning  in  their  lives?  If  and 
when  they  do,  how  does  it  harmonize  with  Christianity?  The 
Church  is  to  be  an  agent  of  inculturation  in  the  fields  of  the  Lord, 
wherever  it  may  be. 

The  words  of  the  Gospel  haven't  changed.  But  the  interpre- 
tations are  as  varied  as  we  are.  Whether  one  works  with 
teenagers,  Hispanics,  African-Americans,  inner  city  ministries, 
or  the  elderly,  all  have  their  own  language  and  theology  of  life. 

Inculturation  takes  place  to  some  degree  in  each  of  us.  We  all 
have  our  own  devotions  and  spirituality.  We  have  different  and 
varied  interpretations.  And  we  have  our  own  and  unique  images 
of  Jesus  as  the  mystery  of  God  is  revealed  to  us.  The  challenge 
is  in  the  mission;  the  mission  is  here  and  now.  We  are  part  of 
that  mission.  How  we  choose  to  live  and  grow  is  our  decision. 
I  suggest  our  quest  for  meaning  and  a  meaningful  life  will  dictate 
our  interpretation  and  our  lived  expression  of  Christianity.  The 
ultimate  questions  and  issues  which  give  meaning  to  our  lives 
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are  fundamental  elements  in  the  search  for  our  own  identity  as 
children  of  God. 

Therefore,  the  beliefs  and  understandings,  the  stories  we  tell, 
our  ceremonies,  traditions  and  dances,  even  our  hopes,  prayers 
and  dreams  are  the  essential  matter  of  our  quest  for  meaning. 
It  is  the  essential  "stuff7  of  life  and  needs  to  be  incorporated  into 
our  Christian  faith.  From  Adam  and  Eve,  to  the  Israelites,  to  First 
Century  Palestine,  to  Twenty  First  Century  Earth,  God  has 
listened  to  our  cries,  prayers  and  pleadings.  The  message  is  not 
a  new  message.  The  questions  are  not  new  questions.  After  all, 
St.  Paul's  whole  ministry  wrestled  with  the  introduction  and 
continued  lived  expression  of  the  gospel  message  to  new 
communities.  While  our  approach  today  may  be  slightly  different 
than  his,  and  we  may  have  a  different  understanding  of  the 
cultural  plurality  of  humanity,  the  quest  for  meaning  in  the 
Christian  faith  stays  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


FOOTNOTES 

*A.R.  Crollius,  "What  Is  So  New  About  Inculturation?,"  Inculturation:  Working 
Papers  on  Living  Faith  and  Cultures.  (Rome:  Pontifical  Gregorian  University, 
1984)  pg  16. 

2see  Vincent  Donovan,  Christianity  Rediscovered.  (New  York:  Maryknoll,  1978). 

3RJ.  Schreiter  "A  Framework  for  a  Discussion  of  Inculturation."  Mission  in 
Dialogue,  ed.  M.  Motte  and  J.R.  Lang.  (New  York:  Orbis,  1982)  pg  546. 

4Peter  Schineller,  Handbook  on  Inculturation  (New  Jersey:  Paulist  Press,  1990) 
Pg  59. 


5Schreiter,  "Inculturation,"  pg  548. 
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DONALD  WARE,  C.P. 


Preferred  Futures 
for  Retreat  Centers 


As  I  write  this  article  on  retreat  centers,  I  realize  that  I  have 
worked  in  our  Eastern  Province  retreat  centers  for  seventeen  of 
the  twenty  years  of  my  priesthood.  I  have  ministered  in  Shelter 
Island;  Jamaica,  New  York;  Riverdale,  New  York;  Baltimore; 
Pittsburgh;  and  now  West  Springfield.  I  have  been  on  our 
Province's  Retreat  Centers'  (RACC)  Executive  Board  for  ten  years 
and  I've  been  a  Retreat  Director  for  almost  seven  years,  six  in 
Pittsburgh  and  now  in  my  first  year  in  West  Springfield.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  our  retreat  center  ministry  still  energizes  and 
challenges  me.  And  I  believe  the  future  is  full  of  potential. 

The  fabric  of  our  Province  over  the  past  seventy  years  is 
interwoven  with  our  retreat  centers.  Nineteen  hundred  twenty- 
one  saw  our  first  retreat  center  in  Pittsburgh  open.  In  1925, 
Mother  of  Sorrows  Retreat  Center  in  West  Springfield  opened. 
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The  Passionists  associated  with  our  centers  bring  back  many 
memories  of  Cosmas,  Lucian,  Cornelius.  How  many  thousands 
of  God's  people  have  passed  through  our  centers,  been  touched 
deeply  by  God  and  come  to  know  the  Passionists! 


SOME  PROBLEMS: 

Today,  problems  face  our  retreat  centers  —  personnel,  finances, 
promotion,  leadership.  Can  we  as  a  shrinking  Province  afford  the 
Passionist  manpower  needed  in  our  retreat  centers?  Do  we  have 
the  talent  necessary?  Can  we,  or  should  we,  subsidize  this 
apostolate?  Are  we  preaching  to  the  saved?  Do  our  retreat  centers 
reach  out  to  the  poor  and  the  crucified  today  or  merely  middle- 
income,  anglo  people? 

Recent  criticism  describes  our  retreat  centers  as  institutional 
albatrosses  around  our  Province's  neck.  Let  us  cast  off  our 
burdensome  institutions  and  be  free  to  embrace  our  apostolates 
without  the  worries  of  buildings,  administration  and  fundraising. 


WHY  KEEP  INSTITUTIONS? 

Our  retreat  centers  are  institutions  that  require  much  energy 
and  administrative  talent  to  survive  and  be  successful.  Robert 
Bellah  reminds  us  in  his  newest  book,  The  Good  Society  (Knopf, 
1991),  that  institutions  are  like  the  living  organs  of  the  social  body, 
and  that  to  think  we  can  just  shed  them  is  unrealistic.  Our 
American  society  tends  to  be  individualistic  and  self-absorbed  (see 
Bellah' s  Habits  of  the  Heart).  Many  descry  institutions  as  stifling 
the  individual,  crushing  his/her  creativity  and  squelching  people's 
ability  to  develop  into  full  human  beings.  To  me,  this  is  a  one- 
sided, mainly  negative  view  of  the  role  of  institutions  in  our 
society.  It  is  blind  to  the  need  for  institutions  in  people's  lives. 
Bellah,  himself,  addresses  the  need  for  institutions  to  positively 


influence  our  American  society  and  nurture  the  formation  of  our 
American  people.  Business,  education,  and  Church  institutions 
are  potential  resources  for  much  good  that  we  as  "individuals" 
can't  accomplish.  The  bottom  line  is  that  institutions  have  clout 
in  our  society  today;  individuals,  for  the  most  part,  don't. 
Institutional  clout  can  be  used  to  help  people. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  our  Retreat  Centers?  Our 
retreat  centers  enflesh  or  //institutionalize,,  our  Passionist  charism 
in  today's  world.  Our  retreat  centers  are  institutionally  embodied 
presences  of  our  Passionist  charism  in  our  modern  American 
society  —  a  society  which  sorely  needs  more  institutions  which 
build  up,  encourage  and  heal  people,  and  challenge  them  to  grow 
out  of  self -centered  consumerism.  Our  society  also  needs  more 
institutions  which  wield  their  clout  in  advocacy  for  the  poor  and 
crucified  of  today. 

Our  retreat  centers  are  recognized  by  many  as  sacred  places 
where  people  experience  God  and  are  healed,  reconciled  and 
urged  to  develop  themselves  spiritually  and  humanly.  Our  centers 
challenge  the  many  middle  income  people  who  come  to  us  to 
grow  out  of  the  ghettoization  of  middle  income  consumerism  and 
become  aware  of  and  even  reach  out  to  the  needy  in  our  midst. 
And  our  retreat  centers  in  so  many  cities  are  known  to  be  places 
where  the  addicted  can  come  to  be  refreshed  and  restored. 

In  our  West  Springfield  retreat  center,  we  encourage  our 
retreatants  to  bring  food  for  a  local  food  pantry;  we  get  volunteers 
to  drive  some  people  to  an  AIDS  support  group  which  meets  here 
weekly;  we  try  to  sensitize  all  of  our  retreatants,  some  of  whom 
are  very  influential  in  the  local  community,  to  the  "cry  of  the 
poor"  in  our  midst  today;  we  minister  to  over  700  addicted  or 
addict-related  men  and  women  who  attend  our  nine  retreat 
weekends  each  season  for  AA,  Alanon  and  ACOA  —  and  many 
of  these  can't  afford  to  pay  the  full  offering  for  the  weekend,  but 
they  still  come;  and  we  will  soon  be  joining  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  where  we  will  be  able  to  voice  our  concern  for  the 
poor  in  West  Springfield  to  ask  how  our  town  can  help  them 
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better.  This  is  all  part  of  the  ' 'institutional  clout"  we  have,  can 
use  and  should  use. 


LAY  COLLABORATION  —  THE  FUTURE? 

Lay  collaboration  in  ministry  is  an  important  area  of 
development  in  our  American  church  today.  Our  Province's 
Pastoral  Plan  speaks  eloquently  about  lay  collaboration  (see  4.5 
and  Goal  No.  7).  Our  retreat  centers  are  certainly  in  the  forefront 
of  such  collaboration.  Our  ministry  teams,  our  staff  employees, 
our  Executive  Boards,  our  lay  promoters  and  promotion 
committees  all  point  to  the  amount  of  lay  collaboration  taking 
place  in  our  retreat  centers.  Our  Province  is  now  beginning  to 
examine  how  we  might  set  up  a  lay  board  as  a  province-wide 
umbrella  organization  which  will  help  develop,  coordinate,  and 
perhaps  even  partly  fund  our  centers.  Such  province-wide 
development  continues  and  expands  our  tradition  of  lay 
collaboration  in  our  retreat  ministry. 

One  problem  often  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  lay 
collaboration  is  finances.  Can  we  afford  to  hire  competent  lay 
people  to  collaborate  with  us?  First,  not  all  of  the  lay  people 
associated  with  our  retreat  centers  are  paid.  Our  board, 
committees,  and  promotion  people  are  all  volunteer.  But  the  laity 
whom  we  hire  deserve  a  fair  wage.  The  revenue  we  realize  from 
our  programs  can't  pay  for  all  the  laity  who  work  for  us.  I  believe 
we  also  need  dedicated  and  creative  fundraising.  Our  centers 
need  to  get  together  more  to  discuss  how  we  raise  funds,  and 
how  to  improve  our  efforts. 


A  SOURCE  OF  VOCATIONS? 

Another  potential  area  of  strength  of  our  centers  is  vocations. 
How  do  young  men  get  to  know  Passionists?  How  are  they 
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attracted  to  our  life?  Many  younger  men  are  retreatants.  We  can 
recruit  them  to  work  in  our  promotion  efforts,  or  to  help  us  with 
our  youth  work.  We  can  invite  them  to  spend  time  with  us  and 
to  get  to  know  us  better.  We  can  plug  them  into  our  Province's 
vocation  programs.  This  past  summer,  our  Pittsburgh  community 
submitted  eight  names  of  young  men  associated  with  our  retreat 
center  to  attend  a  weekend  vocation  program  in  Jamaica,  New 
York.  All  eight  were  interested.  Four  were  able  to  make  the 
program.  The  other  four  will  hopefully  attend  a  similar  weekend 
in  February. 

When  we  look  at  the  future  of  our  Province,  we  must  ask, 
"How  are  we  going  to  attract  vocations?' '  "What  attracts  young 
men  to  us?"  I  believe  our  retreat  centers  are  an  important  source 
of  this  attraction.  Where  else  are  we  attracting  young  men?  In 
what  other  ministry  of  the  many  ministries  our  Passionists 
involved  in? 


WHAT  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP 
AT  OUR  RETREAT  CENTERS? 

An  area  of  concern  for  me  is  the  future  leadership  of  our  retreat 
centers.  I  believe  Passionists  should  be  an  intimate  part  of  that 
leadership.  Do  we  have  the  personnel? 

First,  are  we  a  Province  committed  to  our  retreat  centers?  If  we 
are,  we  need  to  keep  them  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  men  in 
formations.  To  this  end,  I  suggest: 

—  each  retreat  center  send  its  Newsletter  to  CTU; 

—  each  year  or  two,  some  representatives  of  RACC  go  to  CTU 
and  present  our  ministry  to  our  young  Passionists  there; 

—  continue  to  assign  newly  professed  or  ordained  Passionists  to 
our  retreat  centers  for  three  years,  sometime  early  in  their 
ministry  careers. 
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Second,  are  we  as  a  province  willing  to  encourage  some  of  our 
talented  younger  men  to  become  interested  in  our  retreat  centers, 
and  then  begin  to  train  them  to  take  positions  of  leadership  in 
our  retreat  centers?  (This  might  be  described  as  a  career  path  or 
as  responsible  stewardship  of  our  limited  resources.)  I  believe  we 
need  consciously  to  encourage  our  younger  men  to  choose  retreat 
center  ministry,  and  to  set  up  a  training  program  for  those 
interested  in  and  capable  of  future  leadership.  Mentoring  would 
be  the  chief  method  of  training,  along  with  some  possible  courses 
in  finance,  marketing  and/or  management.  If  we  say  we  are 
committed  to  our  retreat  centers,  and  if  we  recognize  their  worth, 
then  we  need  to  plan  now  for  our  future. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  CRITERIA  OF  VIABILITY? 

If  I  were  asked  to  list  some  criteria  for  measuring  the  viability 
of  retreat  centers,  what  would  I  say?  While  not  every  retreat  center 
would  necessarily  meet  each  criteria,  these  are  some  important 
ones  as  I  see  them: 

—  Does  the  retreat  center  adequately  enflesh  our  Passionist 
charism?  Is  it  known  as  Passionist?  Do  those  who  come  there 
know  who  Paul  of  the  Cross  is?  Do  the  employees  and  the 
lay  volunteers  know  our  Passionist  story  and  see  themselves 
as  part  of  that  story? 

(There  will  be  more  about  this  from  our  Province's  pre- 
Chapter  Associate  Membership  committee.) 

—  Does  the  retreat  center  meaningfully  deal  with  the  poor  and 
crucified  in  its  ministry? 

-  actually  reaching  the  poor? 

-  sensitizing  its  retreatants  and  lay  volunteers  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor? 

-  institutionally  advocating  for  the  poor? 
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—  Does  the  retreat  center  have  a  lively  relationship  to  the 
diocese? 

-  actually  recognized  by  the  diocese  and  diocesan  personnel, 

-  where  the  diocese  holds  diocesan  programs, 

-  or  where  the  diocese  financially  subsidizes  the  retreat 
center, 

-  and  where  the  diocese  sees  the  retreat  center  as  fitting  into 
its  mission  and  says  so  in  diocesan  statements. 

—  Does  the  retreat  center  do  youth  work  or  young  adult  singles' 
ministry? 

-  How  many  young  single  men  in  their  20's  come  on  retreat 
each  year? 

-  Have  any  potential  younger  men  been  approached  and 
recruited,  and  their  names  submitted  to  our  Province's 
vocation  outreach? 

-  How  many  actual  vocations  have  come  to  our  province 
from  each  retreat  center? 

I  am  not  implying  that  we  do  youth  ministry  for  the  sake 
of  getting  vocations.  This  would  be  a  crassly  utilitarian 
motive!  Rather,  I  am  suggesting  strongly  that  we  need  to 
recruit  possible  vocation  candidates  from  among  the  young 
men  we  encounter.  Otherwise,  we  are  not  doing  our  part 
for  the  future  of  our  Province.  (And  I  would  lay  down  the 
same  challenge  to  all  of  our  other  ministries.  Otherwise,  how 
shall  we  survive  into  the  future?) 

—  Does  each  retreat  center  financially  support  itself  presently? 
Should  it? 

Is  the  Province  willing  to  subsidize  a  retreat  center  for 
special  reasons,  e.g.,  the  retreat  center  is  re-establishing  its 
financial  viability;  a  retreat  center  is  a  proven  source  of 
vocations  to  our  community! 

If  the  Province  chooses  to  subsidize  retreat  centers,  how 
much  money  is  available  and  how  will  it  be  apportioned? 
What  are  the  criteria? 
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Can  we  as  a  Province,  or  as  RACC,  set  up  better  avenues 
for  informing  and  educating  each  retreat  center  regarding 
various  methods  of  fundraising? 

Can  we  as  a  Province  set  up  an  umbrella  Lay  Retreat  Center 
Board  which  will  help  raise  funds  for  our  retreat  centers, 
among  its  other  responsibilities? 

I  think  that  our  retreat  center  ministry  needs  to  be,  and 
can  be,  self-supporting. 


CONCLUSION: 

There  are  my  thoughtful  reflections  on  our  Province's  retreat 
center  ministry.  I  offer  them  as  a  prejudiced  observer,  but  that 
does  not  nullify  them.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  examine  all  of 
our  ministries  openly.  May  the  Lord  bless  all  of  us  as  we  work 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom. 
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DAVID  CINQUEGRANI 


Music: 

The  Essential  Luxury 


If  there  is  one  question  that  has  been  asked  of  me,  as  a  Catholic 
church  musician,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  this:  "How  can  we 
get  our  people  to  sing?"  Pastors,  liturgists,  teachers  and  all  those 
involved  in  leading  worship  services  seem  to  want  a  simple 
answer  that  will  prove  effective  in  generating  the  musical 
participation  of  our  assemblies.  A  multifaceted  issue,  for  sure, 
but  one  that  is  as  basic  as  this:  our  people  will  sing  when  our 
ritual  becomes  prayer  and  our  liturgy  is  truly  a  celebration.  That 
answer  seems  as  impractical  as  the  question,  but  I  believe  the 
entire  state  of  communal  worship  in  our  Church  rests  on  that 
premise. 

First  of  all,  you  don't  "get"  people  to  do  anything  that  is  true 
and  sincere.  If  liturgy  were  a  game  show,  you  might  hold  up  a 
card  that  says  "SING"  at  the  appropriate  times.  If  it  were  a 
sporting  event,  you  could  change  the  players  in  the  middle  of 
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Mass  and  stir  up  the  crowd  to  a  fever  pitch.  But  our  "being 
together' '  as  the  people  of  God  involves  something  deeper  than 
these  other  activities.  Liturgy  is  a  time  when  our  memories  and 
our  dreams,  our  past  and  our  future,  come  together  in  the  present 
and  are  shared  with  God  and  each  other.  Very  few  events  can 
boast  of  such  a  rich  and  cherished  significance  in  the  lives  of 
human  persons.  When  we  approach  liturgy  from  this  viewpoint, 
our  presiding,  our  singing,  our  reading,  our  homilizing,  and  our 
feasting  will  become  new  and  alive  and  we  will  sing,  with  passion 
we  will  sing. 

But  what  about  the  practicalities?  Is  there  something  inherently 
wrong  with  music  in  the  Catholic  Church  today  that  prevents 
people  from  participating  in  it  and  praying  through  it?  And  what 
of  our  sacred  music  history?  With  collections  of  Gregorian  chant 
and  Latin  motets  set  away  as  museum  pieces,  we  have  literally 
had  to  "start  over"  in  the  gathering  and  teaching  of  music  in  the 
Church.  So,  in  fact,  our  recent  history  is  relatively  short  and  the 
fruits  of  our  labors  have  barely  come  through  the  testing  stages. 
Simply  stated,  most  of  "our  people"  do  not  even  know  their  own 
music,  and  are  just  becoming  acquainted  with  the  theology 
within  it. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  music  composed  for  liturgical  use.  Through  these  years,  the 
music  has  become  refined,  and  the  quality  of  composition  has 
become  increasingly  better  by  most  standards.  More  importantly, 
there  is  sound  theology  and  healthy  spirituality  put  forth  in  our 
new  music  and  it  is  expressed  more  frequently  in  language  that 
is  inclusive  of  gender  and  culture.  But,  we  haven't  had  time  to 
teach  this  wonderful  music  to  the  average  person  in  our  parishes. 
Composers  of  liturgical  music  have  been  so  prolific  in  recent  years, 
and  publishers  so  eager  to  proliferate  their  collections,  that  the 
worshipping  assembly  has  been  overwhelmed  by  creativity  rather 
than  served  in  their  need. 

I  am,  in  no  way,  suggesting  that  we  put  a  moratorium  on  new 
music  for  the  Church.  I  continue  to  compose,  and  will  do  so  as 
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long  as  I  feel  inspired  and  capable.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  some  new  music  needs  to  become  " standard  and  familiar" 
to  Catholics.  I  am  also  presuming  that  we  have  matured  enough 
in  our  liturgical  life  that  even  a  traditional  hymn,  with  an  updated 
text,  can  be  accepted  and  welcomed,  when  it  is  done  well. 

Some  would  argue  that  even  when  the  music  is  familiar,  most 
congregations  will  only  sing  half-heartedly,  if  at  all.  There  is 
validity  to  this  claim,  and  that  leads  to  the  deeper  question  of 
how  Catholics  have  (or  have  not)  learned  to  pray  through  music. 
It  also  points  to  those  who  lead  the  worshipping  assemblies  and 
their  attitude  and  respect  for  the  place  of  musical  prayer  in  the 
liturgy. 

The  best  choir,  the  most  well-trained  cantor,  or  even  an  eager 
and  willing  assembly  will  produce  little  or  no  effective  musical 
prayer  without  the  participation  of  the  presider.  Have  you  heard 
this  before:  Well,  please  listen  again,  for  the  presider  is  the  real 
leader  of  song  at  the  liturgy.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  true 
and  undeniable.  When  the  presider  does  not  sing,  or  at  least  make 
an  effort  to  appear  to  be  singing,  the  assembly  becomes  inattentive 
to  the  music  and  moves  quickly  into  a  passive  and  lethargic 
stance. 

Call  it  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  liturgy,  or  simply  admit  that 
it  is  human  nature,  but  behavior  elicits  behavior.  The  presider 
sets  the  tone  and  example  for  the  way  we  celebrate.  That  is  a  fact 
and  as  often  as  it  can  be  creative  and  inspiring,  it  can  sometimes 
be  a  problem  and  an  obstacle.  When  the  role  of  presider  is  seen 
in  its  full  score,  we  will  see  a  change  in  the  response  of  the 
assembly. 

Along  with  the  presider,  a  cantor  or  designed  leader  of  song 
is  essential.  This  person  is  NOT  a  soloist,  although  many  cantors 
often  become  just  that.  In  fact,  a  real  "soloist"  does  not  make 
for  a  good  leader  of  song.  People  often  want  to  "just  listen"  to 
the  solo  voice  or,  conversely,  it  can  dominate  and  overpower 
everyone  else.  A  true  leader  of  song  is  one  who  can  be  easily 
followed  without  being  conspicuous. 
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Of  course  there  are  appropriate  times  for  solo  material  by  the 
song  leader,  especially  during  the  responsorial  psalm  and  when 
verses  are  difficult  or  more  involved.  At  these  special  times,  solo 
or  small  group  singing  will  prove  to  enhance  the  overall  singing 
of  the  assembly,  for  it  will  remove  the  burden  of  trying  to  do  the 
impossible,  yet  enable  quality  music  to  be  a  part  of  the  liturgical 
service.  The  cantor  and  choir  give  assurance  to  the  congregation 
in  their  efforts  to  sing  together  and,  in  consort  with  the 
accompanist,  support  the  singing  of  the  entire  worshipping  body. 

Singable  music  and  an  exemplary  presider  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  good  music  program,  but  how  do  we  define,  create  and 
sustain  an  effective  music  ministry  in  the  Church  today?  Some 
key  ingredients  include  competent,  well-trained  and  appropriately 
paid  musicians  as  directors  and  liturgists,  pastoral  support  and 
respect  for  those  in  positions  of  music  ministry,  and  commitment 
of  the  parish  leadership  to  the  sustenance  of  such  a  ministry. 
These  all  seem  so  obvious,  yet  in  so  many  of  our  parishes,  one 
or  the  other  is  often  missing. 

We  know  that  competent  musicians,  with  a  background  in  the 
Catholic  liturgy,  are  scarce.  Too  often  an  excellent  musician  is 
hired  by  a  parish  as  director  of  music  but  is  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  worshipping  community  because  he  or  she  is  from 
another  worshipping  tradition  and  is  unfamiliar  with  the  practices 
and  history  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  liturgy.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  problem,  as  serious  as  it  may  be,  is  more  workable  than 
having  a  poor  musician  who  has  the  liturgical  experience  but  lacks 
the  skill  or  musical  training  needed.  Surprised?  You  wouldn't  be 
if  you  realized  that  musicianship  is  an  innate  quality  that  takes 
years  to  develop.  The  study  of  the  liturgy,  especially  by  one  who 
is  willing  to  learn,  comes  more  easily,  and  with  the  appropriate 
guidance  from  persons  responsible  for  liturgy  on  the  local  level, 
a  good  musician  can  be  trained  in  liturgy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  musician  who  has  limited  skills  will  inhibit  the  growth  or  musical 
expression  in  the  parish  since  we  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  one 
who  leads  us. 
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This  may  sound  difficult  at  first,  but  from  experience  I  can  say 
that  the  entire  parish  will  come  to  respect  and  cherish  the  musical 
prayer  which  is  put  forth  capably  and  sincerely.  They  will  suffer, 
however,  from  music  that  is  done  poorly,  for  it  not  only  distracts 
from  prayer,  but  it  fosters  the  notion  that  music  is  not  important 
or  that  it  is  addendum  to  liturgy  rather  than  the  prayer  itself.  If 
our  readers  stumbled  through  the  scriptures  week  after  week, 
we  would  surely  not  tolerate  it;  so  likewise,  our  music  must  be 
of  the  highest  quality  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  prayerful 
expression  of  those  gathererd  for  worship.  That's  a  big  order  to 
fill,  but  if  it  is  a  priority,  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  can  be  an 
ongoing  process  for  the  entire  parish. 

A  word  about  pastoral  support  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
parish  leadership  is  fitting.  Competent  liturgical  musician  need 
to  be  enabled  to  do  their  work.  This  means  that  their  judgement 
should  be  trusted  and  respected  as  long  as  they  are  clearly 
working  for  the  sake  of  those  they  serve.  So  if  we  send  our 
musicians  to  study  liturgy,  and  provide  them  with  opportunities 
to  be  part  of  liturgical  music  organizations,  but  then  are  not  open 
to  their  knowledge  and  creativity,  we  can  undermine  the  very 
thing  we  set  out  to  promote.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  have 
seen  pastors  and  liturgy  committees  thwart  the  efforts  of  good 
liturgical  musicians  out  of  fear  and  ignorance.  Collaboration  is 
an  agreement  to  work  in  harmony.  That  should  be  the  goal  of 
our  liturgical  and  music  ministries. 

As  we  struggle  to  put  all  the  practical  and  theoretical  pieces  into 
place  with  regard  to  liturgy  and  our  sung  prayer,  it  is  essential 
that  we  also  look  at  the  human  sacred  piece.  If  you  have  ever 
been  part  of  a  worshipping  assembly  whose  singing  was  filled 
with  zeal  and  joy,  you  know  there  is  something  spiritual  and 
compelling  about  it.  People  have  to  be  at  ease  with  each  other 
in  order  to  sing  together.  There  is  a  certain  vulnerability  involved 
in  the  act  of  singing  and  praying  together,  as  well  as  a  genuine 
bonding.  So  how  does  a  congregation  come  to  this  place  of 
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open  sharing  which  casts  off  our  human  fears  and  insecurities? 
Not  easily  and  sometimes  not  consciously! 

I  believe,  then,  that  it  is  this  transcendence  of  human  insecurity 
that  distinguishes  a  true  faith  community  from  a  common 
assembly.  When  a  parish  family  is  in  a  state  of  real  //community/, 
it  will  be  evident  in  their  singing.  When  parishes  are  addressing 
the  needs  of  families,  at  all  levels,  and  new  members  of  the 
community  are  being  initiated  and  welcomed  appropriately,  the 
energy  will  permeate  the  entire  parish.  This  kind  of  energy  will 
actually  exhort  people  to  participate  in  ways  they  never  have 
before.  Just  as  in  the  words,  "By  their  love  you  shall  know  them," 
so  it  can  also  be  said,  "In  their  song  you  shall  understand  them." 

So  I  believe  there  is  great  hope  for  the  music  of  our  Church. 
There  is  fine  music  available  and  there  are  skilled  church 
musicians  ready  to  unfold  it.  We,  as  a  Church,  must  desire  it  and 
work  toward  it  as  an  essential  element  of  our  common  prayer  and 
unified  worship  of  God. 
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JOSEPH  SEDLEY,  C.P. 


Symbols  of  Death  and 
Resurrection  in  Dreams 


A  middle-aged  priest  came  to  me  for  help  in  understanding  and 
processing  a  significant  dream  he  had.  His  dream  was  "jam- 
packed"  with  energy.  I  couldn't  get  the  images  out  of  my  mind. 
They  shouted  to  get  my  attention.  I  sensed  an  inner  light  go  on 
as  I  listened  to  his  dream.  I  knew  it  had  an  important  message 
for  me  as  well. 

This  was  his  dream: 

"I  dream  I  am  seated  in  the  office  of  a  rectory  where  I  was 
first  assigned  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Across  from  me  sits 
a  parishioner  who  once  came  to  see  me  about  a  problem  in 
her  life.  She  is  petite,  very  feminine  and  attractive.  Her  look 
is  one  of  great  longing.  She  is  emotionally  and  affectively 
very  needy.  I  feel  overwhelmed  by  such  a  display  of  feeling. 
I'm  uneasy,  uncomfortable  with  her.  Then,  suddenly,  she's 
transfixed  on  the  wall  opposite  me  in  a  cruciform.  She  gazes 
down  upon  me  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  agony  written 
on  her  face  and  cries  out  'lift  me  up.'" 
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This  was  the  end  of  his  dream. 

One  could  play  amateur  or  professional  psychologist  and  read 
into  his  dream  all  kinds  of  sexual  allusions,  especially  if  one  were 
of  Freudian  bent.  And  maybe  that's  correct.  However,  under- 
standing the  symbolism  of  one's  dream  images  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  right  or  wrong  but  of  relating  to  them,  of  listening 
to  them  with  the  heart  and,  to  a  lesser  degree  analyzing  them 
intellectually.  So  I  asked  a  series  of  key  questions  that  might  help 
Fr.  X  focus  on  the  energy  level  of  each  of  the  symbols  and  listen 
to  what  they  were  telling  him. 

He  ruled  out  any  outer  world  meaning  to  the  dream  symbols 
for  he  hadn't  seen  the  woman  for  close  to  twenty  years,  and  even 
then  they  met  only  a  few  times  for  counseling.  Yet  why  was  she 
in  his  dream?  He  sensed  the  dream  reflected  back  to  him  part 
of  his  own  psyche,  a  psychological  and  spiritual  X-ray  of  his  own 
soul.  He  told  me  with  much  feeling,  "The  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  cruciform  woman  pierced  deep  into  my  soul."  He  felt  the 
image  of  her  was  a  part  of  himself  crying  out  for  new  life,  to  be 
"lifted  up."  What  part  of  himself  was  that? 

After  relating  to  the  images  in  his  dream  through  spiritual 
direction,  prayer,  meditation  and  reflection  he  slowly  became 
aware  that  it  was  his  own  so-called  feminine  side  that  cried  out 
to  be  "lifted  up."  His  unknown  affectionate,  tender,  warm, 
compassionate  and  feeling  side  was  demanding  attention,  to  be 
related  to.  That  feminine  side  of  his  psyche  unnerved  him.  Most 
often,  he  observed,  he  denied,  rejected,  disowned  or  ignored  it. 
At  best  he  gave  rational  assent  to  his  feeling  side  and  then  as  he 
said,  "I  immediately  went  back  in  my  head  surrounded  by 
categories  and  distinctions." 

If  his  feeling  side  needed  to  come  to  life,  to  be  "lifted  up,"  what 
part  needed  to  diminish  or  die?  That  gradually  became  clear  to 
him  also  —  his  rational  side.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas,  objective 
truth,  the  facts,  reason.  Any  show  of  feelings  tied  knots  in  his 
stomach.  He  painfully  realized  he  had  lost  touch  with  his  feeling 
side.  This  new  awareness  triggered  by  his  dream  frightened  him. 
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It  wasn't  logical!  It  wasn't  rational!  He  couldn't  control  it.  It  had 
a  dynamism  all  of  its  own  leading  him  through  dark  valleys  into 
a  strange  new  territory  in  his  soul. 

Fr.  X  felt  drawn  to  spend  time  relating  to  the  image  of  the 
cruciform  woman  in  his  dream.  Through  "her"  he  made  contact 
with  the  rejected,  the  disowned,  the  CRUCIFIED  part  of  himself. 
Now,  after  several  years  of  listening  to  dream  symbols,  he  feels 
he's  a  different  person.  Not  that  he  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
—  he's  still  low-keyed  and  somewhat  reserved  —  but  he  allows 
himself  to  feel  deeply  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  As  he  put  it, 
"I  feel  like  the  Tin  Man  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz  who  discovered  he 
did  have  a  heart  after  all." 

A  part  of  him  died.  A  part  of  him  came  to  life.  He  is  more 
centered,  more  balanced  psychologically  and  spiritually.  He  has 
been  "lifted  up."  His  ministry  is  more  fulfilling  because  he  is  more 
fulfilled.  He  brings  more  of  himself  to  God  in  prayer,  to  the  people 
he  ministers  to,  to  his  relationships  with  family,  friends  and 
colleagues. 

The  Talmud  states,  "A  dream  unexamined  is  like  a  letter 
unopened."  Fr.  X  now  appreciates  his  dreams  as  letters  from  God 
imprinted  on  his  own  heart.  At  first  he  was  skeptical,  as  he  was 
of  anything  that  did  not  lend  itself  to  strict  rational  analysis. 
Almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  allowed  the  energy  of  the  dream 
symbols  to  lead  him  to  embrace  his  own  vulnerability,  fragility 
and  affective  need. 

The  words  "lift  me  up"  drew  him  like  a  magnet  to  meditate 
on  and  pray  over  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  He  now  could  identify 
with  Jesus  in  His  Passion  in  a  way  he  never  could  before.  His 
experience  of  the  Lord's  Passion  in  his  life  now  was  richer,  much 
more  nuanced.  His  share  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  now  not  only 
meant  radical  death  and  traumatic  experiences  but  also  the  little 
deaths  involved  with  psychological  and  spiritual  growth  and  new 
life  which  he  saw  as  an  ongoing  process  for  him. 

Spiritual  direction  and  listening  to  the  images  in  his  dreams 
helped  him  to  pay  attention  to  that  process,  to  understand  it, 
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to  trust  it  as  coming  from  a  loving  God,  leading  him  from  death 
to  new  life.  It  fostered  his  relationship  with  the  Lord  and  his  own 
inner  world. 
Christopher  Bryant  in  The  Heart  in  Pilgrimage  says: 

'There  are  many  ways  of  fostering  growth  in  self- 
knowledge.  Dreams  can  tell  us  something  about  ourselves, 
especially  if  we  have  some  knowledge  of  dream 
interpretation.  They  are  a  language  of  the  unconscious.  Part 
of  their  function  is  compensatory,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
unconscious  mind  to  realities  which  it  is  overlooking  or 
neglecting,  sometimes  in  warning,  often  in  encouragement. 
Dream  figures  often  represent  aspects  of  the  dreamer's 
personality/ ' 

Jesus  said,  "Every  scribe  who  has  been  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  the  head  of  a  household  who  brings 
from  his  storeroom  both  the  new  and  the  old."  (Mk  13:52-53) 
Listening  to  God's  word  in  dreams  may  seem  to  be  something 
new.  It  is  really  something  old.  The  early  Church  took  it  for 
granted  that  God  spoke  to  people  in  their  dreams  at  night.  The 
new  is  that  we  now  have  resources  to  understand  the  images  and 
symbolism  of  dreams  that  earlier  ages  didn't.  The  same  is  true 
of  biblical  interpretation  also.  Mark  characterizes  Jesus  in  this  way: 
"With  many  parables  he  spoke  the  word  to  them  as  they  were 
able  to  understand  it.  Without  parables  he  did  not  speak  to 
them."  (Mk  4:33-34)  Fr.  X  viewed  his  significant  dream  as  a 
parable  about  his  own  life.  That  dream  spoke  to  him  in  a  new 
language,  the  language  of  the  heart,  in  images  and  symbols. 
Through  these  he  came  to  a  greater  self-knowledge  and  a  lived 
heart-felt  experience  of  the  dying  and  rising  of  Jesus. 

Often  the  best  insights  into  Scripture  come  from  comparing  one 
passage  with  another.  The  same  holds  true  for  images  in  dreams. 
Fr.  X  had  other  related  dreams  which  further  clarified,  developed 
and  expanded  on  his  original  dream.  As  he  listened  to  these 
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dreams  he  saw  they  were  all  a  call  from  God  to  continue  the 
process  of  ongoing  emotional  and  spiritual  growth. 

There  is  much  interest  today  in  spiritual  direction  and  dream 
symbolism.  Could  this  be  the  work  of  the  Scribe  bringing  out  of 
the  storeroom  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new?  And  could  not  this  be  a  gift  to  us  who  vow  to  promote 
devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus?  I  have  found  that  as  a  Passionist 
both  spiritual  direction  and  listening  to  images  and  symbols  in 
my  dreams  is  a  new  and  yet  an  old  way  of  understanding  and 
living  that  vow. 
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